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Preface 


This is an introductory book on research methods for field workers, 
graduate students in the early stages of their work, and seniors in the 
undergraduate college. It is intended to serve the purposes of both pro- 
ducers and consumers of research, with research presented as a method of 
problem-solving or of finding answers to significant hypotheses or ques- 
tions. 

The series of chapters follows the sequence or steps of reflective 
thinking or problem-solving, although it is recognized that there is fre- 
quently a shuttle-like movement from hypothesis to data to tentative 
conclusions and often back to formulation and testing of a new hj’pothesis 
until the correct answer or interpretation is found. These steps in research 
and in development of a graduate thesis or project include formulation 
of the problem, together with a survey of the pertinent literature; selection 
and use of an appropriate data-gathering procedure, including analysis 
and interpretation of the evidence; and preparation of the research or 
technical report. In this book analysis and interpretation of data are pre- 
sented in the functional setting of the chapters on research methods rather 
than as separate discussions. 

By delimitation of scope, this test has left to the many specialized 
graduate courses and books the quandtanVe details of testing and statistics 
(except as mentioned briefly from time to dme for illustrative purposes): 
intelligence tests and measures of general mental ability, measurement and 
prediction of special abilities or aptitudes, personality and character tests, 
measures of attitudes and interests, projective methods and other devices 
for the study of personality, psychometric and sociometric techniques 
With emphasis on standardized testing and statistics, and cducationaf or 
accomplishment tests in schools and elsew here. 

This is not a “rule book” of research methods, but is a discussion of 
concepts, principles, and procedures. Under each chapter on a particular 
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research method the plan of presentation is to identify areas appropriate 
for investigation, to characterize the research procedure or data-gathering 
technique, and to summarize illustrative studies. Many details must remain 
for treatment in the voluminous literature, as listed in the chapter bib- 
liographies and in footnotes, since it is cotiunon for a book of several hun- 
dred pages to be devoted to a single data-gathering technique or procedure. 

The author has not strained at creating artificial dichotomies in re- 
searcii approaches: the scientific versus the philosophical, the quantitative 
versus the qualitative, the mathematical versus the descriptive, or the sta- 
tistical versus the clinical. These arc complementary procedures in prob- 
lem-solving, probably different aspects of the purposes of inquiry or 
research. 

Since an interdisciplinary view of research now recognizes the Increas- 
ing interdependence of problems and procedures in education, psychology, 
sociology, and certain other social areas, a number of illustrative studies 
and techniques have been drawn from these fields. In a sense, s common 
pattern of research methodology has been presented for the educational, 
psycholt^ical, sociological, and related social fields, with primary emphasis 
on education. 

Tlie footnotes and bibliographies indicate the indebtedness of the 
author to hundreds of research workers and writers on investigational 
procedures. 


C.V,G. 
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1 

The Hallmarks of Scientific Method 


This chapter deals v:ith science and research in relation to scientifie method 
in the educational, psychological, and social areas, interdisciplinary co- 
operation, role of values, hallmarks of the scientist, freedom and responsi- 
bility, participation of the teacher, graduate education, and responsibility 
to society. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF SCIENCE AND RESEARCH 
Vaiying Fnines of Reference 

The characteristics of science hare been analyzed in terms of varying 
frames of reference. One description of science, both as substantive theory 
and as methodology, uses such phrasing as empirical, propositional, logical, 
operational, public (subject to communication to other scientists), prob- 
lem-solving, abstract, tending toward a qrstem, and on-going.* Other cur- 
rent interpretations of the term science, or notions about the scientist and 
his work, are in relation to subject-matter fields, complicated gadgets, 
univenal law s, systematic procedures, technical methodology, and pseudo- 
scientific schemes (for example, astrology, phrenology, physiognomy, 
palmistrj', and graphology).® 

An older description of science and research svas in terms of mathe- 
matical precision and accuracj', objectivi^% vcrifiabilitj’, imparrialit)', and 
expertness, with the first letters of these five characterizations spelling out 

* John T. Doby, Editor, An IntraJuetion to SociJ Researeb. Harrisburg, Penn.: 
Tbf Sraci/iojr Co^ sfijs-p-O-to. 

• Clarence \V. Brown and E^wia £. Gh'se&i. Seientlfie Method h Ptyehotogj. 
New York: McGraw-HiU Book Co., I95S'P* J"1- 
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the word movie. We now recognize, however, that many historical, de- 
scriptive-survey, and case-ciinical studies cannot be phrased or reported 
in mathematical terms, and that precision may be in cither mathematical 
or verbal terms. In many instances riie criteria of objectivity and veri- 
fiability can be only partially satisfied in the educational, psychological, 
and social areas. 

It may be that the following bit of verse will not take us too far afield. 
Moving up the page, the letters in Italics speJ! out the word tmvie.^ 

M-O-V-I-E 

Deep, how deep 

The wisdom of Old Chinal 

Unfathomable, 

Illuminating-, 

Wisdom gained by reflection, 

Introspection, 

Conversation with sages 
Dong lost in sleep: 

Expertly data all arrived at. 

Ergos cunningly connived at. 

Fallacies fully contrived at. 

Impattiil in their scope 
And comprehension; 

Ferifiable in their minutest dimension 
By laws of calculation 
And mensuration: 

Objectively observed 
By millions concemphdve; 

■^fathcmatkally demonstrable 
Before and after Euclid 
That VIRTUE conasts simply 
In being 

TU-YUNG-TU. 

Br Ira E IIarmson, Leitchfelo. Ky. 

Nature of Modem Research 

Over the course of time man has used other than scientific methods or 
sources for arriving at answers to his questions or problems, including 
mythology and personification, supernatural eaplansrion, personal experi- 
ence. custom and tradition, the v«h« of authority, and syllogistic reason- 
ing. While man has ordinarily found his answers to perplexing or inter- 
• It wis written by a graduate sudenc vriib longue in cheek 
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esting questions through other than research methods, he is engaged in 
research if he follows a procedure substantially as follows:* 

If he questions his explanations, the stage is set for research. If he goes 
further and challenges the methods by which he arrived at his conclusion; if 
he critically and sprematically repeats his observatioiu; if he devises special 
tools for taking, recording, and analyzing his observations; if he tests the 
reliability and rhe validity of these tools and evaluates his data in other ways; 
if he scrutinizes the thought processes by which he posses from one step of his 
logic to another; if he gradually refines his concept of what it is he is tryin" to 
explain and considers anew the necessary and sufficient conditions for proof; 
if at every step he proceeds with the utmost caution, realizing that his purpose 
is not to arrive at an answer which is personally pleasing, but rather one which 
will stand up under the critical attacks of those who doubt his answer — if he 
can meet these criteria and steadfastly hold ro his purpose, then he is doing 
research. 

The characteristics of research have been identified concretely in an 
analj-sis (of two studies) made to determine whether research was repre- 
sented rather than a more casual or routine piece of work.® The major 
characteristics of research, as identified, were: inclusion in the report of a 
description of methodology and sources, original observations, careftd 
planning step by step in gathering and evaluaring data, si^remaric organiza- 
tion and summarization of data, and a background of genera] competence 
on the part of the investigator. 

Steps or Sequence in Research 

It should not be assumed that any given list (series) of steps in scien- 
tific or reflective thinking (research or investigation) follows some invari- 
able sequence. In actuality, the steps in research or problem-solving may 
move backward and forward in a “shuttle-like” fashion. The investigator 
may go from the hypothesis to the data and, if the hj'pothesis proves in- 
valid, he will return to formuhtian of a new' h^-pothesis. ^Vith the pos- 
sibility of this shuttle-like movement alwaj-s present in research, it is 
helpful to identify the more imponant steps in problem-solving. Although 
the temporal order is substantially as enumerated below, we should recog- 
nize that these steps in scientific investigation represent a somewhat ideal- 
ized account of how the scientist actually does his work.® 

1. Selection of problem area 

2 . Acquaintance with current theory and knowledge in the area 

* Quoted from Carter V. Good and Doi^s C. Scares, Mtthods of Researcb: Edu- 
cational. P^'chologicil. Sociological. New York. Appleton-Century-Crofts, l9J4-p. tl. 
^Ibld^ p. 169-71. 
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3. Definition of the problem 

4. Development of hypothesis 

5. Development of the formal argument 

6 . Dchneatlon of the source of data 

7. Cteition of the instrument 

8. Writing a “dummy argument” 

9. Pretest of the instrument, and possible revision 

10. Formal acquisition of data 

11. Analysis of the data 

iJ. Formal write-up of conchisions reached. 

A briefer, consobdated list of steps in research, similar to the sequence 
of chapters in tbs book, is as follows: 

1. Definition and development of the problem, includjng the survey of the 
related literature and formulation of the working hypothesis 

a. Selection or creation of appropriate data-gatherlng techciques and actual 
collection of data 

3. Classification and analysis of data 

4. Conclusions, generalizaoons, and applications (with due attention to 
reporting). 

Fallacy of Dogmatic Finality 

In discussing the importance of open-nundedness on the part of the 
scientist and scholar, WhneheaU has expressed himself forcefully on what 
he terms “the fallacy of dogmatic finality”:^ 

The Universe is vast. Nothing is more curious than the self-satisfied dogma- 
tism with which mankind at each period of its history cherishes the delusion of 
the finality of its existing modes of knowledge. Sceptics and believers are all 
alike. At this moment scientists and sceptics are the leading dogmatists. Advance 
in detail is admitted, fundamental noscliy is barred. This dogmatic common 
sense is the death of philosophic advenrore. The Universe is vast. 

I was in Cambridge in the iSSo's, first as an undergraduate, beer as one of 
the staff. It was from two hundred to two hundred and fifty years since mathe- 
matics had had ICS fresh impetus from men like Descartes and Sir Isaac Newton; 
there were certain borderlands where affairs in that science were considered 
mdcfinable, but in the mam, mathecnaticaf physics looked sound and solid. . . . 
By the turn of the century, nothing, absolutely nothing was left that had not 
been challenged, if not shaken, not a single major concept. Tbs I consider to 
have been one o{ the supreme facts of my experience. 

’Quoted from Dialogues of Alfred Kertb Wbiteheid. As Recorded by Lucicn 
Price. New Yock. New American Lobtary of World Literature, 1954. p. u. 175. 
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Misconceptions Concerning Social Sdcnce 

Among the tvrong attitudes and misconceptions concerning social 
science, as held by many college freshmen (and others), are sue common 
fallacies. 

t. Science is techniques and gadgeny. The average student judges the 
merits of a particular scientific endeavor by certain superficial “techniques” 
which are easily grasped. He sees the sdenttst as a man in a white coat, working 
alone in a laboratory full of test tubes, gulling retorts, and flashing electronic 
signals. This concept would rule out most ph^-sical scientists, more biological 
scientists, and all social scientists. 

2. In some cases he has the stercot^'ped idea that a scientific bw must be an 
algebraic equation. This would rule out many biological and social generaliza- 
tions. For example, the prineipfc of blood cooscaacy (hotneostasfs) can be 
stated clearly in words. It applies to all human beings and has many useful 
applications in “life and death" problems. 

3. Then there is the misconception that “it must be infallible or it isn’t 
sdeoce.” We have found that the student rejecu the l.Q. test as a social inven- 
tion because it has certain flaws. But he does not reject the products of the 
physical sciences on the same grounds. Yet anyone who has a TV set knows 
that it distorts reality and breaks down on occasion. 

4. The socul scientist is perceived as “studying people” as unique person- 
alities and “the basic units of soeiety'”; therefore, to predict anything which will 
happen in society, we must know all of the unique characteristics of each 
in^viduah But to expect any social scientist to know what Mary Jones will be 
doing on her twenty-first birthday 1$ as hopeless as asbng the physical scientist 
when a cork throswa in the Mlssissipyu River will arrive in Kew Orleans: Pure 
Scientific investigation Is more likely to focus on such basic variables as con- 
formity, rumor, decision-making, role conflict, attitude, etc. 

5. Another interesting bebef h that, in the physical sciences, the basic 
theoretical concepts are more “real” and tangible than in the social sciences. 
For example, the majority of the freshmen classify the atom as something that 
has been proven beyond a shadow of a doubt, but the “subconscious mind” as 
having never been proven ta exist — “It’s just a theory." Yer, it is simpler to 
demonstrate the cristence of the subconscious mind than the concept of the 
atom. 

6. A large proportion of the freshmen share rfie misconception that "science 
is successful insofar as it contributes to the manufacturing of more gadgets.”* 

Scientific Method and Edncational Research 

A definition of research which ends with an analysis of the character- 
istics of scientific method emphasizes that;* 

•Quoted from Rayinond L. Gorden, jlnflocb Noret jf. 1-8; May igjS. 

• Quoted from Francis G. Cornell, “Kes-trch and S-ience in Education." Rtport 
of the First Inttmatioru! Conferenee cn Edueasiond Resexreb. Educational Studies 
and Documents, No. 10. Paris: UNESCO, 19s*- P- 
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I. Research is a form of human behavior or activity, 
a. Many educational investigations are applied research, made lor the pur- 
pose of solving an immediate concrete problem, sometimes utilizing the tools 
and technic^ues of other disciplioes. 

3. Scientific method involves purpose, theory, and verification of hypothesis 
or theory by observation and/or experiment. 

At least one general definition of research would be that which refers to 
the activity of collecting information (or observing reality) in an orderly and 
systematic fasliion. The quality of such aedvior presumably varies with the 
dependability of the information collected, whether that be a count of the 
number of test items passed on a test administered to n groups of pupils or the 
descriptions of class and grade o^nizadon in k different schools. But there is 
no need here to dwell at length upon what is good and what is poor research. 
To be sure, the best research is that which is reliable, verifiable and exhaustive, 
so that It provides information in which we have confidence. The main point 
here is that research is, literally speaking, a kind of human behaviour, an 
activity in which people engage. By this definition all intelligent human be- 
haviovji involves some research. . . . 

In eduetdon. teachers, adminiscraton, scholars, or others engage in educa- 
tional research when they systematically [and purposefully] assemble infor- 
mation about schools, school children, the social inattLX in which a school or 
school system is determined, the characterisoc of the learner or the interacdon 
between the school and the pupil. . . . 

Hence, by literal definition, the collection of data [according to a purpose 
and plan] concerning a vast array of subjects abour education may be con- 
sidered educadonal research. Educational research is an applied research and 
may be undertaken for the purpose of solving an immediate concrete problem 
or satisfying an acdon taken, or of convening people to a point of view. It may 
also be undenaken simply for the puipose of the doing of it. On the other hind, 
if it possesses characteristics of the mecitods of scietice, it may be as basic and 
fundamental as the subject maner of educational research can be basic — 
unless, of course, we stray emiicly from the educational arena and become 
purely psycholopcal, sociological, historical, economic, anthropological, politi- 
cal. or some other form of researchists. The educauonal arena is cenamly 
interdisciplinary. An educauonal problem can require the characteristics of 
several disciplines. . . . 

Tliere have been many learned analyses defining and describing the 
methods of science. The layman is largely unaware of science as a way of 
human behaviour. To lum science Is a storehouse of knowledge, a product of 
the processes or methods of saence. I shall Lnut my discussion only to the 
methods, since it seems evident that the chacancnstics of research, scientific or 
otherwise, arc best detemuned by the processes of arriving at the end product 
and not the product itself. 

As has been suggested, the activides which we call educational research 
may be guided by many purposes besides the purposes of science There is a 
level of activity classified as educational research but which miglit also be 
eliminated from our definition because of the absence of purpose. It is easy for 
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guidance, personnel administradon, p^chologlcal counseling, and education in 
its many phases and divisions are particularly imporcanL 

h should prove especially pioiitablc to bridge some of the remaining 
gaps between sociology and psychology.** Although differences in the 
historical roots of psychology and sociology in the realms of assumption, 
theory, and method have often prevented effective communication and 
collaboration between these two disciplines, relations arc now so mature 
that it is profitable to make expUdt some of the remaining gaps between 
sociology and psychology. From the beginning, sociology has considered 
as its central problem the question of how individuals learn to act to- 
gether and to adjust to one another, while the basic question posed by 
psychologists about social factors is what effect they have on individual 
behavior. Typically the psychologist has adopted the experimental method 
as his basic research approach, and the sociologist has emphasized observa- 
tion, frequently in the form of diaries and other personal documents, 
questionnaire responses, scales, and similar procedures, as basic techniques 
of gathering evidence. Psychologists and sociologists need to give further 
study to differences in their approaches to problems in such areas as 
heredity and environment, intelligence, learning, and personality. 

As the result of co-operative work on certain common problems, 
however, a number of theoretical concepts and propositions are now more 
or less the shared property of psychology, sociology, anthropology, and 
education, or, at least, such concepts are reasonably meaningful m theo- 
ictical discussions of an mterdisciplinary nature that cross departmental 
boundaries. Certain interdisciplinary agreements in these fields may be 
found with respect to the human organism, human behavior, interaction, 
grouping, culture, social smicture, personality, and symbolization and 
communication. 

Thus we must admit that there are difficulties, technical and of a psycho- 
socio-cultural nature, along the way toward the achievement of general theory 
and wider coliabosauon among speualists in the »udy of social man. But we do 
not regard such difficulties as insuperable. Already we have a vast amount of 
data and understanding concerning mankind. On the basis of the science we 
already have we know that time after titne men have reached their goals in tlie 
face of what seemed to be insurmoiintable obstacles. It would be ironic indeed 
if we as scientific students of man should in our own case remain paralyzed in 
the face of difficulties chat are actually rather trivial and chat wc should thereby 
be blocked from our goal— which after all, is nothing more and nothing less 

** Arnold M “Tlxe Hiatiu Between Sociology atul Psychology." Theory and 
Method in the Social Seicneei, Atameapolu, Unisemey of Afinncsota Press, 1954- P- 
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than a reliable undentanding of social man, an understanding constantly in- 
creasing in breadth, in truth, and in clarity." 

The present national and international scene makes imperative an 
evaluation of the role and potential contribution of behavioral science, 
Nvluch is characterized as follows by a special committee: 

This is the combined endeavor of many fields mvestigatmg all aspects 
of behavior, leading to understanding of homan beings as individuals wd m 
social relations. Behavioral science therefore includes many studies m 
fields of anthropology, biochemistry, ecology, economics, genetics, geography, 
history bnguistics, mathemaacal sradstics. neurology, pharmacology, phj-si- 
oloey, poUrical science, psv-chiatry. psycholog)', sociology, and zoolog)'. 
Applicanons ramify into advertising, business administraQoa. education, gov- 
eitimeni, human engineering, labor rebdons, bw, medicine. nuLtary science, 
operations research, personnel selection, pubbe reUtions. and many other 
assets of human endeavor. Some of these sciences are soil in early stages 
ofdevelopment, but American research in them at the moment has a clear 
lead over Russian, which is consmeted by Communist dogma. 

Behavioral science has demonsuated io usefulness to human wellare 
and national securit)-. Its further development could increase its contnbuoon 
in areas of incemational reUtioos. military defense, and nanonil vigor. 

According to the same committee in this field, applications of basic 
research in behavioral science have led to significant advances that already 
have had an impact on society. This progress includes: 

IntelUoencc and aptitude testing; techniques to speed learning and m- 
crease the effecoreness of education; use of drugs in allevnaong or curing 
certain mental illnesses; sample survey methods using mithemancal sta^a 
for measurino' and predicting social trends; development of increasingly rebable 
economic investors fundamental to planning in government wd indu^'; 
use of croup d>'aanucs to improve the efficiency of face-to-face working 
croups- and many others. Such achievements make for widespread general 
Lcem^ce— sometimes too enthuaastic and uncritical-of behavorial saence. 

^oughout the ages when man has gained more Imowledge he has gained 
more freedom. His understanding of physical bws mcreasingly has enabled 
him to control the natural environment, protect himself from heat and 
» n„oted from John GiUin. Editor. For a Science of Social Mm: Convcreences in 
Anthro^F^^. P?choIogy, and Soc-dogy. New York; The Macmdlan .9J4. 
p. B Lusiki, /nrerdwe/p/inwy Temi Reiearcb: Methods and Prob- 

lems n” 1 of t^Res^fch Training Series. New York: New York University Press 
/f«p Kitional Training Laboratories), 1958. ]8s p. , 

“O^ed from James G. Mdler and Others. Noriona/ Support for BebnwJ 
February i9S8- M P- At time of pubHcauon. obtainable from James G.MiUer, 
\venu7. S’.AV. Waihigton 6. D.C 

lirl W. Deutsch. “The Hace of Behavioral Sciences in Graduate Tram- 
ing in International Relations.” Bebniorai Seiaue j: 278-841 Jul)' « 9 j 8 . 
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coll!, 2nd travel speedily and comfortably. Expanding biological science has 
freed him from pestilences, most of the terrors of childbirth, the feebleness 
of malnutrition, many forms of pain and physical misery. His life span 
has been prolonged and made more healthy. 

Similarly behavioral science, directly proi»iig man’s central nature, gives 
promise of increasing his degrees of freedom and expanding his e^ectiveness 
and creativity. He can be released from the constriction of life by neurosis 
and feeblemindedness and the tragedy of psychosis; the limitation of oppor- 
tunity from inadequate education, associated prejudice and bias; the diminish- 
ing of contentment and efteedveness from marital strife, industrial unrest. 
Clime and delinquency, and perhaps most of all, die fear of internadonil con- 
flict which constrains the free expression of the world’s peoples. To these 
central problems of human existence the sciences of man ultimately address 
themselves. 

We are coming to accept as likely in the future a sort of physical existence 
wliich would have been unimaginable a few years ago. But the potential 
benefits which can flow from basic study of our behavior are not so clearly 
seen. 


ROLE OF VALUES IN RESEARCH AND EDUCATION 

Educational research and social invesdgadon in general, including the 
behavioral sciences, owe a prominent place to cenain concepts that are 
common in our culture: purpose, modve, teleology, values, feelings, and 
emotions. These values are basic to human living, a view that has received 
greatly Increased support since the 1930’$. At that rime, there was an over- 
empiiasis in many graduate deparanencs of education and psychology on 
statisdcal and measurement techniques, to the partial exclusion of certain 
other problem-solving procedures. There were even some graduate bul- 
ledns where the term philosophy was not permitted to appear in a course 
dde 01 dcsciiption. That this view has changed materially can be amply 
documented in the literature of educadon, psychology, and sociology.^ 

The “pure" sciendst traditionally prided himself on his concern for 
fact and his indifference to value, an atdeude that influenced Ticchener, 
who imitated the classical phydeist in his zeal to make psychology scien- 
dfle and excluded value, along with meaning and utility, from the new 
science of psychology. It is true that some schools of psychology have 
centered dicir problems around purpose, personality, adjustment, or 
GestaUen, rather than around sensadon, with at least some place for value 

“Carter V. GooJ, “The Role of Values in Educational and Social Research." 
VtaboiSy )oiiTnai o\ Edutauon }j- a;e-7i; March 19;$. 

Carter V. Good and Douglas E. Scales, oil. cat., p. vii. 
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in their world of facts, and yet other psychologists have reserved for 
values a central place in their system. From this varied background 
psychology in the 1930’s developed applications of the scientific method 
in attacking various aspects of the problem of values. A comprehensive 
review of psychological studies of values, based on a bibliography of iii 
items, covers the following problems:^* 

i. Measuring the values of groups of individuals and relating the re- 
sults to other data concerning the groups (individual differences) 
a. The origin and development of values within the individual 
3. The influence of an individual’s values on his cognitive life. 

By ^vay of definition and delimitation. Dukes concludes from his re- 
view that such terms as attitude, interest, motive, need, sentiment, or 
valence are often used interchangeably with value, or at least refer to some 
aspect of value, and that investigations of level of aspiration, character, or 
the superego almost necessarily involve evaluations. 

As pointed out in the preceding section of this chapter, dealing with 
the interdisciplinary aspects of research, scientists and scholars arc coming 
to rccogiuie that there is really no essential conflict bet%veen the problem- 
solving procedures of science, philosophy, logic, history, statistics, and 
case-clinical study, whether our concern is with values or some other 
major question. Therefore, in offering graduate instruction, particularly 
in research courses, and in our discussions of research, we should make 
only moderate use of the term scientific. The methods of science (and 
technology) and of philosophy (and Ic^ic) arc complementary techniques, 
perhaps different aspects of the general puqjose of a single discipline of 
inquiry, in the development of problem or concept and in the gathering of 
evidence with which to test or modify the concept. It is held that science 
without philosophy is blind, while philosophy without science is empty. 

This point of view is in keeping with evidence of an interdisciplinary 
approach and of close co-operation between the different areas of beha- 
vioral and human and social science, as found in the literature and in cer- 
tain graduate programs and research ccnttis that utilize the combined 
resources of psychology, sociology, anthropology, education, and a number 
of other social fields. This larger movement toward co-operation in all the 
human sciences makes it possible 10 develop a common pattern of research 
methodolo<Ty (and to some extent theory, as well as background for study 

•’ Willum F. DuVes, “Ps)'cholo^cal Studies of Values.” Ptyebologicil BiJJeun 51: 
14-50; January 1955. 
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co\d, and travel speedily and comfortably. Expanding biological science has 
freed him from pestilences, most of the terrors of childbirth, the feebleness 
of maltiutcLaon, many forms of and physical misery. His life span 
has been prolonged and made more healthy. 

Similarly behavioral science, directly probing man’s central nature, gives 
promise of increasing his degrees of freedom and expanding liis effectiveness 
and creativity. He can be released from the constriction of life by neurosis 
and feeblemindedness and the tragedy of psychosis; the limitation of oppor- 
tunity from inadequate education, associated prejudice and bias; the diminish- 
ing of contentment and effectiveness from tntiUal strife, industrial unrest, 
crime and delinquency; and perhaps most of all, the fear of international con- 
flict which constrains the free expression of the world's peoples. To these 
central problems of human existence the sciences of man ultimately address 
themselves. 

We are coming to accept is likely in the future a sort of physical existence 
wliich would have been unimaginable a few years ago. But the potential 
bcneflis which can flow fiom basic study of our behavior are not so clcajly 
seen. 


ROLE OF VALUES IK RESEARCH AND EDUCATION 

Educational research and social investigation in genera!, including the 
behavioral scLcoces, owe a prominent place ro certain concepts that are 
common in our culture: purpose, motive, teleology, values, feelings, and 
emotions. These values ate basic to human living, a view that has received 
greatly increased support since the ipjo’s. At that time, there svas an over- 
emphasis in many graduate depatements of education and psychology on 
statistical and measurement techniques, to the partial exclusion of certain 
Qtlter problem-solving procedures. There were even some graduate bul- 
letins where the term philosophy was not permitted to appear in a course 
title or description. That this view has changed materially can be amply 
documented in the literature of education, psychology, and sociology.** 

The "pute" scientist traditionally pnded himself on his concern for 
fact and his indifference to value, an atticude that influenced Titchener, 
who imitated the classical physicist Ui his leal to make psychology scien- 
tifle and excluded value, along with meaning and utility, from tlie new 
science of psychology. It is true that some schools of psychology have 
centered their problems around purpose, personality, adjustment, or 
GejiflJien, rather than around sensation, with at least some place for value 

** Carter V. Good, ‘The Role of Values in Educational and Social Research." 
PcaboJy leurnal of Education jj- 2S9-7i( Mardi tqsfi. 

Carter V. Good and Douglas C Scates; op. ciC, p vii. 
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in iheir world of facts, and yet other psychologists have reserved for 
values a central place in their system. From this varied background 
psychology* in the 1930’s developed applications of the scientific method 
in attacking various aspects of the problem of values. A comprehensive 
review of psychological studies of values, based on a bibliography of 2 1 1 
items, covers the following profalcms:*^ 

1. Measuring the values of groups of individuals and relating the re- 
sults to other data concerning the groups (individual differences) 

2. The origin and development of values within the individual 

3. The influence of an individual’s values on his cognitive life. 

By way of definition and delimitation, Dukes concludes from his re- 
view that such terms as atricude, interest, motive, need, sentiment, or 
valence are often used interchangeably with value, or at least refer to some 
aspect of value, and that investigations of level of aspiration, character, or 
the superego almost necessarily involve evaluations. 

As pointed out in the preceding section of this chapter, dealing with 
the interdisciplinary aspects of research, scientists and scholars are coming 
to recogniie that there is realty no essential conflict between the problem- 
solving procedures of science, philosophy, logic, history, statistics, and 
case-clinical study, whether our concern 1$ with values or some other 
major question. Therefore, in offering graduate instruction, particularly 
in research courses, and in our discussions of research, we should make 
only moderate use of the term sciemific. The methods of science (and 
technology) and of philosophy (and logic) are complementary techniques, 
perhaps different aspects of the general purpose of a single discipline of 
inquiry, in the development of problem or concept and in the gathering of 
evidence with which to test or modify the concept. It is held that science 
without philosophy is blind, while philosophy without science is empty. 

This point of view is in keeping with evidence of an interdisciplinary 
approach and of close co-operation betivccn the different areas of beha- 
vioral and human and social science, as found in the literature and in cer- 
tain graduate programs and research centers that utilize the combined 
resources of psychology.soclology.anihropology, education, and a number 
of other social fields. This larger movement toward co-operation in all the 
human sciences makes it possible to develop a common pattern of research 
methodology (and to some extent theoiy, as well as background for study 

F. Dukes, “Psj'choloyical Stnditj of Values." ji; 

14-50; January 1955. 
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of values), with appropriate applications to each special field of inves- 
tigation. 

Bj' way of an illustration of research in the realm of values, as sum- 
marized by a reviewer, Morris studied the preferences of college students 
in several counmes with respect to “ways to live." 

The larger conceptions of the gooJ life — the “schemata of value” as 
Gordon Allport has called them — haae seemed either so complex and shift- 
ing, or so vaguely transcendental as to renst empirical study. Their analysis 
and dynairdcs tradiuonally have been left to the humanist, the piofessioiul 
philosopher, or the theologian. In the main the social scientist has aioided 
ihcnu The psychologist, it is tnie, has achieved a certain methodological 
rigor and elegance in the study of such molecular phenomena as mociscs, 
attitudes, beliefs, goals, ethical judgmencs, and the lilwe, all of which are, 
however, peripheral to the larger problem. 

Tliere hate been some notable attempts to study values in the global sense. 
\Vitncss the widely contrasting value patterns identified in various cultures 
by Ruth Benedict and Margaret Mead, and the democratic and anti-demo- 
cratic polarities isolated by Adomo. Dsc FrenVcl-Brunswalc ei al. in the 
study of authoritarian personalit}*. The clinical ps}xhologist has become in- 
creasingly awtcc th«, as a matter of thetapeuoc utategy, implicitly of w- 
pbcitly he must commit himself to some broad concepoon of the good bfe, 
and such a shrewd obsener as Erich Fromm raises the disturbing quesciun of 
tlie universabty of the value norms by which mencai hcaliJi and ill health are 
to be )udged. 

A study of values which is intended to male an empirical contribution 
to a science of man must take into account the nature and extent of cultural 
influences. Although anihropotogiscs arc not in complete agreement as to iu 
interpretanoti, there is an impressive amount of evidence indicating tliat all 
exjvcricnce, tncluding values, is paniaUy or wholly culturally determined. The 
basic requirement of Professor Moms’ research is a measuring instrument 
capable of use across cultural boundaries. 

In the present study the basic inscrutnent consisted of tliirtccn $uni- 
mancs of “ways to live,'' and the respondents rated their preferences of each 
Way on a sesenfolJ scale. The Ways were given no fornul labels, but they 
embody the conceptions of tiie good life as expressed in vanoui religious an,! 
cihical sv-stems. T>e respondents were approxiniaicly 6awo college students 
in (he United States, Canada, China, India, Japan, and N'orway.*' 

To cite another example of problems of values, l^asswcU suggests four 
types of contributions needed in die field of political science.'* 

‘•QuiKtJ frum review by FranUui rearuig. Conifittporjry I'lyebolo^y i- ijy-j^. 
June 1917. i.f Ourict Miifrit, I’trifitfi of llmmj’i Vtlut Oiiogu Tlie L'oivcrsity of 
OiKipt Press, tvji XV + 109 p. 

ftinit llariilj I) LssaweU, “ISjIukJ Science of Science.* Scieniifie 
MeniUj tt-tA, JsniLuy 
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One professional contribution, it appears, is to project a comprehensive 
image of the future for the purpose of indicating how our overriding goal 
values are UVely to be affected (if current policies continue). 

A closely related contribution conrists in clarifying the fundamental goal 
values of the body politic. We are accustomed to confront political ideologies 
with new factual contingencies and to suggest appropriate specific interpre- 
tations. We also confront political doctrines with rival doctrines and with 
comprehensive theological and meuphysical systems. 1 have called actenoon 
to the point that the basic value systems of European civiUzation, m par- 
ticular, are likely to be exposed to sweeping challenge as biology ^d 
engineering narrow the obvious differences between man and neighboring 
species and between man and centraUy operating machines. The crisis will be 
peculiarly sharp if we create or discover forms of life superior to man in 
intellect or instinctual predispositions. Our traditions have not been life- 
centered but man-cencered. We possess various paranoidlike traditions of 
being “chosen.” Oearly a difficult task of modifymg these egocentric perspec- 
tives lies ahead. 

The third task is historical and scientific. It is histoncal m the sense that by 
mobiUang knowledge about the past we are enabled to recogni» the 
appearance of new panems and the diffotioa or restncBoo of the old. It is 
sdenrific in the sense that we summarue the past in order to confirm (or 
disconfirm) propositions about the interplay of prediiposinon and environ- 
mcnc. If we are to serve the aims of historic recognition and of scienofic 
analyas one of our professional responsibilities is to expedite the develop- 
ment of more perfect institutions specialized to continual self-observation on 
a global scale. Self-observation requires guidance by a s>-«em of theoretical 
modeU of the political process in which a continuing gradation is maintained 
between the most inclusive model and submodels adjusted to more limited 
contexts in time and space. Continual self-observation tenders it necessary at 
each step through time to reevaluate die appropriateness of the operational 
indices for the variables and concepts employed at the most recent step. In 
this way. aU the concepts that figure in systematic, descriptive political science 
can be kept chronically pcrtineai to the ordering of political events as the 

future unfolds. . , . , 

The fourth task is invenave and evaluative. It consists m originating 
policy alternatives by means of which goal values can be maximized. In 
wtimating the Ukely occurrence of an event (or event category), it is 
essential to ake into account the historical trends and the saentifically. 
ascertained predispoadons in the world arena or any pertinent part thereof. 

Many of our values arc the result of tradition, experience, and envi- 
ronment rather than education. Some of our highest values are emotion- 
ally, rather than intellectually, transmitted. Education as to values is 
considered the very essence of living. 

How-one-feels Is posrible of education, and needs education as surely as 

what-onc-chinks. 
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HALUIARKS OF THE SCIENTIST 

What arc the in3)or charactensdcs or hallmarks of the scientist and 
scholarr^^ Although at times some investigators may fail to recognize 
urgent problems pressing for attention, or may lack essential training for 
undertaking a particular study, or may hesitate to pay the full price for an 
unusually time-consuming or complex investigation, most scientists and 
research workers possess in some form or measure the characteristics de- 
scribed below. Many additional illustrations of these traits of the scientist 
or scholar may be found in the chapter on the formulation and develop- 
ment of the problem. 

Problem Awareness 

The alert scholar or scientist has a sensitivity to problems or a prob- 
lem awareness, although at times even able scientists and inventors over- 
look problems and solutions close at hand. All too frequently the beginner 
in research suffers from the handicap of ^'problem blindness.” In inves- 
tigating his problem, the scientist may see fit to duplicate an experiment, 
may extend his study in time or scope, or may follow an ‘‘offshoot” of an 
investigation in progress that “buds out.” 

Appropriate Spedalization 

In modem times sound scholarship requires considerable specializa- 
tion, although a caution against overspecialization is in order. It was much 
easier in Helmholtz’s day, however, for him to consider all experimental 
physical science as his field and to attribute much of his success to tltis 
breadth of interest and talent: "Possessing some geometrical capaci^, and 
equipped with a knowledge of physics, I had, by good fortune, been 
thrown among medical men, where i found in physiology a virgin soil of 
great fertility; while, on the other hand, 1 was led by the considerations 
of the vital processes to questions and points of view which are usually 
foreign to pure mathematicians and phj'acists.”** 

“Carter V. Gooit ‘The Hallnuris of Scholarship and Ileseare):," Thf Geoi 
Education of Youth. Forty-fourth Annital Schootmen's Week Proceedin'^ Edited 
by Frederick C Gniber. Philadelphia: Univetwy of Pennsylvania Pfcs^ 1957. p. 

Also see Harold K. Schilling, “A Human Enterprise." Science tij: ijj^-ay; June 
6, 1958. Science as lived by its practitioners, especially in i« human and social aspects, 
bean but litde rejemWsnce to the sceteotyptf of taeace as dcscriiwd in prinr. 

“Howard Gruber and VaJmai Gruber, *Tiermann von Helmholtz: Nineteenth- 
Century Polymorph.” Scietuipc MontUy 8]s 9a-99; August 1956. 
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Acquaintaoce with Related Research 

In all scientific endeavor, research workers have recognized their 
interdependence in the identification and solution of problems. In spite of 
difficulties in securing the works of other scholars, even such early inves- 
tigators as Roger Bacon and Leonardo da Vinci reveal an extensive knowl- 
edge of the writings of other scholars in their special fields of interest. On 
the other hand, it must be admitted that certain able scientists and scholars 
have considered it undesirable or even unwise to study closely the related 
literature dealing with the particular problem under study, fearing that 
these earlier studies would condition the investigator's mind to see the 
problem in the same way and thus overlook a new or more promising 
approach. It would seem essential and reasonable to read critically in the 
related literature as a stimulus to thinking. 

Intellectual Curiosity and Drive 

The pages of the history of science and scholarship are filled with the 
names of worken led or driven to their discoveries by consuming intel- 
lectual curiosity or by some compelling dnve. HiscotUns especially have 
been prodigious workers with remarkable powers of concentration. 
Pavlov's parting advice to young investigators was to become familiar 
with the groundwork of the science, to become accustomed to simple 
scientific tools, to peneuate beneath the surface of things, to remain 
modest, and to develop a compelling intellectual curiosity; “And lastly, 
science must be your passion. Remember that science claims a man's whole 
life. Had he two lives they would nor suffice. Science demands an un- 
divided allegiance from its followers. In your wotk and in your research 
there must always be passion.”** 

Willingness to Pay the Price 

Research workers frequently encounter certain costs and hazards (fi- 
nancial, physical, or otherwise). Wallin” tells of the early difficulties of 
clinical ps)'chologists in securing recognition and prestige, as compared 
with the M.D. In one of his early clinical positions he did all the indi- 

”l\an Pavlov. Sciemipe Alentblj 8i- 1191 September ipjf. 

Also see Qarence Lcutia. “A Newr Look at Curiosity and Creativity.” Joiimid of 
Higher EJiiejtioa 19 IJ2-40; March 1958. 

. ’* J-.C. Wallace Wallin. The Odyssey of a Esychoiogisf Pionccrina Experiences 

in Special Education. QinicaJ Ps)c:hoI<^, and Mental Hjgene w«R a Compre- 
hensive Bibliography of the Aulbora Publicauons. tVdmington, Del.: The Author, 
«95}. p. 4)'5'- 
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vidual and group testing, scored the papers, made the records, compiled 
tlic results, did the transcribing (as much as could be done), and the 
clerical work (filing, indexing, ^ping case reports, letters, write-ups of 
results, articles, and answering phone calls). He did not even have the use 
of a typewriter but had to purchase his own machine, on which he did 
all of the official tj'ping. He paid for hKo«Ti stationery and stamps. Wallin 
encountered serious obstacles in the early days of his clinical work, an 
B.Tpcn'ence that he shared with many other psychologists, in securing 
recognition as a professional staff member, in studying psychological 
phenomena of certain patients, in freedom of movement on the grounds of 
the institution, in association with medical members of the staff, and in 
freedom of publication and attendance at professional meetings- 

Creativity and Ingenuity 

As to technique and equipment, the most important instrument or 
element in research is the mind of man. Although adequate methods, tech- 
niques, equipment, and working conditions are important in many types 
of research, ornate laboratory equipment and complex measuring and 
recording instruments will not of themselves guarantee soundness of think- 
ing or valid evidence. Great discoveries have been made in unexpected 
places and in improvised laboratories. 

A Negative Image of the Scientist 

An e.«cudre in industry has commented on the negative imsgo of the 
scientist among high-school pupils, as reported by Margaret Mead and 
Rhoda Metraux. He goes on to refute this false impression by data from 
approximately half tiae 2,400 technically trained specialists engaged in re- 
search for the du Pont Company. These sdentiscs received their education 
in 258 colleges and universities in the United States and 34 foreign institu- 
tions, 68 per cent with doctoral degrees, with specialization chiefly in 
chemistry and to a lesser extent in chemical engineering, other types of 
engineering, physics, bacteriology, and biochemistry. The dam from these 
specialists refute the negative image of the scientist as follows:*® 

i. “A scientist should not marry. No one wanes to be such a scientist or to 
marry him.” For the sample, 88 per cent of the scientists are married, with an 
average of two children per family. 

j. ‘‘His work may be dangerous. Chemicals may explode. He may be hurt 

** Samuel Lenhef, Tbe ScUnliit as a Person. Tenth Annual Management Con- 
ference. Graduate School of Business and PuUie Administraiion. CoroeS Uniicrsit)-, 
Ithaca, N.Y, April jS. loi®- E. I. do Pont de Nemours snd Co., 1938. 15 p. 
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by radlanon, or may die" The injury frequency* rate for the scientists was lower 
than tlic ovci-all company rate during the same period. 

}. “He may not believe in Godi, or may iosc Ids religion." Seventy-five per 
cent of the research workers menrioned church In listing their activities. 

4. “He is a brain; he is so involved in his work tliat he doesn't know what is 
going on in the world. He has no ocher interests and neglects his body for his 
mind. ... He has no social lifct no ocher intcUectuai interests, no hobbies or 
relaxations." Among 37 per cent of the scientists titerc was a range of 64 dif- 
ferent civic activines. 

5. “His woik is uninteresting, dull, monotonous, tedious, time-consuming, 
and, though he works for years, he may see no results or may fail, and he is 
likely to receive neither adequate recompense nor recognition. He may live in 
a cold-water fiat; his laboratory may be dingy." Only a few scientists found re- 
search dull. One out of four of these scientists decided upon his career before 
reaching die age of fifteen, and most of these specialists had a strong personal 
interest in the field of research represented. 

6. “If he works by himself, he is alone and has heavy expenses. If he works 
for a big company, he has to do as he is told, and his discoveries must be turned 
over to the company and may not be used; he is just a cog in a machine.” It is 
common for the scientist to share through a bonus system in the reu'ards result- 
ing from his discoveries. Although scientists ate dilTerent from ordinary people, 
in terms of creanvicy, it is this difference that contributes to the uoderscanding 
of our world. 

Attitudes in Educational Research 

The pracucal approaclu informal language (probably unacceptable 
to many scientists), and human (even sentimental) qualities represented 
in a description of the research worker’s actinides toward attacking 
cucciculutti problems may prove appealing to many beginning graduate 
students and field workers of limited experience. The concrete sugges- 
tions, as abbreviated and summarized below, will help answer two major 
questions; “What sorts of attitudes do I want to guide me as I do re- 
search?” and “What sorts of problems do I want to work on*”** The list 
is presented with full recognition of the possibility tliat arch critics of 
education may object to both the language and the sentiment. 

I. In doing research, I do not have to act like somebody who isn’t 
“me"; I can do research so that what I do is more and more dearly mine. 

a. Research is an operarion by which I am trying to become a better 
•^Quoted from Ross L Mooney, "The Researcher Himscli," Research for 
Cuniculinii hnproiemenl. 1957 YearbMk. Washington. Associacion for Supervision 
imd Oavitel-ttiri 1iJ«eltrjitnettL, » ^yuxiucnt Oi live Umotiak tAuclcioo Xssocvitiotv, 
'957- P- ‘79-^1. 

Also see Abraham Shumsky, "Teacheis Explore Their Attitudes toward Re- 
search.” EducationaS Research BuUetm ij: ji-}!, jS; February 11, 19J8, 
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self-teacher so that my experience can say more things to me, pve me more 
to think about and feel 

3. I can do research just for myself if I want to. However, 1 can have 
more fun, if, on some things at least, I can diaxe my experiences with others. 

4. A man doesn’t have to publish to do research; he can communicate the 
shape of his experience in a lot of ways, and often the best way is right on 
the job with those with whom he assodaces dally. 

j. There is very little to differentiate a good teacher from a researcher 
since both are avid inquirers. 

6. It is no disgrace not to know a particular skill; I need not apologize 
for that. What would embarrass me in my own eyes w'ould be to forget that 
my authority has to come from my own handling of myself. 

7. A good place to think about doing research is in the middle of some 
activity w-here 1 am trying to do something that is important to me. Aly 
research is then my attempt to improve my acdons in getting the values I 
wane out of my experience. 

8. My research will reqture a cluificatioo of what I want just as much 
as it will require a ciariffcadon of bow to gee whac I wane in the most effeedve 
ways. 

9. Teaching is ae die very heart of life’s most cogent sruadons: Human 
behavior is then as complex as it ever gets. Research depends on a willingness 
to accept the complexity and work within it. 

to. The curriculum can be thought of in a number of different ways. 

II. Proof is not a sledge hammer which can drive things toco other peopled 
heads. Proof is an “iUustradon," a "suggesdon,” an “offering" — not a bludgeon. 

IS. When I hie the “incangibles,’’ as 1 most cerrainiy will, I will consider 
them as useful construcdoiu of mine which 1 can make more useful by (a) 
spedfying whar is meant in concrete rituations and (h) showing how the 
coostruedons fit into a laiger system of constructions. To run from engage- 
ment with the intangibles is to run from the problem of organizing one's 
experience. 

13. In curriculum budding. I cannot stop with a naming of “aedvides” 

I feel are valuable for children to do; 1 have to know what the children are 
actually experiencing while they are acting. 

14. The critical uiut is the experience of an experieneer. This means I am 
not down to basic data unul I know what’s going on in an individual child’s 
experiencing. 

15. Studying behavior b not the same as studying experience. I can watch 
a child's behavior without relating the acrioo 1 see to what 1 think the child 
b experiencing. 

16. To be senridve to the experiencing of a child, I bare to be able to 
posit myself as if I were in the center of experiencing of the child. 

17. I can never be the child, of conise, nor can I ever know what the 
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full inclusion of his experience may be, but there is no escape for me— my 
primary data arc my “as iP’ projecdons. 

18. These projections arc, of course, uichin my experience. I do not get 
outside my experience. X’roiecdons are a function of myself. 

19. The more “as if* selves I can differendate in myself, the richer my 
humanity and the greater the resources for prujeedng reliable data in die 
next “as if” case. 

ao. What is important in “objectifying” is the capacity to hold a form in 
the center of attention while differentiating it from as many other forms as 
possible. Tliis makes a form sund out for easy and reliable grasping. 

at. Objectivity can be fostered by the way I give my attention to the 
field in which die form is taken to appear. Le., by looking at the whole with 
the intendon of seeing the whole while, at the same dme, noting as many 
di^crendadons as possible within the whole. When this happens, i have 
a maximum of reladons by which to strvoure forms in the field. My judg- 
ments are then more reliable. 

at. Scientists wlia deal with inanimate material use the same basic methods 
I do; it IS only that they can check their “as if’ posidon in their on-going 
expesitnee with gteatei ease than t. My compensation is that I am already 
nearer what I value in life at the point where I get my data. The physical 
scientist has a long way to go to make wisdom out of lus knowledge. 

s}. I will know I'm off the track if. at any time, my getting of data 
seems to require chat I treat others in ways I would not treat myself. 

24. I will not be a failure in research as long as I’m learning better how to 
make good use of me. 1 am my o'vn final judge in tlus matter. 

ap When I seek criticism of what I'm doing in research. I'm asking my 
critics to cell me how they organize their experience in utuanons similar 
to those I present. This is a good sharp way of challenging a sharing riglit 
at the point where communicadoa can be most poignant. 

FREEDOM AND RESPONSIBILITY FOR RESEARCH 
External Inhibiting Factors 

Certain conditions extemsi to the investigator himself may inhibit 
freedom for research.*’ 

1. Tradition in the school ot communi^ may prove a powerful retarding 
influence. 

a. Lack of time, energy, and tesources has been a block for most teachers 
and administrators. 

"Ronald C Doll, '’Freedom for Research,” Rtiearch for Curriculum Improxe- 
merit. 1957 Yearbook. WashingtoiU Associauoa for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, a Depanment of the Nuioaal Education Associacon. 1957. p. 149-^8. 

Also see William H BUnefurd. “Intellectual Inhibition and the Search for 
Saentific Truth.” founul ef Soeul Pejicbotogf 47. 55-70, February 1958. 
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3. A climate of co-operative group work is bcking in many schools. 

4. Research activity has failed ^gmficandy in one or more instances, and 
it has been deemed unworthy of further expenditure of dme and money. 

5. A particular research project is belies ed to have endangered the 
educational welfare of childreiL 

6. Research looks so much lil^ John Dewey’s “erperimcntalism” that it 
is out of step with the prevuling educational philosophy. 

7. Research procedurm have been found difficult — even incomprehensible. 

8. Research is considered to be the business of a few administrators. 

9. Research has threatened the strongly held but vaguely supported 
opiniom of certain superscasztivc and induendal teachers and ad- 
ministrators. 

Internal Inhibiting Factors 

Internal factors, such as feelmgs of fear, rhreat, and uncertainty, may 
inhibit freedom for research 00 the part of school people and others: 

t. They are afraid to experiment with public money and with other 
people's children. 

2. They fear starting research aedvi^ in the wrfsng sinudcia or in the 
wrong way. 

3. They feel threatened when they are urged to do research concerning 
matters about which they are already iiuecure. 

4. They believe they lack the necessary understanding and skill to make 
the end resale saosfaccory in dietr own and ocher people's eyes. 

5. They are wanting in the adventuresome spirit that would impel them 
to t^e calculated risks in solving their problems. 

Obstacles to Research in Social Science 

Similar inhibiting conditions restrict research in the various social 
fields. Chapin points out that application of social-science knowledge to 
the solution of problems of human relations is hampered by existing habits 
of thought and action, with at least eight social obstacles to the acceptance 
of current Imowlcdge or evidence in the social-science field.-®* 

1. The subject matter of social sdetice is emodon-arousing. 

2. The normadne see and value- judgmeoc approach tend to attach “praise” 
and “blame” to natural situations In human relationships. 

j. The scientific sodal observer is himself a part of the social process he 
tries to observe. 

4. The confidential and prinleged character of much sociological in- 

“Francis S. Chapin, Expernnemid Desigas in Sociologicat Restxrcb, Revised 
Edition. New York; Harper & Brothers, 1955. p. aso-66. 
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foroudon makes scientific or objective formulation of knowledge a 
diificulc process. 

5. ‘‘Conspiracies of silence” involve conventions that often block social 
research or implementation of evidence. 

6. There may be unpleasant consequences to minority groups w hen social- 
science knowledge is applied. 

7. Much of the subject matter of social science consists of verbal be- 
havior, which frequently is intangible aiul trite. 

8. Concentrated and continuous mental effort is required to know that 
such concepts as intangibUity, rcbtivicy, and pfobabibty are basic 
to social understanding. 

Ways to Promote Freedom in Research 

Specific ways in vhich school personnel can overcome obstacles to 
freedom in itscarch, especially in the cuiriculum ficldt have been simply 
phrased, in terms of the language, prindplcs, and procedures of action 
research:” 

I, Building 3 feeling among potential researchers that it is all right to have 
problems. 

i. Design researches that will satisfy the needs people feel. 

} Start gently, perhaps 00 a modificd-voluntary bads. 

4. Talk often about the importance of getting evidence. 

5. Help people find security in groups, and help them work together 
successfully as group members. 

6 . Provide safety valves throogh which to “blow off steam” when tilings 
do not go well. 

7. Allow for the lone researcher as well as for the researcher who wislies 
to Work with only one or two other persons. 

8. Use every legitimate means to build understanding of the research 
process. 

Q. Involve in research actiidties those teachers, parents, and other persons 
who are high in the power structure of school end community. 

10. Provide all the time, resources, and help you can. 
tt. Anend to the climate of the school as a whole, as a valuable stimulus 
to research. 

12. Be realistic about the Umits, incemal and external, 
ij. Resolve to press agunst the limits that actually exist. 

14. Capitalize on growing expertness by urging its use in additional 


' Ronald C. Doll, op. til. 
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Responsibility ind Opportunity of Uu Teacher for Research 

The universiy staff member is generally expected to engage in 
research and to communicate the results to others. 

For years ic has commonly been accepted that research and the commora- 
cadon of its results to the world is a base duty of the university to society. 
Indeed, the scholar’s inteUecroal drive to inquire has been regarded almost 
as powerful as the physical urge to cat and sleep. The naniie of rhis re- 
search has often been discussed. . . . 

Bat here we arc more concerned with the results of research — the 
transmission of Its fruits to oiheis. Quite properly this may be regarded as the 
return to sodety of society’s investment in ^e university and in the scholar. 
The researcher who does not report the results of his inquiry has failed to 
live up to one of his basic obtl^oons. He has kept infornudon to himself 
which belongs to alL Thus the firsr objeedre of the writing up of research 
is the preparadon of infonnadon for the use of others. A second purpose 
lies in making as'ailable such research for scrodny and objeedve judgment 
by others in die same deld. This invites the judgment of peers^he soundest 
and most searching of all cridclon. Viewed in this light, research may be 
said to be incomplete iinril ic has been prepared for the examinadon of other 
inquirers in the same subject-maner area. It is at this point that the quality 
of research is tested. Although not always promptly expressed, penetrating 
judgment is made; the fourdosber, the iacompetent, and above all, the 
dabbler are discovered. Third, the formal presentation of the results of in- 
vesdgadon compels the scholar to summarize lus work and come to logical 
conclusions based on assembled evidence. All too often, half-completed or 
pootly orgamzed invesdgatson leads to fallacious or illogical impressions 
nhich color the thinking of the scholar, may warp fus whole oudook, and 
mislead others. 

Certainly, the faculty adviser who aspres to direts graduate degree candi- 
dates or to examine them should be curtcmly alive to the problems of re- 
search. Far too many advisers appear conieot to rest on the laurels of their own 
dissertadofis, a daubcfal resting place in many cases. How often we hear the 
phrase on the Bps of one many years out of graduate school, “Now in my 
dissertadon, L ...” Ic b the research beyond the dissertadon which b the 
most signidcant and which qualifies a teacher to direct the studies of younger 
people, b it too much to expect that every graduate faculty member should 
progress beyond hb first dissertadoD stage in the great inrellecniaJ adventure 
of scholarship? Essendally, graduate educadon involves mvesrigadon; indi- 
vidual faculty members as well as the endre graduate school must demonsmate 
the spirit of inquiry. We would do well to recall the words of Presidenc 
William Rainey Harper of the Univeraty of Chicago, who asserted fifty years 
ago that “it b only the man who has made invesdgadon who may teach others 
to investigate. Without this spirit in the Instructor, and without hb example, 
students w'Ul ncser be ted to undertake tbe work.” 

A person who professes to follow an inrclJecnjal career should thrill to 
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acd^e research \(hlch includes the traumisslon of results to others. Not only- 
docs it make for an inteUectually akrt person but it nukes for a better 
teacher. The teacher who carries on an aedve research program has at lus 
coninund a sense of awareness and of deep understanding which others who 
plow conscientiously but dully through lectures of many years standing can- 
not possibly possess. He has at his fingertips Uliuninating examples and 
searching iquestions which can pse Ks lectures or discussions that vibrancy 
and sparkle which make for real teaching.** 

After traveling in the Umted States, Canada, England, Scotland, 
and France, inquiring into the orgamxarion and smicturc of educational 
research (especially in the Umted Sutes), an Australian investigator has 
reported favorably, even highly optimlsdcajly, on the possibilities for 
rcscacch by wockeis in elementary and secondary schools.** 

Can schools as ive know them undemke research? This reduces to the 
questions -whether the staiT has the ability, the time, the imeiest, and the 
power to undertake it. As far as abibty is concerned, on every staff there must 
be some with the power to formulate questions about their aedviries. to 
uulyse these, to cUnry die assumptions behind practices, to consider how to 
evaluate the result of their aedvioes, to question the effeedveness of the 
rtlauonsVup of school to community, of teacher to pupil, of learning ex* 
penenecs to rcalit}-. Something must depend on the si» of the school, it Is 
too idealisdc to expect eiery staff to be concerned with all problems, but every 
lUff is concerned with some. I have no doubts about the ability of a big seg- 
ment of the reaching strength of my own country to make lucid analyses of 
the problems facing them m educating ctuldtcn. 

Haie tliey the ability to devise techniques, or to use those already dc- 
s ised’ Tlicrc are many timple toob avaibble to icaclicrs for many enquiries and 
others that they can fashioa for ihcmseKcs w-tih a Ltdc expert assistance. 1 
bcbcie we must expect teachers to know how to collect data about a problem, 
how to measuce results, and where to get assistance. Tills means devoting 
some time to training; if research is accepted as an important atdcude, or 
even a useful ccchruquc, there b no real problem here. 

Can (hey interpret data and apply conclusions? They are doing it every 
day. U'e have no right to assume they cannot and should not do it; rather 
I dunk It an obligadon to assume that they can, and to try to develop their 
abibty in this way. 

Have trachera the lime for research? If it b regarded by them as im- 
pinani. they have, and wnU always have, the time. If we believe that pn>gress 
coiiica only from ceaseltas qurstioiting of custoim and practice, we should be 
ctKouraging tcaclien never to cease from such questioning, putting on liiein 

“Quoted from Everett Wallers, “Ois the Rcsuld of Research.’' GraJiuse Scloot 
RieotJ K I. j. March «9!J. 

“QuutJ Irooi W. C Radford, "The fonction of the School. Dqvartinenr of 
CJaeaiMRV k'ruversitv. Nsiional Ckenre a..td Independent Rody in Educitiunal 
Rricarch.' Ktpen ef tht fan tmrrntltoHjt Conirrcnct on EJuUHoruI Reutreb. 
CducslMinil Studies and tioeui'.wnta. No. sw. Vans UNESCO, 193^. p. 
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ihe onus of much enquiry taking it for granted that they have enough interest 
in their job to pursue it in their own tune if neccssar}*. But there is much 
research in classroom pracdces that does not need additional time or additional 
preparation — only the interest to oodenake it. 

Have teachers the interest in research? — Interest, that is, to initiate it and 
undertake it? The realistic view in most countries is, I fear, that not many 
teachers have. But this is probably mote a matter of approach and tr ainin g 
than of natural disinterest. My own view fs that we cannot .expect all teachers 
to have an interest in it, but a substantial proportioa— enough to ensure that 
in any staffed school about two or three teachers in every five should be 
doing something in the way of research into their own school problems. 
Administrative authorities, and teacher training insrituiions, have an obligation 
here which, with a few outstanding exceprions, I do not think they have 
accepted. 

Have they the power to undertake it? I have yet to hear of any school, or 
teacher, forbidden to experiment in some way. Everj* soriety has its limits, 
and 1 would not quesrion these here; but within these limits we should as 
educators be urging those to whom the schools belong, or those who ad> 
ininisrer them, to encourage teachers to enquire, to research their opinions, 
assumptions, techniques, and results. 

In sum. I believe the teachers in every country have the opportunity 
and the rapacity to undertake some rrsear^ Such research, carried out ia 
the day-to^y work of the school, should be concerned directly with the 
problems of that school. It can properly concern itself with such matters 
as child development, class orgaiuzation, teachcT'pupil relationships, inter- 
acdon svids the community, curriculum mailers, teaching techniques, and 
tnany others. 

A more crirical survey concludes that many useful acririries con- 
ducted under the name of educational research are incorrectly labeled 
research in the accepted meaning of the term, particularly in the research 
offices of large city school s^-scems, state departments of education, and 
state education associations. It has been suggested that progress may be 
made toward meeting the need for basic research, if persons trained and 
e.tperienced in research, such as the members of the American Educational 
Research Assodadon, will increase their eff^orts to help teachers and ad- 
ministrators in the public schools realize the essenrial nature of research 
and its contribution to school praedee and to educarion in generaL^ 

RESEARCH AND GRADUATE EDUCATION 

Reseirdi and la eacaangematt caasdttiee a atOicil darwua sad tit 
inevitable comnutment for every great graduate school. And in this area 
there are some current popular fallacies tiiu w-e need to join ia refuring. We 

"David G. Ryans, "Are Educadonal Research Offices Coodueting Research?" 
/ounui of Eduemonal Research 51: 173-8}; Novenffier 1957. 
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By creative research is meant the active utilization of the techru(]ues of 
research by the student to discover for himself basic iatighs into certain areas 
of knowledge. Therefore, creative research cannot be a means of piling up 
fact upon fact but rather it mua yield knowledge of the eletntntaL . . - 

Research serves to reveal the inoer woddags of the ample elements which 
heretofore have bees taken for granted. If reseairh becomes an end In itself 
it falls into disrepute, but if it provides the necessary building blocks for the 
establishment of theory and ideas where such theory and ideas are needed, 
or if it helps revitalize theory by calling into question dogmatic propotition, 
then theory becomes an ennobling venture which finds in the graduate school 
a haven which permits it to fiourish. . . . 

Graduate education ought eveomaUy to rake the student back to the 
ample; that is, graduate education, whatever else it accomplishes, should lead 
to knowledge of the fundamental processes and concepts which ^ve root to a 
discipline or a profession. And tince toot concepts and processes adhering 
CO a discapline or a profession must be subjected to modification and at times 
revision, the graduate school needs to keep open the avenue of basic re- 
search. Stagnant theory leads not to knowledge but to dogma. Research 
is perhaps ^e only assuraoce we have that a disapline or a profession will not 
decay Into meaningless scraps of dogmatic utterances.** 

SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS AND SOCIAL RESPONSIBIUTV 

Research in the phpicai sciences developed much earlier than in the 
social fields because of certain favorable factors and conditions: greater 
freedom of inquiry, seemingly more urgent problems., financial support, 
objectivity of problem and procedure, invention of instruments for re- 
cording and measuring, standardizadon of terminology, collection of 
specimens such as in museums, emphasis on sdentific training, and publi- 
cation of scientific materials. 

A number of factors have favored educational research in the United 
States: a democratic philosophy, decentralized schools, financial support, 
research depaitmena and bureans; teacher training and graduate work, and 
publication facilities. 

In general, the accomplishments of science in our time are almost 
miraculous, Avich the rate of progress still accelerating. Research can 
continue to expand as long as society is friendly totvard this fonn of 
progres. There is evidence of stress and strain, however, between the 
great accomplishments of the phytical sciences and the much slower 
derdoprncae of the racial sciences {which proride (he controls for 
human behavior). At times an impossible course of action has been sug- 
gested, to the effect that phytied research should take a holiday imnl 
social science catches up, since certain discos-eries (as in the domain of 

“Quoied from Bernard McM. '^rsdoaie Education and die Teaching Prt>- 
fession." Gtadiuie Sebooi Record 9; 3-4; July i9jd. 
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atomic energy) involve the potential for great harm to, or even destruc- 
tion of, society when wrongly applied. Scholars and scientists have a grave 
social obligation to see that scientific and technological (and social) 
discoveries are used for the bcnclit of sodciy and that appropriate controls 
of human bchaviot ate developed, with the aid of knowledge in social 
science, psychology, education, and religion. 

Specific examples of advances in science that also generate new 
hazards of unprecedented magnitude include certain dangers t» life from 
widely disseminated radiation, the burden of nun-made chemicals, fumes, 
and smogs of unknow-n btolc^ical effect which we now absorb, large- 
scale deterioration of our natural resources, and tlie potential of totally 
destructive war. 

Hie determinadon that scientific knowledge is to be used for human 
good Di for purposes of desiiuction is in the conitol of social agencies. For 
such decisions, these agencies and uidmately the people ihemsciscs must be 
aware of the faca and the probable consequences of acdon. Here sciendsts 
can play a decisive role: they can bring the facts and dieir esdmstcs of the 
results of proposed actions before the people.** 

Many of our modem scholars and scientists recognize that we cannot 
and must not impose upon the socul saentists alone the burden of 
solving our social, economic, and political problems. 

Public issues, and especially chose of world-wide ponent, are the concern 
of all of us, and scientists of every kind (as well as nonsciendsts) must Icara 
to think construedvely about them, to speak out, and to make their voices 
heard. For this, we need to find efficient organizadonal patterns through 
which scientists may effeedvely express their views on vital issues. The annals, 
brief though they are, of such an organizadon as the Fcdcradon of American 
Sciendsts demonstrate. I think, that vigilant action groups of this type are 
indispensable in our society. 

But we must not forget that the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science itself is constitutionally committed "to improve the clTecdve- 
ness of scieoce in the promotion of human welfare" as well as “to increase 
public understanding of the impornnce and promise of die methods of 
science in human progress.” It is my firm hope that the Associadon will 
quickly find ways for an increasingly effeedve implementation of diese 
mandates. 

It has recently been said that the record of the past decade amply jusdfiej 
the statement that the sciendfic commuiucy has a social conscience as well as a 
newly heightened social role. I am ceitain that the social consciences of the 

“Quoted from Ward Pigman and Odicrs. "Association Affairs; Preliminary 
Report of AAAS Interim Committee on the Social Aspects of Science." SeieMipe 
Monthly 84' 146-51, March 1957. 
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sciendsu will insure that they will find the way to fulfill the solemn obligations 
of that role.*' 

Lasswell emphasizes that the impact of science and technology does 
not occur in a social vacuum but in a context of human identifications, 
demands, and expectations. He proposes chat it is appropriate for political 
scientists, in company with other scientists and scholars dealing with 
human affairs, to improve our procedures of continuous deliberation on 
the potential impacts of science and technology upon human affairs. 

No doubt the American Political Science Assodation and other profes- 
sional societies consiicute an appropriate network for the purpose. We can 
sustain continuing conferences devoced to the examination of emerging de- 
velopments. As fellow professionals, we have ^cial responsibility for giving 
thought to the aggregate effects of any spcciffc innovation.** 

The Parliament of Science, sponsored by the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, illustrates a way whereby scientists may 
appropriately consider the social consequence of their findings or explore 
the problems of science and public policy. The general principles (which 
underlie a larger number of specific conclusions) are as follows;’* 

I. SeieBti^c endeavor is one phase of human istdlecnial effort; the 
degree to which it flourishes depends largely upon the extent to which in- 
tellectual effort generally is supported and encouraged. 

t. Optimal progress io science requires increased support for basic 
research. 

3. As funds for the support of science increase, it becomes increaringly 
necessary to formulate appropriate plans and procedures for the administra- 
tion and correlation of the total sciendffc effort and to give closer scrutiny 
to national scienrifle pohey. 

4. In order that science may prt^css most effectively, and in order that 
science may be wisely used for the improvement of human welfare, scientists 
must have the maximum possible freedom to communicate with each other, 
both in person and by publication, and to communicate with the public. 

5. Sdeniists are dedicated to the finding of new knowledge. As citizens, 
they have the responsibility to concern themselves with the social consequences 
of their scientific findings and to taform the public of the consequences they 
foresee. 

6. The primary goal of education is the intellectual development of the 
individual. The primary need of education b to employ quality and to raise 
standards— of teachers, of curricula, and of what is expecred of snidenis. 

»» Quoted from Laurence H. Si^der, "VVhat We Most Need to Know." ScUn- 
tipc Monthly 84: January 1957. 

“ Quoted from Harcdd D. LassueD, opL eit. 

“Quoted from American Assooatioa for the Advancement of Science, “1958 
ParJiatneot of Science.” Scienet ttji Cja-jS, Aped (8, 195S. 
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7. In the assignment of funds to the improvement of education, fint 
prioiity should go to improvements in curricula, teaching, and the status and 
salaries of teachers. 

Sears maintains that, among the practical problems of humanity today, 
our relation to the immediate space in which we live is of greater critical 
importance than man’s dramatic invarion of outer space. Our concern 
with the technological applications of tnathccnatics, physics, and chemistry 
may have beclouded the fact that we need biology in general and ecology 
in particular to illuminate man’s relation to his environment. It is not 
enough that the biological sciences are supported primarily in the fields 
of medieme and agriculture, and that social sciences ate used for dealing 
with the immediate ills of society; wc need general encouragement and 
utilization of all science to guide the cultural and physical aspects of 
future evolution. Wc need more and better science teaching, not merely 
CO produce scientists, but also to dev-elop sckntilie literacy among our 
citizens in general, in order that society may support a science whose 
results are applied for the welfare of mankind. From this point of view, 
“our future security may depend less upon priority in exploring outer 
apace than upon our wisdom in managing the space in which we live.”** 
The preceding paragraphs of this section indicate that much has 
been said about the social responsibility of the scientist, frequently 
meatiing the physical scientist. The rapid increase of knowledge about 
the control of the physical world, as illustrated in the preceding para- 
graphs, has posed the question of whether society will be able to direct 
this knowledge, applying it for the benefit of mankind rather than for 
the destruction of man and his civilization. The social responsibility of 
(he social scientist is equaSy great in the sense of discovering enough 
knowledge about society so that society can, if it wishes to employ this 
information, control the use of physical knowledge. The next question 
logically follows: Once the social scientists gain the social knowledge that 
is needed to control physical knowledge and society, how will this 
social evidence be controlled and what is to prevent a social scientist 
from taking advantage of such social knowledge to expedite the en- 
slavement or the destruction of society* What is there to prevent one 
group in society from exploiting this sodal knowledge for the purpose 
of controlling another group? Examples of this problem may be found 
tai liie fields of niaiket resear^, piibUc opioion, industrial relations, and 

♦®Paal B. Seats, “The Inexorable Problem fd Space." Science 117. p-iCj January 
3. 1958- 
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economic control (as in price and monetary controls). The social scien- 
tist’s activities should be an asset to democratic society.*^ 

The view just expressed implies that the sodal scientist must be 
continually conscious of his obligation as a member of society. 

He may not, any more than anyone else, violate the law or general moral 
understandings. It is no defense to say that he has techniques that enable him 
TO do so— so does the gangster. Nor may the social scientist feel any special 
pride In the fact that the indirect nature of his techniques makes detection 
unLkely. He cannot conceive of lumself as an observer only, as one who stands 
off and surs'eys the world as a kind of curious drama. If it is a drama, then he 
is on-stage himself. The social sdencist cries to keep values out of his re- 
search; they are felt to interfere with ohiecdvity. A favorite way of putting 
the matter is this: "We all have many roles. I have a role as a cidzen and 
with it go certain faiths and beliefs. But when 1 enter my laboratoty, I am 
a scientist, and I leave my values at the door, along with tny galoshes.” This 
son of schizophrenia may be possible for the physicist, but it is not for the 
social scientist. For it is as a social scientist that he is a cidzen. This U his 
posidon in society, just as others are blacksmiths, physicians, or newsdealers, 
and society pays him for it because he makes a coniribudon it values. But 
society will not long pay a man who viobtes its bwt, its mores, or its tacit 
understandings. And if the man claims that his work demands it, socie^ Is 
Lkely to put an end to his work. Not is the social scientist abroad immune 
from the controls of our society. Me is soil a member of our society, nay 
more, a reprcsenndve of our society, and he has the same obligadons that 
we enjoin on any visitor to a foreign bnd. 

The quesdon remains of how these cootrols are to be enforced. I doubt 
that legal procecdons alone would be sufficient. Even in the case wheie 
a subject's legal rights may have been violated, he may not, in praedee, be 
able to protect himself. He may not have the money to fight a difficult case 
through court, and even if he has, a court case is likely to force him to reveal, 
for all the world to hear, the very secret things he did not want even the social 
sdendst to know. He may prefer to salvage some solace from the fact that 
few people read professional social science journals. 

In order to have controls that work, they must come from within the 
profesrion itself, just as the strongest controls on any professional come from 
his own colleagues. Now I am well aware of the fact that many, perhaps most, 
social scientists feel no need for controls. In practice, although they might 
do so, they do not lie to their subjects or ever viobte a confidence. They 
ate extremely careful of a subjects personal or private life and accord him 
complete respect for any rights that he claims. But they do so not because they 
have been formally traioed ro do so as researchers, but because of their 
own upbringing as inffividuals. From tlus point of view, the social scientist 
learned more at his mother’s breast chan he did at his professor’s feet It is 
no contradiction to point out that in research courses the student b told that 

“Amdd M. Bose, “The Social Responsii^ty of the Social Scientist," Theory 
and Method in the Soeiai Science*, op. etf, p. 179-f i. 
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Problem and Hypothesis 


This ehapttr discusses problem awareness, sources for identification of 
problems, factors in selection of the probtan, initial statement and 
fuller definition of the problem, and formulation and testing of hy- 
potheses. 

AWARENESS OR IDENTIFICATION OF PROBLEMS 

Many beginners in research and graduate students are prone to 
conclude that most of our educational problems have been solved. They 
may be overawed by the la^e number of research studies in print (con* 
sidcrably more than joo,ooo) and the more than doctoral disserra* 
tions and studies per year in education. To these figures should be added 
a considerable number of master's theses and projects, although many 
master's degrees are awarded without a thesis requirement. 

The difficulty for many beg'mners in research lies in an insensitivity 
to problems or "problem blindness." Later chapters of this book will 
present many examples of studies essential to future progress in edu- 
cation. Historical sources accumulate with each passing event, making 
necessary the extension of earlier historical narratives and sometimes a 
reinterpretation of older accounts. Descriptive-survey studies ore soon 
out of date and must be repeated, as in the annua! school census for a 
local system. Controlled eapenments arc repeated to test the validity of 
earlier investigations. 

It may seem surprising that; early in the development of public 
schools in the United Sutes, some educators mistakenly concluded that 
most of our educational problems had been solved, as expressed by the 
writer of more than a century ago in the Ohio Journal of Education 
(1856). 
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The popular Interest, which has, of late yean, attached to everything 
connected with Education, has prompted inquiry into all the departments of 
the subject; and to such a degree has the general surface of the subject been 
examined and expounded, that it is difficult to find a point of space unoccupied, 
or at least unnoticed. We hare abounded in lectures, on all the theories, and 
all the arts of teaching; we have had volumes of codes for the government of 
schools. 

At Dmes, able scientists and scholars have overlooked problems and 
answers nearby. Moses G. Farmer said that die discovery nf a telephone 
had flaunted itself before him a dozen times within ten years before 
release of the first description of Bell's telephone. 

CThe poet at times has recognized the human tendency to overlook 
problems close at hand or even in one’s “backyard.” Lowell, in his “The 
Vision of Sir Launfal,” tells of the young knight who scornfully tossed 
the leper a piece of gold as he left the castle gate to seek the Holy Grail. 
Later the knight, returning old and broken after a fruidess search, found 
in this same beggar and in the wooden bowl the object of his quest: 

In many climes, xviihout avail. 

Thou hast spent thy life for the Holy Grail; 

Behold, it is here,— this cup nhich thou 
Didst fill at the streamlet for me bat now. 

The insight essential to recognition of research problems differs 
from the background necessary for sensing and doing pracdcal or routine 
tasks in the school IFrequently the answers to these practical questions 
are provided in terms of judgment or c-Kpcricnce, without resort 
to an investigational approach. The beginner in research may have to 
reorient his thinking to achieve the research perspective or may even find 
it necessary to undertake a more difficult task, an intellectual reorganiza- 
non so as to interpret his educational world in the form of problems to 
be solved. The graduate student or field worker may make his choice 
with respect to investigatiug problems close at hand or more distant 
in time or space. 

SOURCES FOR IDENTIFICATION OF PROBLEMS 

Advanced Study and Critical Reading 

The background of scholarship lesulting from thorough training in 
a particular field of specialization and research should identify both the 
available evidence and the unsolved problems. Helpful related activities 
may include instruction, administration, reading, writing, and investiga* 
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don. k has been c^'pical for the graduate student to select a thesis problem 
in his major field of concentration and quite common for the more mature 
research worker to follow up the area of interest represented in his 
doctoral dissertation. As a caution against too narrow specialization, how- 
ever, we are reminded of the current interest in interdisciplinary training 
and research, as described in Chapter i. 

Stimulating contacts between professor and student inside and out- 
side the classroom or seminar, or between the senior scholar and younger 
worker, frequently have been profitable in selection and development 
of problems for investigation. Well-known examples are the influence 
of William James on Dewey, Thorndike, and Woodworth; Wundt on 
Cittell, Stanley Hall, Judd, and Titchener; and Dewey, Thorndike, and 
Judd on many educational and psychological investigators active in the 
mid-twentieth century. 

In his autobiography Wallin dies a number of examples of the 
influence of able psychologists on their students. He characterizes 
J. Mark Baldwin of Pnnccton as debonair, companionable, popular, fluent, 
brilliant, resourceful, and creative, with great charm as a classroom lec- 
turer, in spite of a slight lisp or speech mannerism. Wallin speaks of Henry 
H. Goddard as penonable, kindly, a good social mixer, a productive 
worker with a flair for popular presentations of scientific data, and as 
a practical worker who was the trail blazer for the Binet-Simon scale in 
the United States. 

Wallin describes Stanley Hall as a genial, stimulating, and helpful 
teacher, but one who knew how to “put the heat" on graduate fellows 
if they appeared to be loafing on the job or if they failed to produce re- 
search results.^ This may explain in part why the Clark fellows majoring 
under Hall were so productive, although an important cause was also the 
fact that Hall was an inspiring teacher and writer with a brilliant, reten- 
tive, and encyclopedic mind. Wallin speaks of Hall as having enormous 
breadth of erudition, fertile imagination, catholicity of view, effective 
presentation, untiring industry, and prodi^ous productivity. 

Crhe following is a rather dramatic example of instniction. When 
'^Lester F. Ward began a summer das in 1909 at the University 
of Wisconsin, he reached into his pocket and pulled out two peach 
stones. He threw one of them out of the window and said: “That peach 
stone may fall upon responave soil and may grow into a peach tree. 

‘ ]. E. Wallace Wallin. T/ft Odytstj of a Pifcbglogisi: Pioneering Experiences 
m Special Education. Clinical I^jrchcdogy, and Mental Hygiene with a Compre- 
hensive Bibliography of the Ainlior'* Pubbea^OM. Wilmington, Del.; The Auckor, 
'955' P- 19. 14. 39- 
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Tliis other peach stone will be planted in soil which has been discovered 
to be suitable for peach trees. TTie young seedling will be grafted upon 
a sturdy root stock. It will be protected from disease, San Jose scale, and 
insect pests. As all the established knowledge of peach culture will be 
applied to aid the growth and protection of this tree, we are more certain 
of having a satisfactory peach tree.” Ward concluded his remarks with 
the assertion that those students who understood what he had said already 
knew everything that u'ould be presented to the class group, and persons 
who wished further discussion of this problem might find some profit in 
remaining in the class.* j 

^On the other hand, great men have sometimes been dull in their 
class-lecture presentation. Albion W. Small's lectures were occasionally 
very monotonous. At times his graduate students developed a plan to 
vbreak the monotony of these leentres. A student was assigned each day 
to ask questions for the purpose of intenupring the lecture. The questions 
would stimulate Small to lay down his sheaf of papers, step forward, and 
launch into an interesting discussion of the point concerning which he 
had written rather ponderous notes in preparation for the lecture. In gen- 
eral, Small was an able teacher and author, with a d^iumic personality. 7 

Franklin H. Giddingsof Columbia University (>S5$-i9}i) found time 
to encourage j'ounger workers in sociology. When a young teacher in a 
small western community reported a local study in the village newspaper, 
with some wider publicic)', he received a long-hand letter from Giddings, 
suggesting concinuadon of the study, some adncc about publication, and 
ideas for future investigations. For several yean, whenever this young 
teacher published an)'thing, Giddings wrote to him, giving advice and 
suggestions.' A long list of Ph. D. candidates completed their work under 
Giddings’ guidance, and scattered throughout the United States and to 
foreign lands. 

During his senior year ar Indiana University, 1890-9/, EUwood P. 
Cubbeiley had an unusual opportunity to become well acquainted with 
David Starr Jordan, the president of Indiana Universiy. Jordan had gained 
wide recognition as a speaker and was accustomed to traveling and speak- 
ing on a \’ariety of subjects, illustrating his lectures at times with slides 
projected by a stereopticon lantern. Cubberley accompanied Jordan 
on these tours and operated the lantern. The long houn together on slow 

•M. C. Elmer, Contetnporary SocUi Tbeugbt: Coacribntor* and Trend*. 
Pittsburgh: University of Pittdiurgh Fres, p. it, 15. 

p. 16-17. 

Emory S. Bogardus, The Development of SoekJ Thought. Kew York: Long m t fl *. 
Green and Co, 1555. p. 436-61. 
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trains, the prolonged stay at statbns between trains, and occupancy of 
the same hotel room provided opportunities for conversation and exchange 
of ideas that infiucnced the younger man throughout his long career 
in education.* 

In all scientific endeavor the interdependence of research workers is 
recognized in the identification and soludon of problems. In spite of di£fi' 
culcies in securing the works of other scholars, even such early investiga- 
tors as Roger Bacon and Leonardo da Vinci relied on extensive knowledge 
of the writings of others in their special fields of interest. The inspiration 
for many of Bacon’s experiments may be found m the work of other 
scholars. The 5,000 manuscript pages of Leonardo's notebooks disclose his 
indebtedness to other workers and his wide reading (he quotes from 72 
medieval and classical authors). 

Charles H. Judd had exceptional opporrunitics for extensive reading 
in his undergraduate training in the United States and in his graduate 
work in Germany^ his advice to beginning students is that they select 
teachers with broad interests and read widely. Although Edward L. 
Thorndike considered himself an investigator or experimenter rather 
than a scholar, in the sense of devoting his time to books and the literature, 
he estimated in 19)6 that he had spent well over 20,000 hours reading 
and studying scientific books and journals. The extensive reading, erudi- 
tion, and range of information of William James may well explain his 
success in btinging togediec the wotk of the Scottish, English, French, 
and German schools of psychology. 

Cubbericy's meticulous habits of work and extensive reading are 
illustrated by the manner in which he prepared for the teaching of a 
new course.® He began immediately to develop syllabus outlines with 
references for reading. For his history of education course, the syllabus 
developed in the direction of a history of culture. For his first course 
in school administration he drew upon collections of documents. A 
typical scene was that of Cubbciley leaving his office after class in the 
evening with an armful of school laws and reports. Next morning he 
would lug them back to their shelves in the library. Night after night 
he read, made notes, and kept his syllabus growing. Sometimes when he 
had left the campus for lectures at insdeutes, his notes were not far ahead 
of the class. Even after retirement in 1933, Cubberley did a great deal 
of reading on a wide variety of subjects. After each ude he placed a 

•Jesse B. Scars and Adln D. Hendecson, Cubbcrltf ef Stanford And His Con- 
tcibuueiii to Arocclcan Education. ScznftKd, Cah{.. St^otd Uuwerucy Picas, 1957. 

p. 69, 8j. 
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wring sue]} as be was accustomed to do in his entries of stocks or bonds 

double “A” if excellent, etc. He left notes on 15 books read in 1934 and 
4d in 1935. 

As background for his major contributions to philosophy. White- 
head had the benefit of extensive reading in the classics (Latin and 
Greek), mathematics, science, thcolc^ over a period of some eight years, 
and philosophy. His varied experience and teaching at Cambridge Uni- 
versity, London University, and Harvard Universiiy profoimdly af- 
fected the development of his philosophy. 

In view of the size of Whitehead’s lihraiy, his remark ro a friend about 
not having read a great quantity of books should be taken relatively. 

“I read very slowly,” said Whitehead. “Somenmes I see myself referred 
to as ‘a well-read man.’ As a imner of face, 1 have not read a great quantity 
of books; but I think about what I read, and it sticks.” 

"Speed is not for me. On the other hand, some of my reading is ‘skippy.’ 
Last night, for example, I was rereading that book in your lap on the Jesuits, 
but finding, at the beginnings of successive chapters that he was still on the 
same aspect of a subject whose point 1 had already grasped, 1 did not hesitate 
to skip."* 

The youthful reading of Thomas Huxley, the scientisc, foreshadowed 
his later interests: 

He consumed popular novels, histories of Europe, works on science, phi- 
losophy, and religion, idling away the hours thumbing through a large, iUus- 
ttated Bible that delighted him. Although he had no formal schooling for 10 
years, like Herbert Spencer and others of the self-educated greater Victorians, 
he occupied himself advantageously in hb spare time, speculating on the 
causes of sunset colors and inventing what he fondly thought was a perpetual- 
motion machine. After explaining the latter to Michael Faraday, who received 
lum kindly but the machine rather unfavorably, the young boy vowed that 
some day he would have something of more import to show Faraday.^ 

It should be pointed out, however, that some scholars and scientists 
have not been interested in making a study of the earlier writings or re- 
lated literature in their fields of ^edalizadon and research. Agassiz 
found the study of things themselves more attractive than what was 
printed in books about the particular subject; he usually u'as satisfied 
with paging through the volumes of natural history, so that he might 
later identify the objects he examined in nature, Comte, in the latter part 
of his life, practiced what he called “cerebral hygiene,” i.e., he refrained 

‘Quoted from Diatoguet of Alfred North IVbiiebeBd. As Recorded by Lucicn 
Price. New York; New AmencMi Library of World Literature, 1954. P. 140, Jio- 

’ Quoted from Charles S. Blindcim^ "Thoous Henry Hujdey." Scientific 
Mombly 84: 171-81, April 1957. 
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from reading the books of other sodal thinkers, which meant that he was 
not always abreast of tlie times, aldiough in his synthetic thinking and en- 
cyclopedic work Comte borrowed ideas from many predecessors. W. G. 
Sumner, the sociologist, paid little attention to the work of ocher writers 
in his field, not even mentioning in bibliography or index the names of 
Comte, Ward, and Giddings, altlumgh be did draw upon the ideas of 
other scholars. 

Some of these scientists and scholars have considered it undesirable 
or even unwise to study closely the related literature, fearing that the re- 
search worker's mind might be conditioned to see the problem in the same 
way or in a traditional manner and thus overlook a new or more fruitful 
approach. Otarles Kettering, a research specialist in industry, believes 
that, as a resulc of studying conventional textbooks, wc fall into a rut, 
escape from which may take as much effort as the solution of the specific 
problem. He has chided men of science who “create obstacles to their 
progress by referring to theories which say certain matters cannot be 
accomplished.'’ Kettering’s unorthodox advice to specialists is “to throw 
away the books and work toward the objective,” based on his opinion 
chat “the smaller the library the less chance to find excuses that it can’t 
be done.” 

The poet, Byron, has aptly expressed the dilemma of creative work- 
1 ers; “To be perfectly original one should think much and read little, 
‘ and tliis is impossible, for one must have read before one has Icamt to 
' think.” It would seem that for most graduate students and research work- 
ers the solution of tliis dilemma does depend on criucal reading as a 
stimulus to thinking. 

Analysb of Evidence, Pracuces, Trends, or Needs in a Particular Area 

When a field of knowledge is being analyzed to identify problems for 
study, the particular research area should be sufficiently limited to serve 
effectively as sources of specific problems for investigation; for example, 
physical growth, mental development, or reading readiness rather than 
cliild psychology or abnormal psycholt^y. On the other hand, the 
research area under analysis should be large enough to permit develop- 
ment of meaningful, integrating concepts of interpretation; for example, 
language development rather than the phonetic range of the one-year-old. 
Much of the background for separating a subject into its constituent parts 
and for identifying the research problems in each subarea is derived from 
the programs of reading and mstrucuon described in the preceding sec- 
tion of this chapter. 
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Beginners in research frequently are not sensitive to problems, prac- 
tices, trends, and needs close at hand, as iUtiorated earlier in this chapter. 
To cite another example, even as early as 1915, when a young sociologist 
went to teach at the University of Kansas, Frank \V. Blackmar asked, 
“Young man, what do you know about the people of Kansas’” When 
the nesv staff member admitted liis ignorance, Blackmar said, “You can’t 
teach young people without knowing something about their back- 
ground.” He handed the new teacher a copy of the Kansas City Star, 
with the question, “Do you see anything about Kansas that interests 
you?” When the young man replied that he saw the name of a city, 
Beloit, Kansas, Blackmar answered: "All right, I have arranged for a 
fund of $900. You will teach five hours a week this semester. Next week, 
you go to Beloit, spend a couple of days there, talk with anyone and 
everyone until you have an idea of what people around Beloit do and 
think.”* 

An analysis of the field of sociology identifies seven significant 
changes or trends;* 

1. A science of society based on em[^cal research 

а. Division of sociology into subject-matter areas 

}. Spedallzation of penotmel 

4. Application of sociology in applied fields 

5. Creation of research methods and techniques 

б. Interdisciplinary coUabotation 

7. Integration of theory and research. 

An illustration in the field of education identifiers fifteen trends and 
areas of needed curriculum research:** 

I. We have developed more effective research tec:hniques for scudjing 
social and econoimc trends than we have research techtiiques for the deriva- 
tion and validation of values. 

a. We have clearer analyses of the social and economic trends in our 
society than we have of our value systems. 

j. We have more analyses of aspects of oar society from specific disci- 
plines than we have interdisciplinary studies exploring the impUetdoas ol 
such findings for human living. 

•AI. C. Elmer, ap. eit^ p. 4S. 

• Ernest \V. Burgess, ‘'Seven Sgmficant Changes in Sociology." Soeiology mi 
Social Research 40: 385-86: July-August iy5<5. 

“Quoted from Mugiret G. AieKio^ "Omiculum Rescareh in Hisorical Per- 
spective," Research for C«rT«eu/u7n ImprovetsKBS. 1957 YcarbooV. Washmeton: 
Association lor Supervision and CUnkoliiDi Development, » Department of the 
National education Association, 1957. p. Ji-Js- 
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4. We know more about trends in our society chan we do about the 
implications of these trends in terms of children and youth growing up in 
that society. 

5. We know more about norms for separate aspects of development than 
we do about the interrelationships among these aspects of development in the 
growing organism. 

6. We have more techniques for studying the learner in the light of norms 
and averages than we have techniques for stuJ>'ing him in the light of his goals 
and his concept of himself. 

7. We know more about learners as individuals than we do about the 
intcrreladonships among learners in groups. 

8. We know more about learners’ intere«s than we do about day-by-day 
problems of living they ace trying to handle. 

9. We know more about general processes oi nururarion than we do 
about the developmental tasks wliich each new stage of maturity brings. 

10. We know more about how to organize a classroom or school for 
effective learning than we do about bow to decide what should be tauglm 

1 1. We know more about how to develop skills such as reading and hand- 
writing, and about how to teach facts, than we do about how to develop con- 
cepts or attitudes. 

It. We know more about how to study the outcomes of a child’s work 
chan we do about how to study the processes by which he works— the steps he 
takes in solving an arithmetic problem, the way he reasons in drawing con- 
clusions. 

I}. We have more techniques (or evaluating growth in skills and knowl- 
edge than we have techniques for evaluating g^o^^ in such areas as attitudes 
and feeUngs. 

14. We know more about planiung for the effective learning of children 
and youth than we do about planning for the effective learning of tliose who 
are to teach them. 

15. We know more about achieinog effective interpersonal relations in 
the ebssroom than we do about achieving effective interpersonal rebtions in 
the faculty of a whole school ^stem. 

As another example in education, nine types of problems for research 
in the classroom setting indicate urgent needs that have developed over 
a half century:'^ 

1. We accept the general assumption tiiat the role of the school is to 
prepare the learner for effective living in our society, but we have little evi- 
dence regarding the type of curncuhim design most likely to acliieve this goal. 

2. We are in substantial agiecnient that it is important to develop ability 

“ Quoted from iWd, p. 3i-}& 
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to think creatively, to be sei£><llrecting, to work cooperatively, but we are just 
beginning to learn sthat classrooni practices will best achieve these goals. 

3. We assume that the most cffccdve motivation is intrinuc, but we have 
much to Icam about the respective roles of teacher and pupils in the deter- 
mination of goals; about the respeedve rotes of pupil interest, need and purpose 
in the establishment of goals; and about the most effective funedoning of 
pupil-teacher planning. We have much to team, also, about how to study the 
learner in order correctly to identify his goals. 

4. We accept the concept of maturation, bur tve hare much ro team 
regarding the degree to whi^ physiological growth patterns actually affect 
learning. 

5. We accept the concept of readiness, but we have meager endence 
regarding the role of classroom experiences in developing readiness, and much 
CO discover regarding the appropriateness of various methods for pupils of 
different maturity levels. 

6. We accept the concept of individual differences, but we do not yet 
have the eWdence tte need to plan the most effeedve program for gifted 
children; we do nor yet have much research as a guide to the developmental 
tasks faced by slow leamen, neither have we tested thoroughly is praedee 
the range of possibilides for (he effective grouping of learners. 

7. We operate on the general assumpdon that learning comes through 
experience, but we need mote evidence regarding the types of experiences 
most effecd\e for different maturity levels, backgrounds and levels of intel- 
lectual ability. We also need more help in determiniDg how the goals, needs 
and background of the pardcular learner influence the strucnire of aj> expe- 
rience for him. 

8. We accept the concept that we are leaching the “whole” child, but 
We have much to discover regarding the ioiluences upon learning of the 
affeedve tone of the classroom, of the child’s feeling of security and of his 
personality patterns. 

9. We are in substandal agreement that evaluadon should be a continuous 
process, but wis do not ye: poswss the techniques «e need ro measure progress 
toward all our goals, nor do we know much about the effect of various methods 
of evaluadon upon the learning process. 

By way of a quite detailed illustration of needed research, a com- 
mittee of ps^’chologists has located and formulated the troublesome, un- 
answered quesdons about gifted childictu Each of the following ques- 
tions probably would encompass a family or cluster of research studies.^ 
I, Educadonal adnunistiadve procedures. 

A. What are the rcladve merits (emodooal, social, and intellectual 
effects) of various administrative plans for the gifted such as the 
following? 

^Quoted from Harriet £. O’Shea and Others, “Needed Research on Gifted 
Chddren." Antencm Psycbolos'ft 9: 77-78; February 1554. 
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a. Keeping the child with lus chronological age group and "en- 
riching the curriculum." 

b. Locating the indindual close to his menul age level in school 
class tviih cluonologically older children. 

e. Retaining the child in his chronological age group for some sub- 
jects and advancing him in others. 

d. Establishing spcdal classes for children uho have high rates 
of mental growth. 

e. UuUzlng no spcnal adnunistradve plan for the gifted. 

B. ^Vhat preceding or concomiunc conditions can be recognized that 
are correlated with varying results from a given administrative plan 
such as any of the foregoing or any combination of such plans? 

C Which of these administrative procedures (or others not listed or 
any combination of procedures) has the best over-all results for the 
gifted child? 

a. What is the effect (emotional, social, and intellectual) upon the gifeed 
child of organizing his school work: 

A. In terms of greater quandiy of work of the same level of difficulcy 
as that which he has been doing? 

B. In terms of introducing additional new subject matter (both in 
classroom and extramural)? 

C. In terms of advattclng to liigher levels of organization and abstrac- 
tion in whatever experience is provided for him? 

3. Relationship between aluticy and performance. 

A. To what extent is there "concealed failure" among gifted children; 
that IS, are they operating below their appropriate achievement 
level although not failing by the school's standards? 

B. What personality correlates arc there to such “concealed failure"? 

C. What factors have contributed to such "concealed failure"? 

D. What ate the over-all effects of vanous procedures intended to raise 
the gifted child's performance to its optimum level? 

4. What IS the teacher’s distincdve role in training the gifted? 

A. What effects upon a ^ted child result from various characteristics 
of his teacher? 

B. Are special qualifications necessary in the teacher of the gifted and 
if so, what are they? 

5. Life work. 

A Is ic desirable or underirable to explore vocadonal interests and 
aptitudes earlier in the life of the gffied child than in the life of 
other children’ 

B. are tfie effects of begmnihg vocarionaf pfantung and voca- 

tional preparation at various rimes in the life of the gifted child? 

6 . Personal relationships. 
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A. Do close personal rekdonships become established between chil- 
dren of widely diferent menol age? 

B. Does the gifted child have lo have companions at or close to his 
mental age in order to experience close personal relationships? 

7. Special frustrations. 

A. Are there special frustrations that impinge upon the ^ted child 
that less often adcct other children: 
a. in his family, 

in his neighborhood, 

c. in the classroom, 

d. in extracurricular activicies, 

e. in job placement? 

8. Special sadsfactions. 

A. Does the gifted child experience special sadsfacdoos? 

B. If so, what are they and what are thdr edects upon the gifted child? 

g. ^Vhat factors account for any undesirable personality traits that may 

be found among the gifted? 

JO. Status as a group. 

A. Do the gifted in effect consdcute a minority group receiving some 
of the 1 ) 7^031 hosdlides directed toward such a group? 

B. What are the effecQ upon the gifted of such treatment when it 
does occur? 

C Are there cecogoizable elements in a community that atxack gifted 
children? 

D. What arc the effects of various procedures instituted to make 
favorable changes in attitudes toward gifted ctuldren? 

II. Does the gifted child have special needs with respect to his ultimately 

developing desirable citizenship traits, needs either in terms of the 

subject matter or in terms of the age at which subject matter (class- 
room and exctamural) is introduced? 

Repetition, Extension, or “Budding Out” of Problems 

In this chapter we have already indicated that history is never com- 
plete, that descriptive-survey studies ate accurate only for the time and 
sample represented, and that many experiments should be repeated 
under the same or different conditions for purposes of verification. The 
scientist favors duplication of experiments under various conditions, lest 
some uncontrolled facror be present in the original experiment. Ar times, 
however, even the experienced investigator has failed to follow up a 
discovery in the direction of even more important conclusions or appli- 
cations. Fleming described crude preparations of penicillin in 1929, but » 
he left this work after a time, without developing a therapeutic agent, 
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and it remained for Florey to complete the task of developing penicillin 
as a tlicrapeutic agent. In 1912, nearly a decade before the discovery of 
insulin by Banting and Best, oOc of Anton J. Carlson’s graduate students 
isolated a crude extract of insulin which mitigated the effect of dubetes 
in dogs. Carlson freely admitted to what he called his “stupidity” in nor 
follo\ving up tlus promising line of investigation. 

In many instances an “offshoot” of a problem under study or of a 
technique in use leads to more fruitful results than the original problem 
or approach; for example, the idea of the delayed-reaction experiment, as 
a method of studying animal mentality, came to Edward L. Thorndike 
after nvo years of work with animals. Willis R. Whimey's apt statement 
concerning the “budding out” of problems is:** “We found nature easy 
to follow and difficult to drive. We usually wanted what she gave for 
our seeking, but wc could seldom get exactly what we thought we 
wanted at the time. Wc wanted light. She gave us rectifiers.” 

Sometimes the “bypath” in an investigation proves to be a blind 
alley, but careful reporting of this fact may prevent other research work- 
ers from wasting time on the same project. By way of illustration, when 
an enthusiastic but immature student proposed a research project dealing 
with attempts to standardize an aspect of social research, he first sought 
assistance from two other professors in sociology, without success. As 
a last resort, the graduate student went to Albion W. Small and received 
the following reaction;** 

Young man, I believe you are on the wrong track. I believe (hat you \vill 
find your search for research methods leading you into a blind alley. That, 
however, is perfectly satisfactory. Do your job so well that no one need ever 
waste any time on that project again. I spent three years of hard work on a 
study of the Cameralists, t think it was largely fuule. But I covered the 
ground completely enough that no one needs to go over it again. Therefore, 
I consider it three years well spent. 

FACTORS IN SELECTION OF THE PROBLEM 

The investigator usually contiders a number of evtcm aLfacton in 
choosing a problem for study; tiowlty, significance, sources, technique, 
cquipqicnc, working conditions, sponsorship, arid co-operative relation- 
ships. lie also evaluates such internal or ^pcnonal factors as Interest, mo- 
tivation, intellectual curiotiiy, background of scholarship and training, 
temperament and personal c’luracccrraics, costs, risks, and timing 

^*T. A. Boyd. litiejTcb New York D. Appittoa-Ccncury 0 >, 193J p- 170- 

** Quoted from M. C Outer, op. cit, p. 14. 
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Novelty and Stgnificaace 

The next chapter describes the libnuy guides or keys for determin- 
ing the research completed in a particubr sphere of investigation. As 
pointed out earlier in the present chapter, when it seems desirable to 
repeat or extend earlier experiments or investigations, what is implied b 
deliberate and systematic planning rather than accidental or random dupli- 
cation of earlier studies through ignorance of the research literature. We 
have already noted that even able scientists and scholars sometimes have 
been negligent or indifferent to the literature in their particular fields of 
specialization. 

The question of overlapping of dissertation problems sometimes 
arises when two or more graduate students engage in a co-operative pro- 
gram of research, which b a type of investigation that has come into in- 
creasing use on the part of commissions, survey teams, and research 
agencies (often with the assistance of graduate students), Many teams 
of scholars or inventors have found it profitable to work co-operatively 
in seeking answers to their problems. 

To cite a specific e.xampl« of co-operation io the graduate field at 
the University of Texas, team studies have been undertaken, Jn order 
that broader research problems may be studied than b usually possible 
when the responsibility b carried by one person. Four doccoral candi- 
dates have co-operated in attacking the problem of class size, two such 
candidates have worked together to dbeover what happens to children 
whose parents insist tliar they enter the first grade below the age of 
six, and four students have been investigating methods of reporting to 
parents at the elementary-school IcvcL 

Two graduate students at the University of Cincinnati worked to- 
gether on a two-part master’s study, “Simplified Versions of the Consti- 
tution and the Declaration of IruJependatce for Use in the Junior High 
School, Parts I and II.” 

It should be recognized that some contributions to the literature axe 
valuable for purposes other than novelty or creativity; for example, 
Charles A. Elhvood (1873-1946) did not produce particularly new ideas 
in especially brilliant style, but he wrote in such a clear, logical manner 
ibar ids wru-k Mas rradily undeisrnnd and easily iraasbred- £.Uwnnds 
dbcussion of methods in sociology vigoroudy criticized the tendency to 
overemphasize objective and scadstical methods; and did much to revive 
interest in nonstatistical procedures.** 

w/Wi, p.jj. 

Cmoiy S. Bogaxdiu, op. cit., p. {90-604. 
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The criterion of significance or importance for the field represented 
and for the individual involves the realm of values. The discussions of 
the role of values in research and of the social rcsponsibiLty of the scien- 
tist in Chapter i, as well as certain topics of the present chapter, deal 
with values that frequently play a prominent part in the selection of 
problems for study. The literature includes a large number of analyses of 
problems for research, frequently with an indication of the importance 
or significance for the field represented (as listed in the chapter bibli- 
ography). 

Curiosity and Drive 

Many scientists and scholars have been urged forward by an insati- 
able curiosity, driving interest, or other powerful motivation, sometimes 
to extremes in concentration, withdrawal from social contactsi, or neglect 
of health. Historians frequently have been prodigious workers with 
remarkable powers of concentration. Ranke continued incessantly busy 
at work unul tlte age of ninety-one, driving his assistants to the point of , 
exhaustion. He Lved a long life, dunng which he produced some ;o 
volumes of history. Lord Acton tells of his last meeting with Ranke, 
who at that time, b 1876. was past eighty. Acton says of him: "He was 
feeble, sunken, and almost blind, scarcely able to read or write. He 
uttered his farewell with a kindly emotion, and I feared that the n«t 
I should hear of him would be the news of his deach.*’“ How ever, Ranke 
produced another group of volumes before his death in i88d, including 
a World History, wluch was broken off somewhere m the bte AUddle 
Ages. 

It is not strange that strong motivation should play a prominent role 
b the life and w’ork of p^xhologists. Edwin G. Boring attributes liis 
achievements in research and writing to certain irresistible compulsions, 
to a capacity for hard work, and to a persistent sense of insecurity dur- 
ing the earlier decades of his life. Edward C. Tolman speaks of his com- 
pellbg drive as an attempt to be creative, this mouvacton took the form 
of a compulsive academic ambition or dn\e, a self -ideal of becombg 
truly successful in the academic world. 

When Lewis M. Terman died, near the end of his 80th year, he was work- 
ing on the manuscript of volume $ of Genetic Studies of Genius and was 
simultaneously planning the nest ) years’ research on hb group of i$oo 
"gifteJ children." No other facts could mark the man so well. From 1903, 

‘•Pieicf CesL From Henke le Toynbee-. Fue Lectures on Historians and 
Hutoriogriphical Prublems. Nonhamptoa, Maas.. Smith College Studies in llbior}', 
•W»- P- 3- 
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when he arrived at Clark University to begin graduate work, undl his death, 
his career was a contiiiuous sequence of research and writing, broken now and 
then by illness and accident but never tnttrruj^d in its main course.^’ 

Illustrations of the driving force of intellectual curiosity and of 
related types of motivation arc available in the field of sociology .‘® The 
sociologist, Lester F. Ward (i84i-i9i3), was the youngest of ten 
children, whose mechanic father had a tendency to drift from place to 
place in his work. When Ward was sixteen his father died, and the boy 
went to Pennsylvania to live with a brother, where he worked on a farm 
and in a sawmill for his board and room. In his spare time he made 
wagon hubs, which were traded for books, articles of clothing, and 
other things that he needed. Ward picked up a scattered education, 
largely undirected, although he attained «}me proficiency in French, 
German, Greek, and Latin. Later in Washington, while an employee of 
the government, he was able to earn the A.B., LL.B., M.A., and LL.D. 
degrees. When Ward left government service in 1906 and went to teach 
sociology at Brown Univenity at the age of sixty-five, he had achieved 
a full lifetime of outstanding work in botany, geology, and paleontology, 
and was regarded as the leading sociologbt in America. Ward ^vas 
characterized by an impressive command of his subject and by a ‘'ter> 
lific mental drive." 

A rugged physique and dogged determination helped George 
Lundberg accomplish tasks that others thought very difficult. One 
night In Wisconsin, when driving with another professor, the car 
stopped because of carburetor trouble. Lundberg walked eight miles 
to the next town, found a place to buy repair parts, then walked back 
to the car and put it in running order. His philosophy of work was: 
“When anything needs to be done — do it." Lundberg considered large- 
scale studies and quantitative methods important, but said, “I sometimes 
wonder whether the most important research done in the world is not 
what people steal rime from the regular employment to do, rather than 
what they are paid and honored for doing." 

Strong motivation impelled EUwood P. Cubberley to draw up care- 
ful plans for retirement, with his projects scheduled by years and the 
achievements checked against the calendar. He expected his program of 
writing to continue after retirement, including the editing o( bis series 

Quoted from Robert R. Seats. “L. M. Temun, Pioneer in Mental Measure- 
ment." Scitnee 115: 978-79; May tj, 19J7. 

Emory S. Bogardus, op. {U., p. 

M. C. Elmer, op. cif, p. 11, 117-28. 
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of professional teactbooks in education. As early as 19131 Cubberley 
estimated what his income would be that year, at the age of fony-five, 
again for 1915, and at five-year intervals to tlie age of seventy-five.’* 

A psychologist-psychiatrist sud of the drive behind W. li. 
Kellogg:*® 

Dominated as he ti-as by an older brother for many years, Will Kellogg 
developed what is known today as an inferiority complex. In overcompensat- 
ing for this complex, Mr. Kellogg went to limitless bounds and it is likely 
this was the greatest driving force behind the success. He was going to show 
his brother, liimself, and the world that he, too, had superior qualities and that 
only an unfortunate set of circumstances had prevented him from being as 
eminent as the Doctor. Those circumstances he eliminated. 

Alc.xandre Dumas wrote day and night, working with and without 
collaborators. On one occasion, when he returned to Paris by night 
train after a long absence, his son was waiting to take him home. How- 
ever, the father demanded to be taken at once to the home of a friend, 
where they gossiped until four o’clock, finally reaching home at six. 
The elder Dumas immediately demanded a lamp. "A lamp* But why?” 
asked his son. “To see by, of course. I am going to get to work." Forth- 
with the elder Dumas began work on another novel. 

Seeking to explain these extraordinary manifestations of concen- 
tration and intensity in the form of powerful driving impulses or com- 
pulsions, we enter the realm of depth psychology. 

W'hat is the significance of this extraordinary concentration and in- 
tensity’ What powerful impulses are driving tlielr way at such moments? 
For there is every reason to suppose that men of genius are characceriecJ by 
possesring exceptionally strong emotions and usually a correspondingly strong 
capacity for containing them. The tension induced by tlic preceding efforts 
to find a solution gradually mounts until it reaches a climax. The great 
mathematician of gemus, Henri Poincare, in describing how he made his 
own discoveries, said; “One is struck by these appearances of sudden illumina- 
tion. obvious indications of 3 long course of previous unconscious work. • . . 
These sudden inspirations are never produced except after some days of 
voluntary efforts which appeared absolutely fruitless.” Einstein has given a 
very similar description, and in the FUess correspondence liiere are numerous 
allusions to the exhausting stress and strain Freud experienced in the con- 
tinuously hard work of anrinii^ his variems pieces of insight. Kretschmer 
speaks of the great scientists’ “passionate emudons dev eloping which drive tiielr 
Uiuught constantly in the same direction, producing die utmost tendon until 

“Jesse B. Scan and Adin D llciulenon. ep. eit, p. »9-}o. 

^Quoted from ({once B. FowcU, Tbe Orisinti hat ftii Sisniture—M'. K. 
Kellogg. Englewood GilTs, N. J.. Prentice-IlaB. igjS p. 181. 
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at last a short-circuit occurs: somewhere a spark leaps to a new spot where up 
till then no human thought had ever passed.”" 

Background of Scholanhlp and Personal Characteristics 

The analysis of the hallmarks of the scientist and scholar in Chapter 
I, and the earlier section of the present cEiapter dealing with advanced 
study and reading, are pertinent to a discussion of criteria for selection 
of the problem for inresdgadon. Illuscracions of the parr played by 
training and certain personal or temperamental characteristics in choice 
and development of research problems \riil be drawn from such fields 
as psycholog)’, sociology, history, education, and other areas of scholar- 
ship and research. Frequently, training or scholarship in ocher fields (for 
example, physics, mathematics, physiolog)’, biology, medicine, philoso- 
phy) has provided important background for the early development of 
psj’chology and psychologists, and later through psychology foe the 
field of education. 

An example of productive activi^ 1$ found in the life and svork of 
Ellwood P, Cubbeiley, %\ho made early contributions to educational 
history, administration and school surveys, and textbook editing. Early 
in his career Cubberley learned certain elementary but useful concepts 
of research, “ at a time during the first decade of the twencieili century 
when the field of education was just beginning to develop. CubberJey 
had studied some phases of the method of historical research while pre* 
paring his syllabus in the history of education. During his graduate work 
at Columbia University he secured what was then an acceptable intro- 
duction to statistical metliod, a new field being developed by Edward L. 
Thorndike. In the course of his doctor's disserrarion he learned useful 
procedures of a descriptive-survey type, as he found his -way factually 
into the then unexplored field of school administration. 

Cubberle)’’s long and busy life was spent in building a small depart- 
ment of education into a school of wide reputation, developing his own 
field of work, carrying a full-time schedule of teaching, writing and edit- 
ing books, and serving as consultwt and adviser. Of die io5 books in the 
professional series tliat Cubberley edited, he wrote ten, fifteen others 
bore the names of his colleagues, and a number of others were prepared 
by his former students. Cubberlcy’s ten books in dils series sold to the 
number of 341,000 copies, and the figures for the entire series of io5 
books amounted to “approximately 3,070,000 copies.” 

Quoted from Ernest Jones. “Nsmte <rf Gciuus." Sciemlfic Moniblf 8i; 73-8}: 
Februiry 1957. 

** Jesse B. Sean and Adin D. Headeocm, op, tit, p. 87-88, 97-98. 
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In summary, Cubberlcy contributed to five areas of activity: as 
teacher, educational historian, writer in school administration, investiga- 
tor and consultant, and editor and author of textbooks. His insight in 
developing and editing the series of ptofcssionil textbooks in education 
is significant, especially as viewed against the background of the un- 
developed status of education when plans were first made for the series 
in 1911: 

School administration was scarcely recognized as a field of study. The 
curriculum, as a field, had hardly been thought of. The psychology was at 
most only partly applicable and paru of it were being questioned as to 
their validity. The literature on methods and management and on supervision 
was little more than armchair opinion. Educational theory was vague and 
general at best. There were books promoting special systems of arithmetic or 
of reading but the s>’stems had been conjuc^ from successful espericnce, not 
from cartful observation and ezperunenc.** 

Termsn’s long lifetime of research and ssriring followed up the 
pioneer area of hb doctoral dissertation: 

The half-century since Terman finished his doctoral uaining is almost 
comcident with the history of mental testing. So U Lewis Tcrmin. From tlie 
first, there was sometliing provocative and exciting to him in the very idea 
of measuring complex ps)’ciiological qualities. His doctoral dissertation was a 
comparison of sesen bright and seven dull schoolboys. He gave each child 
a battery of more titan 40 hours of individual tests, probably tite most over- 
whelming test-assault Inllieied on any child up to that time. Nothing much 
came of the study, but it did give Terman a chance to try hb hand at making 
up tests. He loved it, and he went right on loving it to the end of Itis life. He 
built test after test for 40 years, all of them good (technically) and nearly 
all of them useful.’* 

To cite specific instances of the contributions of other fields of 
scholarship to the background of psjxhologbts, Wundt, physician and 
physiologist, accepted a chair of philosophy at Leipzig in 1875, although 
hb place is that of a founder in the history of psychology. Stanley Hall 
came into psychology with a divxrsificd background of theological 
preparation, European study, college teaching, and physiology. The 
broad training and experience of Edward B. Titchener covered music, 
collection of colas, classical languages, half a dozen modem languages, 
linguistics and philology, biology, physiolog)*, and anthropology. 

Although many of the founders of modem psychology came from 
pliilcsophy Of other disciplines, it is also true that a number of modern 
” Quoted from itiJ, b. igi^a. 
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psychologists have entered the field as graduates of other areas of 
specialization: Edwin G. Boring, L. L. Thurstone, and Edward C 
Tolman from engineering, Godfrey Thomson from physics, Jean 
Pagec from natural science. ToJman speaLs of a number of sources that 
influenced his psychological points of tow; the Gestalt psychologists, a 
year’s stay in Vienna (involving both the academic and psychoanalyti- 
cal traditions of European psychology), war experiences that developed 
points of view relating to personality p^'chology, and contacts with a 
group of worlceis interested in sociology, anthropology, personality, and 
social psycholog)'. IValter Bingham’s interest in music as a hobby led to 
a topic for his doctoral dissertation dealing with the nature of melody. 

Many historians have drawn on an exceptional background of train- 
ing and scholarship. Barthold Niebuhr at the age of eighteen knew 18 
European languages, as well as Hebrew, Persian, and Arabic. His 
phenomenal mernory was an enormous asset as he went on to master 
philosophy, mathetnadcs, physics, chemistry, natural hiscoiy, history, 
Roman law, and practical politics and administration. The great German 
scholar, Theodore Mommsen, published 1,51) dilTerenc titles, and was a 
scholar in at least six fields of knowledge: epigraphy, nximismatics, his- 
tory, law, archaeology, and early Italian philology. Adolf von Hamack 
published at least 1,800 dtles of books and articles, a record that invites 
comparison with Afommsen. 

Examples from sociology indicate the varied training, broad scholar- 
ship, and M’ide reading of the pioneers in this field. Lester F. Ward 
studied and read philosophy, medicine, law, botany, geology, and anthro- 
pology, William G. Sumner had at his command a dozen languages in 
studying cultural-anthropological problems, and did extensive reading 
in history, theology, metaphysics, and general literature. Franklin H. 
Giddings read extensively in European philosophy and sociology, and 
had six years of experience in joumalism and six years of teaching’ in 
experimental school sicuarions. 

The earlier discussions of advanced study, critical reading, and 
creative scholarship, as well as the illustrations just presented, remind 
us that classroom instruction and the librat)' are only part of the back- 
ground for the accompUshments of sdentists and scholars. Able scien- 
tists sometimes have not appeared to good advantage in meeting formal 
examination requirements. The examiners recognized the special talents 
of Paul Ehrlich, and somewhat reluctantly passed him on his final 
medical examinations. Histqr)' records that. Einstein failed at the entrance 
examinations to the Polytechnic School It is possible that the invenrive 
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scientist or creative scholar may evea be at a disadvantage in accumulat- 
ing the factual information frequently tested on formal examinations, in 
conuast to the blight student -witW a good memory v;ho accepts un- 
critically uhat he is cold or what lie reads. 

For some scientists and scholars certain traits of personality or 
temperament have helped at times; othcis have been hindered in their 
work and influence on advanced students. From a long life of direct 
contacts with psychologists^ WalUn sketches many interesting pictures 
of personalities. For example, Wallin“ speaks of Howard C. Warren of 
Princeton as lacking the ghmour or capacity for social contacts of J. 
Mark Baldwin, and as reserved and somewhat inhibited (possibly because 
of a physical blemish). Warren was a rather uninspiring classroom 
lecturer, unable to arouse much enthusiasm among his undergraduates; 
yet he possessed a keenly critical and orderly mind and business acumen, 
witli far more ability than appeared on the surface. He slavishly followed 
his lecture notes, with few mtcrcst-provoking asides. 

Wallin characterizes W. B. Pillsbury as somewhat reticent and un- 
communicative, rather fidgety, nervous, and apparently inhibited. Pills- 
bury’s lectures were w ell organized and effectively documented, but with 
the presentation somewhat marred by a rather halung and jerky manner 
of speaking. Nevertheless, Pillsbury made substantia) contributions to the 
literature of experimental and theoretical psychology, and was a solid 
scientist. Edward W. Scripture was said to be somewhat nervously un- 
stable but very approachable, helpful, and sympathetic, witli energetic, 
inventive, and imaginative traits, as well as great capacity for original 
research in psychology and something of a popularizer in his writings. 

Ladd is characterized by Wallin as a scholar of profound erudition, 
an indefatigable worker, and an amazingly productive author. AVallin 
draws a picture of Ladd as a somewhat aloof person, with a coldly 
analytical mind, endowed with the rare power of systematically pursuing 
a sustained line of thought in his class lectures w'ithout recourse to, or 
wth very little dependence on, notes, and with the same inexorable logic, 
precision of verbal expression, and freedom from rambling that char- 
acterized liis textbooks. Ladd’s sentence structure was so exact tliat it gave 
the impression that he xvas reading chapters vetbatim from one of his 
books. He was the author of some 3} books, including revisions but 
exclusive of articles, at least j8 of whidi were in the fields of psycliology, 
piiifosopfiy, ethics, rchgibn. and educacron. CTnrortunatcfv. his styfe of 
writing was ponderous and involved, which robbed him of the recog- 
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nition from his colleagues he so richly deserved, and he was not accorded 
the acclaim by psychologists at large diat was his just due by virtue of 
outstanding ability and accomplishments. One of Ladd’s anecdotes was to 
the effect that one day on the campus a former student accosted him and 
said about one of Ladd’s most recent books: ‘Professor, that was a cork- 
ing book you issued recently, but it is way above my head.” Ladd’s quick 
retort was: ‘‘The book may be above your head, but God understands 
it, and so does Ladd, and possibly President Hadley [of Yale] also.” 

Ken-ton had a markedly irritable and suspicious temperament, and much 
of the controversy that disfigured his life arose from his credulous belief in 
the statements of overcandid friends. In bter life these qualities deteriorated for 
a Mhile into paranoic delusions of persecution; perhaps Jo this connecdon ir is 
not irrelevant to remark tha t Kewtoo neve r feU-in love, and never married. 

Faraday, the supreme physicist of the t9th century, had also his vein of 
credulousnc^ He said: “la early life 1 was a very imaginative lively person 
who could beUevc in the Arabian Sigbis as easily as in the Encyclopaedia, 
but facts were imporrant to me and saved me.” Throughout his life he was an 
adherent of the obscure sect of Sandeinanians, foUow'ers of the religious 
prophet Robert Saademan, and for ) years regularly preached sermons before 
them. One must place this In contrast with Faraday's ucepdonal intelUgenee 
in other spheres, since it woold be commonpface otherwise. 

Darwin was a man of far more placid temperament, and it is probable chat 
any nirnioU of emodons found their espresrion in the psychosomatic adlicdoos 
to which he was a martjT. But his skepdeism was tempered by a credulous 
attitude toward other auchorides. Even after his great discovery of the opera- 
don of evoludon through natural selecdon he snll believed in Lamarck's 
doctrine of evoludon through the inheritance of acquired characters, a doctrine 
his own vTOtk had rendered superfluous and indeed erroneous. 

His friend and contemporary Hualcy offeis a very interesting contrast to 
the genius Darwin. Although possesring a wider knowledge than Darwin, and 
gifted with more originality and a greater intellectual daring, Huxley’s actual 
achievements are of a different order. On ffest reading Darwin’s theory he 
exclaimed: “How extremely stupnd of me not to have thought of that.” Now, 
Huxley was endowed with any amount of skepticism, of indeed a rather 
pugnacious brand. It has been said of him: “He allowed himself no prejudice, 
no sentimentalities, no illusions.” But there is no record in his life of any 
evidence of credulousness to match it and, according to my view, to enable 
him to make really great discoveries.** 

At times, traits of personality or temperament (or a feeling of self- 
sufficiency) have influenced able scholars to disregard the work of their 
fellows or to disagree sharply among themselves. Lester F. Ward had a 
feeling of self-sufficiency and finality ^out his own views and state- 
ments, and was outspoken in his lejecctoa of other points of views. An- 

“ Quoted from Ernest Jones, op. eis. 
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other sociologist once commented on certain of Ward’s conclusions as 
follows:®’ “It appears to me that Ward’s conclusions are not correct. 
However, I may not be a competent critic since \Vard has stated that, 
because of my different point of view, I am not a sociologist." 

William G. Sumner (i840'i9io) was one of the first teachers o! 
sociology in the United States. He was never quite accepted by Small, 
Ward, or Giddings as a sociologist, but neither did Sumner accept them. 
Small expressed surprise when Sumner was elected president of the 
American Sociological Society: “It came to me consequently as a surprise 
and a shock that he was thought of as second president of the American 
Sociological Society. At that time (1907) he was not within my field of 
vision as even nominally a sociologist.” 

On the other hand, many scientists have been extremely modest 
people. Staring that the number of men widely recognized as possessing 
the attributes of genius is very small (Newton, Darwin, and Einstein), 
Jones spealts of fiend’s disclaimer:** 

“The genius of Freud” is a phrase that has been used so widely that I 
think we must subscribe to 2 truth contained in it Characteristically enough, 
Freud himself vehemently dissaitcd from its being applied to him. Even as far 
baek as 1886, when he was 19. he wrote to his betrothed: “There was a time 
when 1 grieved that Nature had not. in one of her gracious moods, impressed 
on me that scamp of genius as she sometimes does. Since then I have long know n 
that 1 am no genius, and I no longer understand how 1 could hate wished 
to be one. 1 am not even very talented; my whole capacity for work probably 
lies in my character attributes." On one occasion in later life when it was 
applied to him he burst out with the protest; "Geniuses are unbearable people. 
You have only to ask my family to know how easy a person I am to live with. 
So 1 cannot be a genius." This disclaimer, however, was based on a very partial 
deheution of genius, so we need not take it too seriously. 

Pavlov has provided an inspiring statement that seems an apt partial 
summary of the requirements for sound scholarship; sound basic training, 
thorough acquaintance with the factual evidence, and devotion to the 
scientific approach. 

What shall I wish for the yonng students of ray country? First of alU 
sequence, consequence and again consequence. In gaining knowledge you 
must accustom yourself to the strictest sequence. You must be familiar with 
the very groundwork of science before you try to climb the heights. Never 
start on the “next" before you have mastered the “previous.” Do nor tty to 
conceal the shortcomings of your knowledge by guesses and hypotheses. 

C Clmcr. op. cit., p. li, xi>aa. 

Emory S. Eogirjvis. op. t«l, p. 

"Quoted from Ernest Jooea, op. at 
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Accustom yourself to the roughest and sicnplest scientilic tools. Perfect as the 
wing of a bird may be, it will never enable the bird to fly if unsupported by the 
air. Facts are the air of science. Without them the man of science can never 
rise. Without them your theories are vain surmises. But while you are 
stud^nng, obsers'ing, experimenting, do not remain content with the surface 
of things. Do not become a mere recorder of facts, hut try to penetrate the 
mj'ster)' of their origin. Seek obstinately for die laws char govern riiem. And 
then — modesty. Never think you know it alL Though others may flatter you, 
retain the courage to say, *'l am Igsoraac." Never be proud. And lardy, 
science must be your passion.** 

Sources, Techtiiqu^ Equipment, and Working Conditions 

The problems in selection of sources and method arc closely related 
to the scholar’s background of training and personal characteristics. The 
several methodological chapters of this book provide appropriate orienta- 
tion for selection of a suitable technique for the problem at hand, although 
we should rementber that investigators vary in their degree of devotion 
to high!)’ formalized methods. When a group 0/ young socjologists, over- 
impressed by the rigors of formalized approaches in gathering data, 
quizzed Edward A. Ross about his methods of research, he smiled and 
replied:*® 

I am not a research nun, 1 just write what I think best explains a process 
or a situation. For example, a number of years ago 1 decided to spend some 
time in China. I told cverj body I was going to China and asked if they knew 
an) body there. By the time I left for China 1 had three thousand names and 
addresses of people; Chinese ofHcials. Qiinese scholars, coolie brothers of 
laundry men, beach combers, missionaries, teachers, relatives. I made up a list 
of five things I would hke to know about changes taking place in Chma. I 
contacted, wherever possible, the names 1 had and countless others. When 
I talked with them at first our general contersadon might lead to the person 
cJtpressing himself on one or more of these five questions. If the answer did 
not come up naturafly, I asked Jiim quesQons. After the interview I would sit 
down on the ride of the road on a stone or back in my room and write up, as 
nearly as possible, an e.xact account of what had been said to me. I returned 
to Wisconsin with many boxes full of notes and with the aid of some intelli- 
gent assistants classified these notes and put them in the form of a little 
book. The Changing Chinese. Nothing sdendfic about it, it was just what 
I had gathered from hundreds of sources. 

Ross traveled widely in the Unittd States and abroad; he was a keen 
observer and recorder of social lilc. 

As illustrated in the later chapters on research mediods, special 

“ Quoted from [van Pavlov, Seiemific Afotukt]/ gi: 1J9; September 19J5. 

Quoted from M. C Elmer, op. eir, p. 

Emory S. Bogirdus. op. eit, p. iij-jji. 
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equipment or tools must be devised or adapted for certain types of inves- 
ugation. Favorable working conditions are usually helpful, but not an 
absolute prerequisite to successful research or productive scholarship. 
The quality of scicnufic work depends much less on the compie.\ity of 
the equipment or instruments than on the soundness of the thinldng 
and the validity of the evidence, since the most important instrument or 
element in research is the mind of man. Work in improvised laboratories 
sometimes has produced remarkable results. There are many examples 
of great discoveries outside the laboratory or study. 

With John MacGillivray, son of the famous ornithologist, Huxley impro- 
vised dredging nets, often finding his specimens kicked off the deck by sailors, 
ncvenheless, the lack of scientific instnimcnts, the necessity of lashing his 
microscope to the mast, the paucity of scientific literature, and the presence 
of unsympathetic mates merely threw him upon his own resources.'^ 

Appropriate illustrations may be drawn from the field of psychology. 
William James contended that he began mscruction in experimental 
psychology at Harvard either in >874-75 or 1876 with equipment de- 
scribed by Stanley Hall as a “dny room under the stairway of Agassiz 
Museum . . . with a metronome, a device for whirling a frog, a horopiet 
chart, and one or two bits of apparatus.” However, as early as 1879 
Stanley Hall exposed the fallacy of theatrical methods and “brass-mstru- 
meni” psychology, insisting that curves, instmmenis, and flashing cliarts 
of themselves would not insure the accuracy of a doubtful generaliza- 
tion, and objecting to the fad of reducing everything to mechanics and 
motion (a movement that was spreaduig even in the 1870’s). 

Edward L. Thorndike modestly underrates his background in men- 
tioning an extreme ineptitude and distaste on his part for using machinery 
and physical instruments. He regrets the ^isence in his training of a 
systematic course in tlie use of standard physiological and psychological 
apparatus for exposing, tbnmg, and registering, and of extended prepara- 
tion in mathematics. On the other hand, the work of many psychologists 
has benefited from their considerable ingenuity in devising equipment or 
apparatus. Gark L. Hull conceived the idea of building a macliine that 
would do nearly all of his correlation work automatically. Although Hull 
could not make mechanical drawings and hU assistant could not read 
such drawings, they achieved their purpose by making marks free-hand 
on bits of paper at the mechanic’s work bench; both had an idea of how 
tlie wheels should go around to do certain things. 

Varied conditions of work and environment have contributed to the 

" QuoceJ from Charles S. Biiiulemaa. op. ett. 
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soludoa of irapomnc problems; depending’ in pait on the temperament 
of the scientist or scholar. Helmholtz has said that, after working on a 
problem for some time, happy ideas for a solution frequently came to him 
at some place other than his working cable. Some scientists have claimed 
that an unexpected insight or intuition, m times in sleep, produces the 
answer to a problem, although these solutions probably do not take place 
spontaneously; rather, such “insights” come from a mind with a rich 
background of knowledge. Scientists and scholars have reported certain 
conditions or environmental settings as favorable to the emergence of 
solutions to problems: freedom from competing problems or worries, 
periods of relaxation or sleep, and recovery from fatigue. In so far as 
Helmholtz offers an explanatory theory, it is based on fatigue and re- 
covery from fatigue. In iSpiS, at a dinner in honor of his seventieth birth- 
day, Helmholtz spoke of his methods of work on original problems as 
follows:” 

I must say that those fields of work have become ever more agreeable to 
me in which one need not depend on lucky accidenu and “happy thoughts.” 
But as I have found myself pretty often in the uncomfortable posidoa of 
[wailing for thoughts my story is useful to others}; , . , they ne\er came to 
a fatigued brain and neser at the svriong desk. Ic was always necessary, first of 
all, that I should have turned my problem over on all rides to such an extent 
that I had all its angles and complexities “in my head" and could run through 
them freely without writing. To bring the matter to that point is usually 
imposable without long preliminary labor. Then, after the fatigue resulting 
from this labor had passed away, there must come an hour of complete 
physical freshness and quiet well-being, before the good ideas arrived. Often 
they were there in the morning when I awoke, just according to Goethe’s oft- 
deed verses, and as Gauss also once noted. But they hked specially to make 
their appearance while I was taking an ca^ walk over wooded hills In sunny 
weather. The smallest amount of alcohol seemed to frighten them away. 

A characterization or analysis of the nature of genius takes cog- 
nizance of examples of intuition or spontaneity in ptoblem-solpiag, but 
recognizes that this feature is not always present in research and scholarly 
activity. 

This seems to accord with thcfrequency with which geniuses often receive 
their inspiration in a sudden flash that startles the recipient himself. It is a 
feature that has always been recognized. Both Plato and Aristotle commenced 
on it, and they associated it with the divine source of the inspiration. The 
description of Apollo in the third book of Hyperion seemed to Keats to hare 
come by chance or magic—ro be, as it were, something given to him. He said 

•s Quoted from Robert S. Woodworth and Harold Schlosbcrg, ErperimewjJ 
Ptycholpgy. Revised Edition. New Yoik: Hemy Holt and Co, 1954. p. 8j8. 
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also that he had often not been aawe of the beauty of some thought oi 
expression until after he had composed and svricten it down. It had then 
struck him with astonishment and seemed rather the production of another 
person than his own. Alfred RusseU Wallace wrote: “Finally both Darwin 
and myself, at the critical period, had our attention directed to the system of 
positive checks as expounded by Malthus in his Prisiciples of Population. The 
effect was analogous to that of friction upon the specially prepared match, 
produdng that flash of insight wtuch led vi immedvately to the simple but 
universal law of the 'survival of the fittesc’ ” This is, however, a feature by no 
means always present. The flash of insight which Wallace described did pre- 
sumably happen to him, but Darwin himself seems to liave reflected on the 
suggestion more calmly. No one can have accepted revelation more tardily 
and gradually, even cautiously and very timidly, than Datwm, whose dawning 
vision came only as the result of many years of hard work." 

Sponsorship and Co-operation 

In selection of a thesis or research adviser, it is essential to reflect 
carefully on the availability and personabty characteristics of the particu- 
lar professor or staff member under consideration, among the important 
factors are leave of absence, a heavy teaching schedule, a large number 
of advisees, concenttatiotv on writing oc research, numerous speaking 
engagements, ill health, or temperamental diflicuhics. For certain types 
of studies sponsorship, co-operation, or special permission from responsi- 
ble school officers may be necessary; for example, to administer tests to 
pupils, to interview employees, to distribute tjucscionnaires, to observe 
pupils and teachers at work, to evaluate buildings or equipment, to try 
out innovations in curriculum or method, or to make case studies of 
pupils. 

The present chapter and other sections of this book identify directly 
or indirectly many instances of helpful co-operation between professor 
and student. It is only honest to say that graduate students and others 
sometimes have suffered from lack of intelligent advising, appropnate 
sponsorsliip, or administrative co-operation. To cite an example, Wallin 
believes that the dissension caused by the ouster of certain psychologists 
from Yale University in the first decade of this century proved especially 
disastrous for Yale psychology graduates over a number of years, with 
respect to securing major positions in philosophy or psychology. He 
speaks of the young Yale graduates in psychology of those early days as 
a “lost generation,” in terms of finding or being recommended for at- 
tractive positions in psychology.** 

“Quoted from Ernest Jones, op. cii. 

**}. E. Wallace Wallui, op. eit., p. iz, is-id. 
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Scripture’s sudden severance /rom Yale Univeirity made ic impossible 
for him to do the editorial work on Wallin’s thesis, which had been ac- 
cepted for publication in the Studies from the Yale Psychological Labora- 
tory (Scripture was the editor). Wallin himself had to do all the editorial 
work at a time when he had no experience in scientific publication. The 
one suggestion Scripture had made was that the copy for pubh'carion 
should be boiled down about 50 per cent, not by eliminations but by 
condensing the sentences and by packing them brim full of content, 
(Scripture said that he scarcely recognized his own thesis when Wundt, 
the great German psychologist and founder of the world’s first psycho- 
logical laboratory in 1879, got through with it.) 

Risks and Costs 

In the selection and development of certain types of problems there 
are sometimes special risks, penalocs, handicaps, or costs of a physical, 
financial, personal, social, or professional character. Fortunately the costs 
of graduate study and research have been considerably eased during 
recent years through a variet}' of financial resources. 

The risks in educational research, where human relationships usually 
are involved, may include problems of professional ethics. 

To what extent is the investigator free to tamper with complex organisms 
and their rehaonships to one another? 

To what extent is he free to set up condidons which are strictly hi&— 
condidons with which the subjects of research may not even be familiar 
and which are not of their making? 

Are the proposed risks in research lepo’matc? For example, to what 
exrent does one have the right to use an untried method of instruction? On the 
other hand, to what extent b one obligated to try out new methods of instruc- 
tioa in order that progress might be nude? 

Do the child and hb parents have the right to expect that the school will 
make use in its instructional program of those methods and procedures which 
have been found somewhat produedre, or is the child's school experience 
to be a testing ground for untried, albeit pconuting hypotheses? 

What b the effect on the learner whose opportunity to learn has been 
impeded by the research process {the process to produce the information 
that the procedure in question was not efficacious)? Would the deprived 
learner have legitimate grounds for complainc, and would hb parents? 

To what extent does the learner bear a part of the burden of extending 
knouledge as to how leanung takes place? 

To what extent b the research worker free to disregard the expectations 
of the learner in a given atuatioa? 

If a deficiency discovered in a survey has been corrected, should the re- 
sults of the survey be pubibhed? 
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Should we be as assiduous in ti^g co find escemal factors which might 
cause substantially better performance than was anticipated, as we are in 
seeking such explanations for performances which arc not up to our expecta- 
tions? 

if the unfortunate penonal uuu of a staff member in a school systenv 
have created a barrier to research, id what extent should he be informed of 
the effects of his ova personal idiosyncrasies? 

To what extent are we justified in uang students and faculty members 
as unwitting guinea pigs? Can we excuse this type of procedure on the grounds 
that their awareness of the nature of the research would invalidate the findings 
and make these less generally applicable? Or can we justify giving full in- 
formation with the general conclusion that people will do better and behave 
more intelligently if they know what they are doing and why they are 
doing it?*' 

Occasionally a professional risk or hazard is involved in a disagree- 
ment between graduate student and professor. Hugo Munsterberg dis- 
agreed with Wundt in setting up a dissertarion problem in the Leipzig 
laboratory and was shifted to another (less important) problem which 
was accepted. Although Munsterberg later adapted the rejected disserta- 
tion for another purpose, he lost the favor of Wundt and as a result 
was handicapped in securing a position. 

The hazards of research in the field of medicine and health are well 
known to the doctors, scientists, interns, medical students, research 
workers, patients, and others who test new treatments for disease, new 
drugs, or new scientific equipment. Selected research volunteers for 
service in this field have form^ the Walter Reed Society, named after 
Major Walter Reed of Spanish-Amencan War fame, who dramatized the 
use of human volunteers in medical experience and helped to solve the 
riddle of yellow fever. 

^ Men of high achievement have often accomplished their work in 
spite of physical or health handicaps. Sir Walter Scott was lame as a 
result of a childhood attack of polio and was ill for much of his life. Ac 
nmes he dictated while rack^ by pam from gailstonc and stomach 
cramps. 

Samuel Johnson achieved greatness in spite of lifelong suffering from 
a compulsive neurosis, the distorting convuhions of his severe tic, and his 
attacks of depression. It has been suggested that, had Johnson lived at a 
later date, science would have been able at least to name his oddities, if 

'‘Qacted hom James A. MaR “Soiae Ethical PrMcms," Jlfuarair for Curritu- 
lum ImpToienltnt. 1957 YeubfK^ Washuwton. Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, a Dep miue m <A the National Education Association, 
1957. p. a69-77 
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not to cure them. His habits with reject to eating, drinking, and personal 
cleanliness should be viewed in the perspecore of the eighteenth century 
rather than in terms of standards or customs nvo hundred years later.** 

A number of ps}-chologisis have been confronted with physical and 
hcaltii problems. A nervous disorder William James had dosing his rwen- • 
ties may have contributed indirectly to his intellectual development, 
since it gave him psychological insight into abnormal conditions and took 
him abroad in search of a cure, with profitable visits to the intellectual 
and artistic centers of Europe. The tic (blinkmg) of Edward B. Titchener 
may have struck the young student as a strange flaw in a famous psycholo- 
gist, but Titchener’s personality was so natural and spontaneous that in 
the course of the seminar or lecture the dc was disregarded and for- 
gotten. Qark L. Hull was handicapped by a severe attack of typhoid 
fever that left him with a generalized bad memory for names; an attack 
of polio left one leg badly paralyzed and crippled; and his earlier years of 
psychological study were made much more difficult because of his weak 
eyes. James R. Angell, near the end of his college course, considered 
medicine as a career, but weak eyes caused him to believe that he could 
not do the exacting microscopic work required as part of the medical 
program. 

For sixteen years at Cambridge Unlvcraty, Whitehead had a con-^ 
stant struggle W’ith insomnia, and each September, after a summer’s vaca- 
tion in the country or by the sea, he would wonder whether he could 
endure another year of teaching.*’ However, the insomnia never seemed 
CO affect his work, and when he moved to London University it diminished 
and finally ceased. 

The sociologist, Charles H. Cooley (1864-1929), spent seven years 
as an undergraduate student at the Univeraty of Michigan because of ' 
ill health. We do not know how much effect his ill health, and the in- 
fluence of his able jurist father, may have had on his quiet, effective 
thinking and writing. Most of bis work assumed the form of digesting and 
interpreting the writings of others, and in applying the conclusions to 
life around him.** 

Ellwood P. Cubbeiley produced a large volume of published material 
and edited works, in spice of colds, stomach ulcers, and sinus disturbances 

••Edward Hitschmana, Gkj» Men: Psydmtnalytic Studies. New Yorkj Inter- 
oacional UiuSersiucs Press, 193d. p. 17&. 

•'D'Vflguer of Alfred North Wbhebend, As Recorded by Lucien Price. 
Xew York: New American Library of World l^cxacure, 1954. jro p. 

“jM. C. Dtner, op. cit., p. j4. 

Emory S. Bogardus, op. eil^ p 491-JO4. 
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that caused him /rci|ucnt discomfort for many years. Ilis notebooks 
record the symptoms and tlie treatment, often including a record of tcni* 
perature and blood pressure togctiicr wUli the physician's diagnosis. Later 
he was hospitalized a number of times, and underwent several serious 
operations, the details of which he set down in his notebooks.” Ilis major 
illnesses included surgery for an ulcer in 1916, removal of his appendix in 
1934 and of a kidney in 1935, and the handicap of a serious heart ailment. 

Scientists and scholars frequently have encountered financial dif- 
ficulties or have sacrificed their personal resources. Sir Walter Scott's 
badly managed ventures in printing and publishing faded, with debts of 
130,000 pounds charged against him. Refusing bankruptcy, during the 
last SIX years of his life Scott produced a nine-volume life of Napoleon 
and in two years turned over 40,000 pounds to his creditors, lie con- 
tinued writing best sellers until lus frail licalili cracked, and he died at 
tlie age of $i.\(y-one. Later, the sale of Scott's w orks settled tlie last of 
the debts that helped kill him. 

Herbert Spencer was an invalid most of his life, with an uncertain 
income. He invested more m lus early books than he received from them, 
since he usually employed an amanuensis. In the early days of the 
American lourrul of Psychology, Stanley I lall had to spend $8,000 of his 
own money on the publication, in order to keep it going. 

In many instances scientists have disregarded monetary costs and 
returns, panicularly when their work was supported by educational 
institutions and agencies. Pasteur declared. "I could never work for 
money, but I would always work for science," and Agassiz said, “1 have 
no time to make money.” 

Some scientists have had the benefit of large personal resources for 
conducting their research. Roger Bacon was a member of a wealthy 
family and probably earned substantial fees for lecturing. He spent 10,000 
pounds, in modem money, on the purchase of books, experiments and 
instruments, journeys to meet scholars, and secretaries. Charles D.irwin 
was an Enslish gentleman of wealth and Ic'isure, with favorable conditions 
for making his scientific studies. 

Occasionally a specialist in psvcholoev or education has made him- 
self financially independent. Edward L. Thorndike made it a nile early 
in his career to spend so little and earn so much that he would be free 
from financial worrv. and in so dow became a person of considerable 
means, Ellw'ood P. Cubberley was able to accumulate a fortune, derived 
chiefly from royalties on books and fees for editorial services, with 

“Jesse B Scars and Adin D. Hendenon, ep. cit., p, 8 j-8}, »}}, 147-48. 
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smaller sums from services as consultant, investigator, and lecturer. These 
sums uere increased greatly through investments that proved sound. The 
gifts by Cubberley and his wife to Stanford University totaled more than 
three quarters of a million dollars, including more than a half million 
dollars for a new School of Education building.^® 

Timing 

The variables of worker, problem, technique, adviser, sponsorship, 
and working conditions are such that it is extremely hazardous to predict 
the length of time required to complete a specific investigation. Beyond 
a certain point additional money, equipment, and personnel resources 
will not shorten the period of development and maturation essential for 
successful research. Charles F. Kcncring once estimated that a certain 
project would require a year for completion. Wlien urged to double his 
force and reduce the time to six months, his reply was, “Do you think 
that by putting nso hens on the nest a setting of eggs could be hatched 
out in less time than three weeks?” 

The need for relatively long periods of sustained elTort in research 
« aptly expressed by Cannon:** 

An investigator may be given a palace to live in. a perfect laboratory to 
work in, he may be surrounded by the conveniences money can provide, 
but if his time is taken from him he will remain scenle. On the other hand, as 
the history of science abundantly shou's. an in\estigator may be poverty- 
stricken, he may be ill-clothcd. he may live in a garret and have only meager 
appliances for his use; but given time he can be productive. 

It is unusual to have as exact (and surprbingly short) a time schedule 
for completion of a dissertation as that left on record by Ellwood P. 
Cubberley, who made a study of state school laws on finance under the 
title, “School Funds and Their Apportionment.” This dissertation was 
the beginning of many years of study by Cubberley of the financing 
of public-education admiiustrarion. He began the research for his dis- 
sertation on January 24, 1905; Mrs. Cubberley began the typing on March 
17, and Cubberley presented the dissertation to his adviser on April 14. 
In his diary he entered the comment: “Handed it to Dr. Perry, returned 
borrowed sections of Teachers College Library, and breathed a sigh of 
relief — Done!” He took his oral examination on .May ig and received 
the Ph.D. degree on June 14, rgoj, at Columbia University.** 
p. l6j, 2S0. 

** Quoted from tValter B. Cannan, Tbe Way of an Imesilgator. New York: 
W. tv. Norton and Co, 1945. p. 87. 

Jesse B. Scars and Adia D. Hetderson, op, at,, p. 81. 
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William James was iclarivcly slow in his development and program 
of writing-, he required considerable persuasion to complete a textbook 
in psychology, his famous Principles of Psychology (1890), after twelve 
years of liard work. On the other hand, John Dewey was only 26 years 
of age when he produced his Psychology, which means that he was en- 
gaged in writing this book at the age of a4 or 25 (an unusual accomplish- 
ment for so young a nun). 

One aspect of timing involves historical or research perspective— 
the ability to evaluate one’s work or die efforts of others in the con- 
temporary setting and also in relation to changed conditions or new 
evidence after a period of time. For example, Edward A. Ross ( 1861^-1951) 
was outspoken in criticism, even of his own works, when conditions 
changed or new evidence appeared:** 

In the thin)'-five years since the book left my anvil, I have scrutinized 
society in many countries and a society which "conirols" docs nut look so 
global to me now as it did to me in 1900. ... I doubt if "lessons from history" 
will have much to do with shaping humanity's future. Basie cunilitions are 
changing so rapidly that most of the old techniques of control are junk. . • < 
Science and invention — together with applied ps)-chul<>gy open vistas into a 
wondrous new age with its own problems of control, in w Inch control des'icci 
will bo employed that the past never heard of. 

Ross, speaking of his 1920 book on Prhiciplct of Sociology, stated 
that when published he thought it sound, but “even then sensed that cer- 
tain parts were labored and foggy." He said that almost every montii fresh 
shortcomings had appeared and that, if by i960 it should prove fony to 
fifty pares sound, he would be content. 

INITIAL STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 
Focusing Topics for Research 

After the title of a thesis or investigation has been phrased within 
one or two lines, the next step is to provide an adequate statement of the 
problem in one or more paragraphs in the introductory chapter. Certain 
errors in the phrasing of tberis or research topics should be avoided: 

I. Naming a broad field or area of study instead of a specific problem for 
investigation; for example, “the effect of various factors on learning,” wliich 
TTftg'rti te isJonatei as "liie eSect oS three durty-m'mute periods of pracuce 

** Quoted from Af. C Efmet, Cp. eft, p. 19-30. 

Emory S. Bogirdus, op. eft, p 513-J9. 
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versus five eighteen-ininute periods on learning rilent reading in the fifth 
grade”; or the Iiistory of music the world over for all time, wtuch was delimited 
by one student to present a Iiistory of a particulax consers'atory of music. 

2. Narrowing or localizing a tope to such an extent that it may prove 
a “pinpoint” problem; for example, a proposed history of a one-room school 
might be broadened ro deal ivith the history of the school district or even 
the history of the county school in which the one-room school is 

located. 

Wording of a hortatory or biased character, or citing undigested data 
without identifying a problem; for example, “an argument for free textbooks 
in the public schools” might better be phrased as “the practices of public 
schools in a particular area in providing free textbooks.” “Fifty tape record- 
ings of home room programs” ought become “an analysis of the content of 
home room programs, based on tape recordings.” 

The problem may be stated in the form of a question (or series of 
questions) or as a declarative statement (or series of statements). The 
question form may have an advantage in sharpening or focusing die 
issue, but the declarative statement probably is more common. The follow, 
ing e.*tamp!e** combines the two ways (question and declarative state- 
ment) of phrasing the problem: 

The purpose of this study, broadly stated, was to investigate the efieedve- 
ness of a method of teaching arithmetic in which children’s immature pro- 
cedures in dealing with number are accepted as normal and \*aluable steps 
toward their achievement of competent, mature behavior with reference to 
number. More narrowly, the objective of the investigation was to determine 
the effect upon die arithmetical development of children of their temporary 
use of certain immature procedures, when careful guidance is given by teachers. 
These procedures are designated as “incerniediatc,” since they occur between 
the initial awareness of number and the achievement of mature modes of deal- 
ing with number relationships. The study was limited to the development of 
understanding in the four fundamental processes, on the part of the second- 
grade children. 

Prefiimnary problems. — Two prelimiiucy problems which were basic to 
the major purpose of the study may be stated as follows: 

I. The discoiery of the inteimedutc procedures that were being used by 
children at the beginning of the study. 

1, The selection of those intermediate procedures which showed promise 
as aids to more manire understanding of number ideas by pupils. 

Sub-problems.— la the evaluation of a leaching technique in which the 
immature or intermediate procedures of children are regarded as of central 

« Quoted from Edwiua Deans, “The Effect of Certain Immature Procedures on 
the Learning of Arithmetical Processes by Second-Grade Children," Abstrecls of 
Graduate Theses in Education, >MV54, VtJ. 5. Oncinnati: Tc^ers College, 
University of Cincinnati, J9J5. p. 119-^7. 
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importance, a number of pertinent questions arise. Such questions, which may 
be icgarded as sub-piobicms, include the following: 

t. In what ways can experience be provided for all children on the selected 
intermediate procedures? 

а. Is it possible for some children to bypass some intermediate procedures 
without jeopardiang understanding? 

}. Do some children tend to move to more advanced procedures before 
understanding is present? 

4. How can readiness for a more advanced intermediate procedure be 
determined? 

5. Do children willingly discontinue the use of immatiire procedures? 

б. Under what circumstances ate less mature methods dropped and re- 
placed by more mature mediods? 

7. \Vhat steps can he taken by the teacher to encourage children to discon- 
tinue the use of immature methods? 

8. As children arc taught intermediate procedures, to what extent is their 
later iWnking cluracteriaed by increaangly liigher levels of maturity in dealing 
with number situations? 

9. What problems do teachers encounter as they attempt to guide cliildren 
through succeeding maturity levels in dealing with number situations? 

FULLER DEFINITION OF THE PROBLEM 

The brief introduccory statement of the problem usually is followed 
by a fuller definition and development of background concerning sub- 
problems, scope, related bteracurc, sources of data, niethud, significance, 
terminology, assumptions, and hypotheses. Of course it may not be ap- 
piopnaiefor a particular study to include all of these items of background 
as part of the fuller development of tlte problem. 

Constituent Elements and Scope 

The preceding illustrauve study of arithmetical processes by Deans 
also shows how the major problem is divided into subproblems, constituent 
elements, or questions to answer. A statement of the limits or scope of the 
investigation well may provide information concerning “who, what, tv hen, 
where, and how many." 

Thoughtful analysis of problems for action research involves answers 
to such questions as the following;" 

1. What conditions need to prevail both to allow and to invite teachers 
to state problems of importance to them’ 

Hilda Tabi, "Pfolilem Idemifieaiion,'' Research for Ctirriciiltnn Imprevemenl. 
1957 Ycaibook. AVashington Association for Sapervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, a Depanment of the National Education Association, 1957. p. 41-71. 
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2. In «hat context do problem idendficadon and analysis produce the 
maximum of idenddeadon, allow for varied levels of involvement depending 
on the capacity and the insight of todividtials, and pennit signidcanc problems 
to emerge? 

3. \Vhat is the sequence in opening up a problem for research with 
teachers? 

4. What is the timing factor? How is one to gauge how fast or how 
slowly to proceed, at which point to introduce which considerations? 

What is a team patrem in guiding acdon research w'hich yields die 
greatest possible combined competence? What is the role of the research 
consultants? of the supervisor? of teachers? 

The analysis of action-research problems should proceed in an atmos~ 
phere that provides for at least three conditions:** 

t. ft is necessary to provide a climate which facilitates an analysis of the 
factors which those who propose a “problem” may not be quite ready to see, 

2. It is necessary to proceed so as to maintain an optimum idenddeadon 
with the problem. It is easy to “detach” a teacher from his concern by sug. 
gesdng a greater complericy or a greater change in approach than the teacher 
can take for the time being. This means that the levels of analyas or of 
Investigation need to be gauged to each individual’s abiLiy and insight, so as 
to maintain his scif*rcspect, while challenging some assumptions and cherished 
concepts. 

3, This in mm means that the steps in the analysis need to be broken down 
to provide an “easy road in.” One needs to gauge the speed with which to 
proceed with each indiriduab 

Related Literature and Terminology 

We have already noted the importance of the literature in the selec- 
tion of profaJenis for investigation. The next chaprer presents the keys to 
the related Uteraturc, from which may come explanatory hypotheses, 
techniques for gathering evidence, and comparative data for purposes 
of interpretation. The orientation provided by a survey of the related 
research is helpful in making a straightforward statement of the need for 
the investigation, avoiding the two extremes of an apologetic attitude and 
exaggerated claims or boastfulness. Chapters of the Encyclopedia of 
Educational Research, Revie-us of Educational Research, and the Annual 
Review of Psychology may serve as useful examples of summaries of the 
research literature on specific topics. 

Certain specialized terms in the technical report ox in the related 

p. si-n- 
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studies may require definition. Comprehensive dictionaries^’ are available 
for the fields of education, psychology, and sociology- 


Sources of Data and Method 

An introductory section of the tedtnical report should include 
appropriate information concerning sources of evidence and techniques of 
data-gathering, including a frank admisuon of any weaknesses or short- 
comings. Detailed discussions of sources and methods arc found later 
in this book in the several chapters on research methodology. The fol- 
lowing illustrative statemertt of sources and method mvolves a case-study 
procedure.''* 

The fiftj'-five subjects represented consecutive cases seen in the psj’cho- 
logical clmic of tlic Juvenile Court of Hamilton County. Ohio, from Novem- 
her 1, 1947, to •« *948. who had anended public schools for one month or 
mote of this period. Every subject was given Fomi L of the Stanford Binet 
Intelligence Test, Form D of the Stanford Achievement Tesu, and a structured 
interview. Probation officers checked questionnaires vvhicli provided pertinent 
social history material about each child. All tltiuj'-two schools attended by 
subjects were visited and the pnodpals or assistant principals, counselors, 
homeroom teachers, and classroom tcacliers of each child were interviewed 
by a stiuctiired procedure. Cumulative and other available records in the 
schools and the work of the court and clinic v^ere used as research data. 

Basic Assumptions 

In social investigations and in school and community life, certain 
premises or assumptions arc generally accepted, frequently without 
identification in the technical or research reports; for example, in a 
democracy we assume that co-operation rather than strife and respect 
for the individual rather than rigid regimentation are desirable. We accept 
the premise that schools and education arc necessary, and that transporta- 
tion of pupils in rural areas is desirable. 


" Carter V. Good, Editor, Diclionary of BJiieatioa. Second Edition. New York 
McGraw-HiU Book Co, 1959 icci-l-676 p. 

PhJip L. Hatrtmin. N«i> Dirfionurjr of Ptychotogy. New York: Philosophical 
Lilirary. 1947. 464 p, 

H C Warren, Editor, A Dtclio/iary of Psychology. Boston Houghton Mifflin 
Co, 193+. X+J7I p. _ 

Horace B. English and Ava C. English, Comprthemive DlclioneTy of Psycho- 
logics} and PsychoanalylicaS Ttnm New 'York Longmans, Green and Co, 1938. 
XIV +594 p. 


11 . P Fairchild, Editor, Dictsostary of Sociology. New York. Phllosopliical 
Library, 1944, vui+}4i p. 

** Quoted from Vera C. Edwards, "A Study of the School Adjustment of Fifty- 
Five Delinquent Otildrcn." Abssracts of GraJtsale Theses in Edueaiion, 1944-54, 
Vol 3 Cincinnati- Teachers Qdlege, Univcisity of Cmcinnaci, 1955 p s 66 -y 6 . 
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Vroblein md Hypothesu 

The scientist t)'pical]y accepts two basic assumptions:** 

1. That there is lawfulness in the events of nature as opposed to capricious, 
chaodc, or spontaneous occoneoces (in other words, determinism). 

a. That every natuial event or phenomenon has a discoverable and 
hmiced number of conditions or factors which are respoosble for it 
(an assumption of finite causaoon). 

To the extent that basic assumptions are open tt^ question, the 
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originate from substantially the same background as that which scr\-cs 
to identify probtems: the insight and imagination that should result 
from a sound mstrucrional program, extensive and critical reading, knowl- 
edge of existing practices and needs, and meaningful contact with perti- 
nent data. 

There is no sharp line of demarcation between hypothesis and theory, 
since the basic di/Tcrcnce is one of complexity and the extent of testing 
against the evidence. In its early stages of tesung a theory usually has 
been called a hypothesis but, as the hypothesis is checked against the 
data and their logical implications toward a successful conclusion, it may 
become known as a theory. A law represents an order or relation of 
phenomena that is invariable under the given conditions and permits of no 
exception in its operation. 

The working hypodiesis, when checked against the data, may emerge 
as a central expIanator>' theme for ourposcs of interpretation; for ex- 
ample, the formulation and development of iluce hypotheses which be- 
came central themes in a history of inus!£ ^ucaiion in the city school 
system of Cincinnati;** 

1. Music in the schools has been an important factor io the cultural life 
of the city. 

s. The background of the people who came to live in the city has exerted 
a strong influence on the development of public-school music in the 
city. ^ 

}. One of the educational results of the interaction of these two groups 
was a systematic method of insinjcuon in inauc. 

A parallel history of music instruction in the parochial schools of 
the Archdiocese of Cincmnaii identifies three hypotheses which became 
unifying themes of interpretation:** 

I. Linle success was met in the efforts to develop an organizeil system of 
music educauon in the parochial schools as lung as there was no central- 
ized control 

a. Training in muse found a natural |dace in the Catholic schools from 
the beginning. 

j. An interplay of influence between the Church and the school was 
e'lJcnt in the Jesclopmcnt of the instructional program in music. ' 

••Oiarlcs L. Gu)'. "A liiaory of Music tJucjimn in the Oncinnati Peolie 
Schools," AltiT3Ct$ of Grjjuju 1 fries u EJiutuon, i944.)4. Vol. 5. Oncuinio 
TeithtfS CiJltge. Unnersity of Oncmiutt. lejj p. ijS-08. 

** Si«er Mir)' Jocline Lbettz, “A llutory of die Development of Musie Cduci- 
tioo in the Archdiocese of Cmcinfuii.*' UnpuUishcd Doctor’s Jiscrtation. Cancin- 
niti. Uiuvtrsiiy of Oncmiuti. ifjj su+sjf p. 
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The hypothesis may be evaluated in terms of agreement with and 
explanation of the evidence, absence of conflict siith satisfactorily proved 
generalizations, success for purposes of prediction, simplicity and clarity 
of statement, and logical consistenty.** Although a specific investigation 
usually involves the development and testing of more than one hypothesis, 
many sdeniists and scholars have been reluctant to describe their rejected 
hypotheses or failures. This means that it b frequently impossible to Jeam 
about the blind alleys Ziavehd by earlier investigators. Since the technical 
report is usually prepared at the conclusion of the study, the author com- 
monly tells a simple story of "smooth sailing.” If research workers are 
cverly caudous about making and reporting mistakes, they are not likely 
to make cither errors or discoveries. As Whitehead says, “Panic of mot 
is the death of progress.” According to Humphrey Davy, “The most f 
important of my discoveries have been suggested to me by my failures." 1 
It may be surprising that $0 able a scientist as Charles Daru-in could not 
rccaU a smglc first-formed hypothesis, with the excepuon of the Coral 
See/s, which had net after a time been given up or greatly modified.®* 

This reluctance to describe the scientist’s mistakes to the reader is 
aptly described by Helmholtz, In commencing on his work during i$9i, 
including the soludon of certain problems in maihemadcs and physics 
over which great mathematicians had puzzled in vain;®* 

But any pride I might hare felt in my conclusions was perceptibly lessened 
by the fact that I knew chat the solution of these problems had almost always 
come to me as the gradual generalizadoa of favourable examples, by a series 
of fortunate conjectures, after many errors. 1 am fain to compare myself 
with a wanderer on the mountains, who, not knowing the path, climbs slowly 
and painfully upwards, and often has 00 retrace his steps because he can go 
no farther— then, whether by takiag thought or from luck, discovers a new 
track chat leads him oa t little, dll ar leag^ when he reaches the summic he 
finds to his shame that there b a royal road, by which he might have ascended, 
had he only had the wits to find the right approach to it. In my works 1 
naturally said noihlog about my nustakes to the reader, but only described 
the made track by wluch he may now reach the same heights without 
difficulty. 

A similar view concerning the development and testing of hypotheses 
has been expressed by Cannon, a research worker in medicine and 
physiology;®^ 

** Morris R. Cohen and Cmest Nagel. An Imroduction to Logie tmd ScietUifie 
Method. Sew York; Htreoan, Brace and Ca, 19^. p. J07-J/. 

“Alien Johnson, The Historian and Htsttnic^ EiAdenee. New York; Chades 
Scribner's Sons, 1916. p. i66-Oj. 

** Quoted in WilTiim H. George, The Setetuht in Action-. A Sci'entidc Study c/ 
His Methods. London: VVilliuns and Noigate, t9j6. p. i29-}o. 

Quoted from Walter B. Caonon, op. cit., p. tt. 
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Invesdgatars do noc march straight to their goal with ease and directness. 
In their imagination they see a posable fact and they sec forth to learn whether 
their foresight can be realized. Of they come upon something which is 
puzzling and challenging and which they wish to explain; then they try in 
various ways to relate it to other phenomena that would sohe the riddle. 
Obstacles and difficulties arc sure to be encountered. The scarcli for under- 
standing is an adventure or, more commonly, a series of adventures. If an 
attempt in one direction fails, the failure is not discouraging to an eager 
explorer. There are other possible approaches to the end in view and relent- 
lessly, one after another, these arc tried. 

CONCLUDING STATEMENT 

The investigator is aided in identifying agnificant problems through 
advanced study and critical reading, analysis of practices and needs, and 
repetition or CAtension of eaxlicr studies. (The chapter bibliography in- 
cludes tefecenccs dealing wuh surveys of progress and critiques of re- 
search, trends, prophecies, and needed research.) Important factors in 
selection of the ptobUm include: novelty and significance, intellectual 
curiosity and drive, scholarship and personal characteristics, sources and 
technique, sponsorship and co-operation, risks and costs, and timing. The 
initial statement and fuller definition of the problem involve appropriate 
focusing of the topic, constituent elements and scope, related liteiacoie 
and terminology, sources of evidence and methodology, and basic as- 
sumptions. The hypothesis may serve the purposes of explanations, stimuli 
to research, sources of methodology, criteria for evaluating research 
techniques, and organizing principles. 
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Keys to the Literature 


The importance of the related Itterattne at background for problem- 
tolving hat already been eviphatized in Chapter z. The present chapter 
describes the guides or keys to the vast storehouse of research (books, 
periodicals, and theses) now available in education, psychology, sociology, 
and cognate social fields. This chapter also presents certain problems 
closely related to library tcchni(]ue, such as note-taking, although the 
topic of documentation and bibliographical form it reserved for the last 
chapter, dealhtg with the technical report. The present chapter can do 
no more than mention briefly a few of the most generally used library 
tools (including extensive bibliographies, exhaustive summaries of re- 
search, and biographical, msiitulional, and staustical directories or hand- 
books), leaving for the guides to reference works the detailed information 
concerning several hundred helpful titles of reference books.* In the 
description later in this chapter of the guides to the literature, it wiU 
be helpful to identify major subdivisions or the larger subheadings in 
education, psychology, and sociology, tatder which the related studies 
usually are classified or indexed. 

^Carter Mnanficr and Anid ) Burlie, How to Locate Cdueatiancl Information 
and Data Third Edition. New York Bureau of Publicaiiooa, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, i^jo. xix+44i p, 

I. G. Mudge, Guide to Rrferenfe Books. Sixth Edition, Chicago American 
Librsty Association, 1936. xii+jof p. Also see earlier editions and the informal 
supplements. 

Constance M. VVinchell, Gtude to ReferesKe Books. Seventh Edition. Chicago: 
American Library Association, ipji. xni+^5 p. 

Constance M. VVinchell and O. A. Johnson, Guide to Reference Books. Seventh 
Edition Supplement, igjo-ta. Second Supplement, >9{3-{5. Chicago' American 
Library Association. 1954, 1954. 140 p., tJ4 & 

Louis Shores, Basie Reference Sossrets. Chicago American Library Association, 
19J4, ix+578 p. 
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INTEGRATION OF PUBLISHED FINDINGS* 

It is gcrexalJy recognized that a field of knowledge makes progress 
3s a scientific discipline through the activities of the worker who is 
engaged in conducting and interprering research. There is another func- 
tion, however, that involves important activicies of integration and as- 
sinfilarion of the bodies of data and published findings in the many sub- 
areas of such fields as education and psychology. Unless the research 
findings from many thousands of individual studies are incorporated 
within appropriate leones, it is virtually impossible for graduate students 
and others to assimilate the knowledge in a particular field of specializa- 
tion. It is possible that data and published studies are accumulating more 
rapidly than they can be integrated or summarized effectively, as witnessed 
by recent difficulties in securing qualified persons to prepare summarizing 
articles for die Revt'ev of Educoiiojud Research, Encyclopedia of Educa^- 
tional Research, and Psychotogied Bulletin. Therefore, it seems appro- 
priate to give due recognition to the scholar who does his work in the 
library, sorting research findings according to an integrating scheme, 
summarizing sound empirical findings, noting contradictory findings, 
identifying needed research, and noting the status of explanatory efforts. 
This type of assimilating or integrating work may prove more valuable 
as a summary of several hundred research reports than for a scholar to 
spend the same amount of time in collecting original data. 

The surv'cy of the related literature may provide guiding hypotheses, 
suggestive methods of investigation, and comparative data for interpreta- 
tive purposes. Sometimes textbooks and subjective critiques of a problem 
area provide important insights and hypotheses that may well have a 
place in the summary of the related literature. The summaiizcr of research 
always has before him the problem of strildag a balance between tedious 
detail and superficial sketchiness. One technique is to group similar studies, 
with a representative investigation analyzed in some detail. The weaknesses 
of unsound studies and the merits of outstanding Investigations should be 
indicated in a constructive manner, but without the ordinary adjectives 
of denunciation or praise as such. 

Careful handling of references is imperative in relation to effective 
summarizing. In the matter of bibliographical wxirfc, even as experienced 

•Benton J. Underwood, Pijcbelogfetl Restareb. Stw York: Appleton-Ccntury- 
Crofts. 1957. p. 290-91. 

Carter V. Good and Douglas C. Scales. AfethoJs of Reiigreb: Educational. 
Psjchological. Sociological. New York: Ajiple«m,Oncury-Crofts, 1954. p. 84-ad. 
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Ford Rhodes, and Edward Gibbon have used bound notebooks instead 
of a flexible system, it can only be said that they succeeded in spite of it. 
During the 1840’s Bancroft had a number of quarto-size blank books, in 
which one or more pages were allocated to the successive days of the 
years, and the data were entered on the page corresponding to the day 
and year when the event occurred* Even as late as the 1890's, Rhodes used 
blank books for his notes, since the card system at that time was some- 
thing of a novelty. 

William G. Sumner, the sociologist, had no financial assistance for 
research and little help, yet his files of notes compared favorably with 
many later research workers supported by relatively large financial 
grants. Sumner filled 5: drawers and boxes of notes, averaging 3,000 sheets 
each. 

Soon after Clark Hull, the psychologist, began graduate study, he 
initiated a permanent notebook system of the original ideas on psycho- 
logical subjects that came to him on reading a new book, agreements or 
disagreements with the author, and views on subjects discussed in class 
or seminar. Near the end of his career, this series of notebooks totaled 
27 volumes. To his surprise Hull discovered that the notes were valuable 
not so much as aids to memory, but as stimuli to systematic thinking. Hull 
confesses that he had little success in persuading promising graduate 
students in his seminars to keep similar notebooks, even when he pre- 
sented notebooks to the students.* 

Throughout his life Ellwood P. Cubberley kept notes on a wide 
variety of subjects which interested him, parricularly matters revealing 
sigmficant trends (by studying data in series). Cubberley left an unusual 
record for his biographer- a long series of pocket calendar notebooks 
which he kept with regularity through the years from 1905 to 1940. These 
booklets were filled with facts about home, work, travel, accounts, at- 
tendance at operas and concerts and dinner meetings, illnes.ses, books he 
was working on as author or editor, trips for business or pleasure, ex- 
penses for clothes, lecture dates and topics, life-insurance policies with 
dates when premiums were due, library interests, his college program of 
study and reading, notes on the weather, and other memoranda of items 
he liked or w'anted to remember or dunk about. Although Cubberley said 
that he did not want to be run by a card catalogue and seemed to dislike 
the thought of a system of forma] records, in his notebooks there is 

• Herben S. Lingfeld. Editor, A Hittery of Psychology in A'“obiography. 
Vol. 4 Worcener, Mass.: Gaik Uniseta^ Pn^ 195a. xii + };S p. 
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evidence of care and considerable labor in recording a mass of detail, but 
derail dictated by his own personal interests and tastes rather than by 
any scheme of logic or plan of systematic accounting.'' 

CLASSIFICATION SYSTEMS 

The reader who uses such documentary materials as boohs is in- 
debted to the workers who have given their attention to classification 
for the purpose of affording order and system, without which library 
work would be virtually impossible. The two principal systems of library 
classification in the United Suies are that worked out by Alelvil Dewey 
and published in 187(5, commonly referred to as the “Dewey decimal" 
system, and the Library of Congress system (des’ised because develop- 
ments in certain fields seriously crowded the older Dewey scheme). In 
addition to the basic systems, many special rules arc necessary to cover 
detailed qaesdoas char arise, tad some libraries hare issued their own 
rule publications. 

These classification schemes or systems are supplemented from time 
CO time by efforts toward clasrificadon in special fields, as in educadon,* 
psychology', and sociology. The first eztendve list of subject headings in 
education was prepared by Voegelein, List of Edueational Subject Head- 
ings, 19:8, wluch infiuenced the Education Index, first published in 1929. 
A later by Pettus, Subject Headings in Education, 1938, was arranged 
in classified rather than dictionary (alphabetical) form, and included 
definitions of various heads and subheads. Other sources that indicate the 
scope of a particular field or discipline are the Reviev; of Educational 
Research, Encyclopedia of Educational Research, Dictionary of Educa- 
tion, Psychological Abstracts, Annual Rraieto of Psychology, and Soeio- 
lo^cal Abstracts, as illustrated by the lists of subtopics bter in this chap- 
ter. If librarians, prof»sors, and graduate students will learn to think 
outride the limitations of the Dewey- decimal system and the Library of 
Congress system, there is opportunity for a much closer relationship 
between bibliographical orgaoization in the social fields and its physical 
implementation In libraries, thss furthering an interdisciplinary approach 
to problems in the beharioral and human sciences. 

'Jesse B. Sears and Adin D. Hendenon, op, cit,, p. 81. 

*L. Belle Voegelein, List of Edtuatiotul Subjeet HeaJingi. Columbus; Ohio 
State University Press, 1928. iiv+jj8 p, 

Qyde Perms, Subseet HejSmgt m Education: A S)'sreQutie List for Use in s 
Dictionary Catalogue. New York: H. W. Wilsoa Co., i9}8. ifiS p. 
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EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL GUIDES 

Before beginning a sysccnutic examination of the titles in the library 
guides, It may prove desirable to secure certain background concerning 
the problem by reading the kind of overvic\v treatment commonly found 
in textbooks and general reference ■works. From this more general reading 
should come at least an mitia) list of subtopics for use in examining the 
library guides. 

The beginner in research or graduate student probably %vill start 
with the Education Index, which lists virtually all the educational materials 
in published form in the United States, except elementary and high- 
school textbooks. For research materials the summaries in the Encyclo- 
pedia of Educational Research (published in 1941, and revised in the 
1950 and i960 editions) ate useful. For current research studies and to 
supplement the Encyclopedia of Educational Research, the Revieic of 
Educational Research is tlic chief summarizing guide (beginning in Jan- 
uary, 1931). The Revieiu originally planned to cover fifteen major sub- 
divisions of education within a three-year c)’cle, but as the yean passed 
tlie number of copies increased and the appearance of a particular topic 
once in three )’ears was not always possible or desirable. It will be of 
interest to examine the following list of topics covered in the Review, 
noting the subjects that have been treated rather regularly at three-year 
intervals; for example, curriculum, guidance and counseling, mental and 
physical development, and teacher personnel. 

Review of Educational Research 

Administration: 1:3 (June ipji); II. » (April i93i)s ll:j (December 193s); 
111 5 (December 1933); IV.4 (October 1934); V * (April 1933) V-4 
(October 1935); VII 4 (October 1937); V1U:» (April 1938); VIII'4 
(October 1938), X:4 (October 1940); XI-i (Apnl *941). XII'i (April 
1945); Xni 4 (October >943); >aV:i (Apnl 1944); XV:i (February 
1945)1 XVI. 4 (October 1946); XVII a (April 1947)1 XVllI 1 (February 
1948); XIX'4 (October 1949), XX:a (Apnl 1950); XXI:t (February 
1931); XXll-4 (October 195a): XXV:4 (October 1933), XXV11I:4 
(October 1938). 

Curriculum l-i (January i93i);lV:a (April 1934); VII;i (April 1937); Xll:3 
(June 194^)! XV 3 (June 1945); XVIU;3 (June 1948); XXI. 3 (June 
1931); XX1V:3 (June 1934); XXVI:a (Apnl 1936); XXVn:3 (June 

Educational Measurement; II:3 (June 193a); 11:4 (October 1931); 111:1 
(February i933)» ^-3 (June 1935); V:s (December 1933); V11I:3 (June 
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i9j 8); V1II:5 (December 1938); XI:i (February 1941); XIV:i (February 
i944);XVII:i (February 1947); XX:i (February 1950); XXIlI:i (Febru- 
ary J953)}XXVI:i (February I956);XX1X;I (February 1959). 
Educational Psychology: 1:4 (October 1931}; 1:5 (December 1931); II:i 
(February 193a); 111:4 (October 1933); 1V:5 (December 1954); V:i 
(February 1935); VI:3 (June 1936}: Vll:5 (December 1937); VllI:! (Feb- 
ruary 1938); 1X13 (June J939); XVllI:d (December 1948). 

Educational SoaoLoov: Vl:4 (October 1936); VIl:i (February 1937); 1X:4 
(October 1939); X:i (February 1940); X!Il:i (February 1943); XVI:i 
(February 1945); XlX:i (February 1949); XXlI:i (February >952); 
XX11I:4 (October 1953); XXV:i (February 1955); (February 

1958). 

Guidance and Counseling: Ill:3 (June 1933); Vl:a (April 1936)^ IX:a (April 
1939)5 XIl:i (February 194a); XV:a (April *945); XVIII:! (April 1948); 
XXI:a (April 1951)5 XXIVta (April 1954)5 XXVlI:a (April 1957). 
Mental and Physical Devllopment: Ilha (April 1933); Vl:i (February 
1936)5 IXn (February 1939); Xl:5 (December 1941)5 XIV:5 (December 
1944)5 XVII:5 (December 1947)5 ^CC:5 (December 1950)5 XX1I:5 (De- 
cember i95a)i XXVi5 (December 1955); XXVin:5 (December i958)i 
Language Arts, Fine Arts, Natural Soenccs, and Mathematics: X:i (April 
1940}; XI:4, Pare t (October 1941); XJ};4 (October 1941); XUlit 
(April 1943)5 XV;4 (October 1945); XVl:a (April 1946)5 XVIII:4 (Oc- 
tober 1948)5 XIX:a (April 1949)5 XXI:4 (October 1951)5 XXIha (April 
1951)5 XXVii (April 1955)5 XX\ni-4 (October 1957); XXVlIlii 
(April 1958). 

Rcsearoi Methods: 1 V;i (February 1934): 1X:5 (December 1939)5 Xlltf 
(December 1951)5 XVt5 (December 1945)5 XVI1I:5 (December 1948)5 
XXI:5 (December 1951); XXIV:5 (December 1954)5 XXVI:} (June 
1956)5 XXV1I:5 (December 1957). 

Special Programs: VI:} (December 1936)5 X'.j (December 1940)5 XI:3 
(June 1941); Xl:4, Part * (Octobce 1941); XlII;} (December 1943)5 
XIV;3 (June 1944)} XlVr^ (October 1944); XVl;} (December 1946); 
XVII:3 (June 1947); X\ni:4 (October 1947); XIX:; (December 
1949)5 XX:} (June 1950); XX:4 (October 1950)5 XXIILi (April 1953); 
XXIII:} (June 1953)5 XXIII:} (December 1953); XXlV:i (February 
1954); XXIV:4 (October 1954): XXVI:4 (October 1956); XXVl:} 
(December 1956); XXVlI:i (February 1957). 

Teacher Personnel: l:a (April 1931); IV:} (June 1934)5 Vll:} (June 1937)5 
X:} (June 1940); XllI:} (June 1943): XVI:} (June 1946)5 XIX:} (June 
/949),- XXil.-s (June i9Si); XXV.-} (June ^XVllhs (June igs9). 

The Bibliographic Index is really a cumulative bibliography of 
bibliographies dealing writh a wide range of subjects. The first number, 
published in 1938, includes 4.400 references. 

The monthly Book Review) Digest takes the form of a specialized 
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periodical index, in the sense that it provides excerpts from the reviews 
that appear in some eighty book-tevictv periodicals. In the course of a 
year it lists approximately 4,000 books, and cumulates at intervals. 

The inclusive term serials has been defined as any publication issued 
serially or in successive parts more or less regularly. The Ayer list* is a 
bibliography of newspapers and periodicals, but it includes much addi- 
tional information. The Gregory union list'® of serials indicates the 
e.xtent to which more than 75,000 different serials are found in the more 
important hbraries in the United States and Canada. Ulrich’s directory 
of periodicals'* lists die titles published in the United States and in foreign 
countries that have proved most useful in American collections. 

The United States Catalogue lists virtually all books in print in this 
country on a specific subject. It is kept up to date by the monthly 
Cumulative Book Index, which cumulates at irregular intervals during the 
year, annually into a supplement, and after several years into a large 
supplement. The PublishsTs’ Weekly is regarded as a supplement to the 
Cwialative Book Index, in the sense that it describes and indexes new 
books in a convenient reference and baying list. 

Guides are available for current graduate theses*^ and dissertations 
in education, although a research master’s study is no longer generally 
required for the aivacding of the first graduate degree. Since many 
graduate institutions publish abstract volumes or lists of their graduate 
theses, it is fortunate that we have available a basic guide*' to such 
summaries. 

Starting with 1951, Phi Delta Kappa has sponsored an annual list 0! 
doctoral dissertations completed in education and a list of doctoral 
disscrcadoDS under way in education, classified under tlie following head- 
ings:** 

• Directory of Neu'ifapm and Penodicalt. Pfukdelphii; N. W, Ayer and 
Sons, iSScr— 

'"WinJfed Gregory, Editor, Union List of Seriali in Libraries of the United 
Siaiet and Canada Second Edition. New York- H. XV. Wilson Co., 1945. j.odj p 
Also see supplements 

“Eileen C. Graves. Editor, UMcb’s Pertodicait Directory. A Classified Guide 
to a Selected List of Current IVtiodicals, Foreign and Domestic. Eighth Edition. 
New YoyU R R. BovtVtt Co, iO>ILx.h7}op. 

”T. A. Lamke and H. M. Sdiey, ^itors, Afjjtrr’r Theses in Education, igs^si- 
No. 6 Cedar Falls. la.- Research Publications, 1957. Also see later numbers. 

“Thomas R. Palfrey and llenn' E. Coleman, Guide 10 Dibliagraphies of 
Tbeiet — United States and Canada. Secoiul Edition. Chicago: American Library 
Assoaaiion, 1940. {4 p. 

“ Stanley B. Brown, Louise Lyda, and Carter V. Good. Retearch Studies 
m EJiteation, »jj 4 - A Subiect-Ainhor Index and Research Methods Bibliography. 
Bloominetoo. Ind.- Phi Delta Kappa, 1957. >111-1-114 p. Research Studies in Education, 
' 9 S 1 , published in 1958. \i-l-tto p. Also see later numbers. 
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Areas of Education 

Philosoph}'', Principles and Trends; School and Community 

Foreign or International Education; United Nations 

Reli^on in the Schools; Religious Educanon; Character Education 

Administration: General Areas 

Administration: Special Areas 

Administration: School Boards; Reorganlzatioa 

SupersTsion 

Public Relations 

Recruitment 

Finance 

School Plant; Transportation 
Legislation 

Educadonal History; Biography 
Psj'chology of Childhood and Youth 
Educational Ps>’chologyi Ps)’chology 
Studies of Childhood and Youth 
Measurement and Evaluadon 
Teacher Training; In-Sertiee Training 
Audio* Visual Educadon 
Curriculont; Extracurricular Aedvides 

Teaching Methods; Teaching Aids and Materials; School Libraries 
Iniercultural Educadon 

Preschool; Klnderganen; Elementary Educadon 

Secondary Educadon — Senior High Schools 

Secondary Educadon—Junior Hi^ Schools 

Language Arcs; Speech, Writing; Communicadoos 

Reading; Uterature 

Foreign Language 

As-iadon and Science 

Arithmedc and Mathemadcs 

Social Studies 

Art; Muse 

Vocadonal and Industrial Educadon 
Business Educadon 
Agricultural Educadon 
Guidance and Counseling 
General Personnel Problems 
Personnel Problems; PubGc Schools 
Fersoooel Problems; Higher Educadon 
Health 

Physical Educadon 
Safety Educadon 
Recreadon 

Combined Physical Educadon, Recreadon, Health, Safety, and Sports 
Special Educadon; Excepdonat Children 
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Education for Family Life; Consumer Educsdoni Home Economics and 
Homemaking 

Rural Education; Conservanoa 
Teachers’ Problems; Personnel and Personal Problems 
Teachers’ Problems; Profestional Frobkms 
Higher Education 

Professional Education; Certification; Accreditation; Nursing Education 

Junior College and Community College 

Extension Services of* Colleges and Uiuvcrslties 

Adult Education; Continuation Education 

Veterans Education 

Educational Research, Biographies; Directories. 

It usually is possible to borrow typewritten graduate theses or 
dissertations by interlihrary loan, although occasionally it is difficult or 
even impossible to secure one of the older studies. John Dewey's doctoral 
dissertation (1884) at The Johns Hopkins University, dealing witli the 
psychology of Kant, was never published and no copy is available, since 
the Johns Hopldns Library apparently did not preserve the manu- 
script” 

The List of Aviericau Doctoral Dissertations (covering 191a through 
i9j 8, Library of Congress) and Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by 
American Universities (i 9 ji *34 through «954-S5, sponsored by the Asso- 
ciaevon of Research Libraries) overlapped some $’4 years. The successor 
to these two series of dissertation lists appears under the title Index 
to American Doctoral Dissertations, published by University Microfilms, 
beginning in 1957. The same publisher also issues Dissertation Abstracts 
and for each abstract makes available a microfilm of the entire manu- 
script.” 


EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE IN RELATION TO 
NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL AGENCIES 

It is informative to note the major contributions to the literature 
made by selected organizations or agentties in education. 

A. A. Robick, hwety of Ameriem Fijebolosy. New York' library Pub* 
Ibhcrs. 1952. p. 98. 

'• Douglas C. Scales, "Changing Sources of Information about Thesis Re- 
search." joumat of Teachrr CJueaiioH 8 iio-i}; June 19J7. 

Also see Ben Kaplan, "Duseminatioa of Primary Research Data in Psychology." 
American Piyehologiii 13, 53-33; February 1938. With the development of microcopy 
as a medium of scholarly publicaiiaa, the financial barriers to publication are partly 
eliminated, although the cost of a good miciocard reader stili presents a problem. 
On a 3X5-incl) miciocard, up to Co pages of material can be reproduced. 
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U. S. Office of Education 

In performing its tliree major foncdons, the United States Office of 
Education*^ has an extensive program of publication in the fields of 
educational research, educational services, and administration of grants. 
The Office carries on its Avork through publishing its research studies 
and survey reports, partidpaling in conferences, speaking and writing, 
consultation and field work, contracting with higher institutions and 
state departments of education to conduct research, and administering 
grant funds as stipulaied by the Congress. Through its publications and 
otherwise, tlte Office interprets the educadonal needs of the nation and 
promotes a general understanding of educadonal objeedves, collects and 
disseminates informadon on education in the states and territories to make 
possible intelligent comparison and wise decisions on programs and 
operadons, presents proposals for improving praedees and the adoption 
of educadonal standards (arrived at by co-operadve planning and re* 
search), and with the aid of authendc informadon seeks to sdmulate 
improvement in educational leadership. The five divisions of the Office 
of Education are: School Asdstance in Federally AlTected Areas, Higher 
Education, International Education, State and Local School Systems, and 
Vocational Education. 

Through its research and statistical services, the Office of Education; 

Collects, verifies, aiul}’zes, and publishes educational statistics of Aride 
interest and national significance. 

Provides techmeal statistical services to the divisions of the Office, in- 
cluding consultation and advice on research methods, as well as opera- 
tional astistance in data collection, tabulation, calculation, and analysis. 

Responds to requests for infotmation in the field of educational scanstics. 

Maintains liuson with other departments or agencies, especially the Office 
of Stadsticai Standards of the Bureau of the Budget 

Through its publications services, the Office of Education: 

Plans and directs its over-all pn^ram of publications and information. 

Maintains liaison svith educational and information groups and individuals 
outtide the Office. 

Assists authors in planmng indisidoal publications, and edits, designs, and 
handles the technical production and distribution of all the professional 
publications issued by the Office. 

Plans, edits, and distributes the Education Fact Sheet and the monthly 
magarine School Life, and produces and distributes an annual report 
and other reports. 

Handbook, Office of Education, Waffiington: Govenuncot Priacing Office, 
19J7. r8 p. Also see later numbers. 
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Prepares official statements, messages, articles, scripts, speeches, and news 
releases, and acts as a cleanng house for information requested by the 
Congress, the White House, other ^vemment agencies, communica- 
tions media, the educational profession, and the public. 


N.E.A. 

Since 1912 the Research Division’* of the National Education Asso- 
ciation has perfomted the two functions of providing information re- 
quired currently, and of undertaking long-tune investigations in antici- 
pation of future needs. The two major areas of operation have been the 
technical professional areas of instruction and administration, and the 
professional welfare problems of salaries, tenure, and retirement. Since 
1922 the Division has answered more than 200,000 letters of inquiry, issued 
155 numbers of the Research Bulletin (more tlun j, 186,000 copies printed 
and distributed), and prepared 71 yearbooks for the departments of class- 
room teachers, elementary-school principals, school administrators, and 
other groups (with more than 700,000 copies distributed). Other surveys 
and studies have dealt with tenure conditions and laws, academic free- 
dom, teaching procedures, economic sums of teachers, teacher retire- 
ment, and other special problems. 

American Council 00 Education 

The American Council on Education has sert'ed as a clearing house 
for the exchange of information and opinion, has conducted numerous 
inquiries into speciHc educational problems, and has secured the co- 
operation of appropriate agencies (especully higher institutions) for the 
solution of such problems. 

The Educational Record, the quarterly journal of the American Council 
on Education, has been issued regularly since igio. It is a general cducinonal 
periodical of considerable circubtion, and numbers among ics contributors 
many well-known college administrators, teachers, public officials, and 
writers 

A second periodical, widely distributed, is the occasional bulletin. Higher 
Education and Sational Affair}, which aims to report and interpret sig- 
nificant federal developments and ocher activities of concern to educational 
institutions and organizations. 

As the end result of its research, spedal studies, conferences, and surveys, 
the Council publishes from 15 to 20 books a >-ear. About 100 tides are currently 
in print and on sale, not counting cumulative record folders, filmstrips, and 
filrnsUdcs. 

^*N£A. Handbook. Washington: National Education Association. 1957. p- 
9>*9i. Also see later numbers. 
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Two standard directories inaugurated by the Council are the only direc- 
tories composed esclusivtiy of accredited institutions of higher education. 
They are: Ainericm t/nh?erji»i« and Colleges, first issued in 1918, and the 
companion \oIume American Junior Colleges, first issued in 1940. These 
volumes are issued every four years. A third and rimilar, but even more com- 
plicated, project inaugurated by the Couodl is Universities of she World 
Outside US^., published in *950.” 

UNESCO 

In collaboration tvith the Education Press of America, UNESCO^ 
has produced the International List of EJvcjtional Periodicals as an 
accurate and up-to-date list representing all systems of education. The 
volume is divided into two parts totaling more than 3r{oo periodicals 
from 79 countries and territories, in three languages (English, French, 
and Spanish). 

UNESCO publishes an extenave list of periodicals and monographs 
in the educational and social areas. Fundamental and Adult Education is 
a quarterly technical jounul, maioly for specialists. Education Abstracts, 
published to times a year, includes bibliographical details relating to 
documents, publicadons, and textbooks on education, tvich each issue 
devoted to a single subject. Another serial, usually with 10 numbers each 
year, is Educational Studies and Documents. A valuable recent number 
in this series described education clearing houses and documentation cen- 
ters. .Major studies have appeared as volumes of three important series. 
Studies ill Compulsory Education have been made for a number of coun- 
tries; these constitute major sources of information on such topics as 
attendance and legal provisions for education. The Monographs on Funda- 
mental Education deal with such problems as literacy, the use of vernacu- 
lar languages in education, and the program of fundamental education. 
Problems in Education is a series of volumes devoted to issues of inter- 
national interest, such as teacher preparation and mental hygiene in the 
schools. UNESCO also publishes the World Survey of Education, a 
handbook of educational organization and statistics. 

Quoted from A Brief Stuement of the History and Actkiiies cf the American 
Council on Education, ifit-ifsl- Washo^oiu The Council, 1957. 48 p. Also see 
liter numbers. 

^An International List of Educational Feriodicalt. Educadonal Studies and 
Documents, No. New York: UNESCO Publications Center, 1957. 211 p. 

Colin D, Ewers. "The Educaiim Qeaiii^ House of UNESCO." School and 
Society St: 114-18; October 15, 1955. 

Carter V. Good, “BibHographic Sonrcei,’* Encyclopedia of Educational Research. 
Third Edition. New York; The .MacnuUaa Co. Scheduled for tg6a. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL GUIDES 

For the field of psychology, the major guides to the literature are 
Psychological Abstracts, founded in 1927, and the Annual Hevievs of 
Psychology, initiated in 1950, wth the references classified under the 
following headings: 


PsYaioLOGiCAL Abstracts 

General 

Theory and Systenu, Methods and Apparatus, New Tests, Statistics, 
Reference Works, Organizations, HRtory and Biography, Profes- 
sional Problems of Psychology, Films 
Physiological Psj’chology 
Nervous System 

Recepave and Perceptual Processes 
Vision, Audition 
Response Processes 
Complex Processes and Organizations 

Learning and Memory, Thinking and Imagination, Intelligence, Per- 
sonality, Aesthetics 
Developmental Psychology 

Chddhood and Adolescence, Maturity and Old Age 
Social Psychology 

Methods and Measurements, Cultures and Cultural Relations, Social 
Inscmidons, Language and Conutiunicadon 
Clinical Psychology. Guidance, Counschng 

Methodology, Techniques, Diagnosis and Evaluation, Treatment 
Methods, Child Giudance, Vocational Guidance 
Behatior Deviations 

Mental Deficiency, Behatdor Problems, Speech Disorders, Crime and 
Delinquency, Psychoses, Psychoneuroscs, Psychosomidcs, Clinical 
Neurology, Phyucally Handicapped 
Educational Psycitology 

School Leartung, Interests, Atdcudes and Habits, Special Education, 
Educational Guidance, Educational Measurement, Education Staff 
Personnel 

Personnel Psychology 

Selection and Placement, Labor-Management Relations 
Industrial and Ocher Applicadons 

Industry, Business and Conunerce, Professions. 
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Annual Review or Psychology 

Perception 

Vision 

Hearing 

Physiological Psychology 
Comparative Psychology 
Developmental Psychology 
Learning 

Educational Ps)’chQlogy 
Statistical Methods 
Industrial Psychology 
Engineering Psycholog)’ 

Personality 

Theory and Technique of Assessment 

Ps)-chotherapy 

Counseling 

AbnormaLties of Behavior 

Social Psychology and Group Processes 

Recent DevelopmetiQ in Psy^ology (in Selected Countries). 


SQCLU. SCIENCE GUIDES 

For the social fields we have the fifteen-volume Eneyeloptdia of the 
Social Science)?^ covering the fields of anthropology, economics, educa- 
tion, history, law, philosophy, political science, psychology, social work, 
sociology', and scarisdes; the Dictionary of Americajt Biography, Die- 
tionary of Avterican Hhtory^ and the periodicals Biography Index and 
Sociological Abstracts, Avich the following headings: 

SoaoLocicAL Abvtracts 

General 

Theory 

Methodology-Statisdcs 

Social Structure (Organization) 

Personality 

Inreracnon within Groups 

Interaction between Groups 

^Edwin R, A. Seligman and Alsin Johnson, Edhors, EncyclopeMj of the Social 
Sciences. New York: The AlacmilUn Co., leso-jf. i; vols. 

** Allen Johnson and Dumas Malone, Cdhon.Oicttoniiry of Atiieriean Biography. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, ■9Z&-37. an voU. and index, plus supplements. 

Also see Biography Index: A Cumolaate fndec to Biographical Material in 
Books and Magazines. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1946 — . 

James T. Adams and R. V. Odeman, Eduors. Dictionary of American Hm- 
sory. New York: Charles Scribner's Sens, 1940. 5 sols, and index. 
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Rural and Urban Sociology 
Sociology of Occupations and Pittfessions 
Social SiradScacion 
PoLtical Sociology 
Communication and Public Opnioa 

Sociology of ICnowledge, Education, Latciacuic, Retgioo, Ait, and Science 

Demography and Ecology 

Social Change and Control 

Marriage and Family 

Social Disorganlzadon (Criminology) 

Social Anthropology 
Industrial Sociology 
Social Biology 
Applied Sociology 
Bureaucrade Structure. 

Historieal Abstracts summarizes articles on political, diplomatic, eco- 
nomic, social, cultural, and intellectual history relating to the period 
■ 77;'i945> published in the periodical literature (some Soo journals) the 
world over. The publicadon also includes general articles on historiogra- 
phy, bibliography, and research methods. 

CONCLUDING STATEMENT 

The kej's to the vase storehouse of published literature may open 
doors to sources of signiUcant problems and explanatory hypotheses, 
and provide helpful orientation for dehnidon of the problem, back- 
ground for selection of procedure, and comparative data for interpreta- 
tion of results. In order to be truly creative and original, one must read 
extensively and critically as a stimulus to thinking. The major reference 
works and guides since the late 1910’s have greatly simpLfied the canvass 
of related literature and have appeared just in time to help the graduate 
student and investigator explore the greatly increased volume of research 
published during this period. The numerous bibliographic and docu- 
mentary guides and sources suggest that there has been a trend toward 
such aids as an ally of the scientific and experimental movement. 
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Histoiy and Historiography 


This chapter presents the major steps, processes, or aspects of historical 
leseoTch and hiitoriography: collectioti of data, viiih consideration of 
sources as documents and retnains, and as primary and secondary; evalua- 
tion of data, including external and interna! criticism; and presentation of 
the facts in readable narrative form, including problems of organisation, 
composition, and interpretation. 

HISTORY AS A FIELD OF KNOWLEDGE AND RESEARCH 


D efini tion and Scopc of Histofy* 

Vieu ed as research, history may be defined as an integrated narrative 
or description of past events or facts, vvritten in the spirit of critical 
inquiry, to find the whole truth and report it.® A newspaper or journalistic 
report of some current event, or a debate in Congress or a state legisla- 
ture, Is not history, because it b not typically an inquiry into the 'whole 
truth. The campaign book of a political party summarizing the events 
and actinties of the party for the four j'ears preceding tlie election is 
not history, since it was not written as a critical inquiry into the truth. 

'Herman Aujubel, Hutantau and Tbehr Craft. A Study of the Presidential 
Addresses of the American Historical Association, 1884-194;. New York: Columbia 
Umvcrsity Press, 1950. p. }oo>};8. 
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p. 11-13. 
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Histoiy and Historiography 


This chapter presents the nujor steps, processes, or aspects of historical 
research and historiography: collection of data, with consideration of 
sources as documents and raaains, and as primary and secondary; evalua- 
tion of data, including external and internal criticism; and presentation of 
the facts in readable narrative form, including problems of organization, 
composition, and interpretation. 


HISTORY AS A FIELD OF KNOWLEDGE AND RESEARCH 


Ddiflition and Scope of Histot;* 

Viewed as research, history may be defined as an integrated narrative j 
or description of past events or facts, written in the spirit of cridcal ' 
inquiry, to find the whole truth and report it.* A newspaper or joumahstic 
report of some current events or a debate in Congress or a state leg^la* 
ture, is not history, because it is not tj-pically an inquiry into the ichole 
truth. The campaign book of a polidcal party summarizing the events 
and acrivities of the party for the four years preceding the elccdon is 
not history, since it was t»ot written as a critical inquiry into the truth. 

^Hermin Aosubcl, Hutorlims and Tbeir Cr^l: A Study of the Presidentiil 
Addresses of the Americaa Historical AssocUckui, 1834-1945. New York; Columbia 
University Press, 1950. p. 300-558. 
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New York. The MacinUlan Co, *955. p. 157-54. 

• Allan Nevins, The Gtteaty to History. Boston; D. C. Hewh and Co, 1958. 
p. 11-13. 
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The historical novel is not history, even though incorporating certain 
events and threads of liistorical truth, but rather it seeks to entertain the 
reader. Biography or autobiography becomes history uhen adequate 
historical perspective enables the author to sec the individual in relation 
to the society and events of his time, but is not history when the account 
is limited to a single life in isolation. Antiquarian research or writing 
docs not become history merely through the process of preserving material 
or records in almanac or museum-like fashion. 

As to scope, history embraces the entire field of the human past and 
is as broad as life itself. Our human past includes many areas of social . 
experience and activities that frequently have proved more significant 
than political history or mibtary campaigns; for example, culture, ideals 
institutions law, religion, literature, art, travel, engineering, industry, 
technology, medicine, science, philosophy, economics, education, ps)’chol- 
ogy, anthropology, and sociology. Tlicrc is general agreement among 
modem historians concerning the richness of the content of history, in* 
eluding social, cultural, economic, and imcllecrual developments, and on 
a broad view of past events, extending far beyond the study of politics, 
diplomatics, constitutions, and “drum and trumpet” war materials. 

Interrelationships of History and Science 

It is without profit CO argue the question of wlicihcr history is 
science or art. History qualifies as science m the sense that its methods 
of inquiry arc critical and obiective, and that the results are accepted 
as organized knowledge by a consensus of trained investigators. The 
research aspects of hutory in dealing with sources are scicniific in ap* 
proach, while narration and historiography commonly involve the art of 
expression and philosophy of the author. 

Until recent years the natural sciences and the cultural sciences were 
generally regarded as far apart, yet these two fields of research arc parts 
of a meaningful whole when we think of scientific knowledge not merely 
as a finished product but as a historical development, with a dimension 
of historic depth. On the other hand, the unique or disparate events of 
human hiscorj’ may fit into a unified, integrated pattern or process, if s‘C 
view the gradual advance of nun’s knowledge as a central theme of 
historical dexelopmenr. These interrelationships of history and science 
make it important tiiat tiic modem historian be well grounded in the 
natural sciences. 

A glance at die present era sofiicM to consince us that seience makes 
hiiioty, that the growth <if our knowledge is 4 compelling force in historical 
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events — and here I am far from thinking of atom bombs alone, for the pasi 
teaches the same lesson. The historic changes in the life of man are an e5~ 
pression and consequence of intellectual development; a new manner of think- 
ing, a new way of seeing the world, inevitably brings about changes in man's 
aedvicy, even in his everyday life. True, it seems to many of us today that 
our century is dominated, to a terrifying degree, by ruthless brute force; 
that an unrestrained lust for pleasure or profit or power has triumphed over 
all spiritual forces. But even these manifesudons are condidoned by the spiri- 
tual and intellectual state of our world: our own day-to-day life is shaped 
by what the philosophers and scientists of the last two centuries have thought 
and expounded. 

Thus it is to be expected that the ideas which are taking form today, the 
knowledge which is being acquired in our dene, will be the ciucial factors 
in tomorrow's decisions. And an awareness of the headlong intellectual uans- 
formations taking place today will give us an idea of the momentous changes 
that the future has in store for us.* 

{JHistory differs in method* from the natural sciences, since it is not a 
discipline of direct observation or experimeniadon, but utilizes reports 
of obsen’adons dut cannot be repeated; the historian cannot recall the 
actors of the past to teproduce the famous scenes of history on the stage 
of today. Instead of the direct observations used in science, the historian 
usually must depend on the observadons of others (often untrained 
observers). Therefore, the historical method involves a procedure supple- 
mentary to observation, a process by which the historian seeks to test the 
truthfidness of the reports of obsen'ations made by others. Both his- 
torian and scientist examine data, formulate hypotheses, and test the 
hypotheses against the evidence until acceptable conclusions are reached. 
A number of historians. In empliasizing the interpretation and meaning 
of facts, have sought to identify tendencies, themes, patterns, and laws 
of history, while some of these investigators have dealt with such philo- 
sophical or theoretical problems in history as discovery of laws, unity 
and continuity, possibility or impossibili^ of prediction, and ovcrsimplifi- 
cadon growing out of the search for clues or keys. ) 

History in Beladon to Other Social Fields 

History has close Interrelationships with other social fields. The 
economists have introduced a quantitadve emphasis Into modem history; 
for example, citing numerical data such as the United States census for a 
given year, or basing certain computadons upon such data, in calculadng 

' Quoted from Pascual Jordan, Seietice and the Course of History. Translated by 
Ralph Manheirn. Kew Haven: Yale Univei^y Press, i9}j. p. vii-viii, 3-4. 

‘ Horner C. HocLctr, op. tit-, p. 7-8. 
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isan, use of history to throw ligltf on tfte present, inquiry into the past for\, 
solutions to contemporary problems, and avoidance of the charge of \ 
antiquarianism. Modem historians, like economists, political scientists, 
sociologists, and psychologists, have maintained that they too have 
answers to contemporary social problems. History may enable com- 
munities to grasp their relationship with the past and to plan more intel- 
ligently for the future; it may give to people a sense of continuity and a 
consciousness of unitj' in their efforts and achievements. “Seated at the 
roaring loom of time, for six thousand years man has woven a seamless 
garment. But that garment is inviribic and intangible save where the dyes 
of written history fall upon it, and forever preserve it as a possession of 
generations to come.”* 

The mde-ranging mind of Charles A. Beard grasped the significance of 
Lord Acton's precept: “Study problems, not periods.” In CollIag^vood's Ian- f 
guage, “Scissors-aod-paste historians study periods; they collect iil the estanc 
tesDRiooy about a certain limited group of events, and hope in vain that some- 
thing will come of it. Scientific historians study problems; they ask questions, 
and if they are good historians they ask questions which they see their way 
to answering.” Beard was forever asking quesdoos, and, following in the train 
of European scholars (aotably Croce) who were more than a generation in 
advance of Americans in this matter, he and Carl Becker asked fellow histo- 
rians CO consider the meaning of their research and their wridflg. Beard 
reminded them that In etery era contestants had used the writing of history 
to capture the human mind. Catholics and Protestants had done so, and Vol- 
taire had made lilscory “a dynamic force for the French Revolution.” Ac a 
later nme, “under the guise of romandcism. history had served the reaction.'’ 
£%eiy history, it was mrintained, was **a sdecQon of facts made by some 
person or persons and is ordered or organized under the infiuence of some 
scheme of reference, interest or eiii|Jiases — a\owed or unavowed — in the 
thought of the author or the authors.” As CoUingu-ood expressed it, “history is ^ 
nothing but the re-eiucunenc of past thought in the historian's imnd.” Modern 
historians, said Beard, “working in the sdendfic spirit, seeking emancipation 
from the tyranny of old assumpdons” should legitimately use their discipline 
to illuminate “all divisions of contemporary thought and ail formulations of 
public policy.” Historical writing, be believed, was to be an instrument for die 
advancement of social reform. 

More than anyone else. Beard stimulated scholars to recognize frankly 
the funcdonal nature of historical knowledge and to make them aware of 
what they were doing. "Just what intellectual operadons does the historian 
perform in studying and wriai^ history?" he asked. ‘Tor what reason . . . 
are particular aspects of history chosen for emphasis and ocher aspects ex- 
cluded?”’ 

•Allan Nevms, cp. cii^ p. j, 5. 

’ Quoted from Michael Kiaiu, The Wiidng 0/ Ameriean History, Norman; 
University of Oklahoma Press, 195J. p. 372-7}. 
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by decades the race of increase of the population of the United States. 
Handling of quantitative material is imponant in economic historj’, in 
sound social history (with its dependence on knoulcdge of population 
nioscmcnt, inheritance, and social mobility), and sometimes in military 
hbtory. 

As another example of close interrelationships benveen the social 
iclds, history and sociology are complementary, in the sense that both 
areas seek to explain the past, although the sociologist is interested pri- 
marily in generalized descriptions and in types of societal evolution, witli- 
out the historian’s concern with timc-and-place rclationsliips and unique 
events. It IS tnic that American sociologists by choice ignore the bulk of 
historical findings by restricting themselves to a single culture and to the 
shon time span they consider relevant to contemporary conditions. Even 
uithin the present, the interests of sociologists are normally narrower 
t an tliosc of historians, who deal with the contemporary national scene 
in relation to foreign, political, legal, and economic issues, as well as the 
rue and decline of communities, corporations, families, ideologies, and 
the fortunes of ethnic groups. ^Vhcn it $cr%« its purpose, to clarify an 
argument or exposition, the historian docs introduce new elements of 
explicit ilieory (economic, social, political, or legal). Specific ways in 
w hich history and sociology can team from eacli otlier involve questions 
of the observation, selection, and organization of factual evidence or data: 


ovemhelming detail of the living scene. 
SJr.fv adtancage. or are there compensating advantages® in the 

Turc^ I^torian ha, to apply m his more limited 

shiJrt t t 1 personal record i* a psychological document, the 

S I L ^ <h«cked by other kinds of evidence. 

I ' , ^ *‘"’1 in the sociologist’s 

r ” historian’, techniques of criticism help® the 

V'" ‘'.I** 

can (lie « I '** °i. Ksent the interviewer’s intrusion? In return, 

« Inch ^ counteract the bias of his wrinen sources. 

Tn he.r I "u ‘L ‘’"‘X « »heir economic relation, or 

of iZ mn ch,r 'r/ u®'" observation 

mim Iw r?. i ® “r*'’ situation? Is any com- 

mumry qu.,c tl.e ume after an bttrpersotul ratbg survey?' 

Value, of History 


Ilntoran. of the nt eniieih cennny luve commonly tmphatiiej the 
tmmeJote usefuloes. of hao^t !„ d„lin. vtith contemporary prohlcmr. 
Thev hat e itrcaied tlie importance of a .ocial comciotimesa for die hUio. 

from Utb Other, iotiolezy mJ ^ful tUitJeb 
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To comment further on the concept of a historical period, it is in- 
herentiy fluid and slipper)'. 

One of the more common and successful waj's for a young historian to 
mate a reputation is to juggle this essential symbol. He may create a new 
period, or demonstrate that an old one has no validity. Tlie “Renaissance” i 
happened much earlier than is usually thought, these promising scholars uillj 
\v rttc, or they may undertake to prove that there “really’’ was no “Renaissance I 
at all. W’liat a historian does w hen he consciously concerns liimscif with periods 
is to look for the existence or absence of certain common characteristics that 
rcapjicar a certain number of times. What these arc and how often they must 
reajipear in order to justily the use ol the s) mbol arc matters to be ilcTcrmintA 
by the writer’s cx(icrt opinioi^ To conclude because it is opinion that the 
concept of a historical age lias no validity, or to say that one opinion of this 
kind IS as good as anotlicr, >s » common error. Ir is not so common but c»cn 
more of an error to conclude that something exists in nature that ditiJes 
the past up into sections like chose of a bamboo ]>ole.* 

To cite another example, in order to understand education as a social 
process with a long histor)', and to evaluate school theories and plans, we 
need to know the hbcorical evidence or approach in the fonn of origins 
that have influenced the present state of education and of the schools, 
serial or temporal data for identification of signifleant causal factors, and 
the insights of educational thmkcrs in appraising panaceas, half-truths, 
and fads or frills. Specific competencies* to be dc\ eloped through iiutruc- 
titm in the history of education hate been listed as follows: 
r. Understanding tlie dynamics of educational change 
t Increased understanding of the relationship between education and the 
culture in V hich it oi^rates 

}. Increased understanding of contemporary educational problems 
4. Umlcrstanding the functions and luiiitarions of iiivturicai evidence m 
analsnng educational problems 

{. Dev chipmenc of elementary abikty in locating, analyzing, and appraising 
lusicincal evidence 

6. Deiclopmcnt of a Knse of the dignity and rcsponsibibty of the teaching 
profession. 

Specific applications of the historical approach extend beyond the 
general field uf educational histor)’ to comparative education; to legal 
• 0 <H<cJ from H Siujn Ifuglwi. 1 Atur. Tearibm t>f /tutor; I suyi in llunor 
of t.aijrrnce Brid/ot J Packard. Iihjca. N Y Curncfl University Press for AmJicrst 

t'aikge. ivn- p JI4-17. 

•G.mm'Urr on llisiorK*!} rounJalmns 0/ ihe Nitiunal Society 0/ GiUrge 
Ttjchits of IdiKil-on. K Frerrmn Run*. OMirman. Ht HoU 0/ ibt HtHurj ol 
lit ilr I'rolfu.oKjl /Vrparatroa cf Tojotm. Ann Aibor, MkIi.: Tlve 
SxKt). I', St P lO-tJ. “If-TA Sa-v*. iil-MX 
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research in education, Avith the statatoiy law and the case or common law 
as the sources; to thorough bibliographical and summarizing studies, as 
illustrated by the Encyclopedia of Educational Research and Review of 
Educational Research; to psychology, as illustrated by biographical and 
autobiographical narratives, general hlstoiies of psychology, and the 
Annual Review of Psychology; and to the biographical, case-history, and 
life-historj’ materials and other historical approaches of sociology and 
certain related social disciplines. 

Especially during the second quarter of the present century and 
later, historical studies have made important contributions to psycholog}*, 
as illustrated in a five-fold classification:'* 

I. Topical surveys, dealing with specific psychological concepts, such u 
Greek theories of cognition 

j. Surveys of periods, and espoarioos of the views of parricuiar men or 
groups, such as the liistory of Greek psj chology 
Source books, somednies making available important materials in foreign 
languages 

4. Biography, providing accounts of the lives of men who have made 
significant concribudom to psychology 

5. General histories of psychology, some devoted to the late modem 
period, and others purponiog to cover the entire scope of psychological 
history. 

In the field of ps)'chotogy many genetic, biographical, autobiograph- 
ical. case, and clinical studies are essentially historical in approach. One of 
the areas for further development in psychology is the training of special- 
ists to do research and to give instruction in the liistoiy of psychology. 

Problem and Process 

The selection and development of the problem for study, and the 
chief library gmdes, have been discussed in earlier chapters. As in other 
fields, the beginner in liistorical research frequently chooses_EQQ_b£oad 
a topic. As examples of delimitation of an overly large topic, a history 
of political panics in the United States became a treatment of a presi- 
dential campaign In one state, and a study of Negro land-grant colleges 
in the United States became the story of a particular land-grant college. 
Less frequentlv’ the historical problem is broadened as the study pro- 

’“Kaighc Dunlap, “The Historical Method In Psjxhology.’’ Journal of General 
Psyekolosy 49-02; January 194*. 

Also we A. A. Roback, Cdkor. Preieta-Day Ptyebolosy- N’ew York: Pliilo- 
sopliical Library’. 19;;. xiv'->-99r p. Oiapter 10 lists and lesicws coaiemporary his- 
tories of psychology. 
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grcsscs, as when the historj' of a small cliurch-related college became i 
history of the program of higher educadon supported by the specific 
church denomination. In the background program of reading for develop- 
ment of the problem, the invcsugaior may proceed from the best general 
ueatises to specialized volumes and printed collections of sources, then to 
calendars of documents, expert bibliographies, and reviews in historical 
and other appropriate journals. Specialized and detailed advice for selec- 
tion and development of the historical problem” is available. 

Historical research and historiography involve three major steps, 
processes, or aspects: 

Collection of data, with comidcraaon of sources as documents and renuins 
01 relics, and as primary and secondary 

Criticism of the data, including the process of external criddsm (questions 
of authorship, dme, place, geoulncncss. and actual language or text of the 
original document) and the process of internal criticism (questions of accuracy 
and value of the statements made) 

Presentation of the facts in readable mrradve form, including problems 
of organization, composicioa, exposition, and iflterpret3tio& 


HISTORICAL SOURCES ^ 

A claylficadon of sources” appropriate for histor}*, as well as other 
sodal fields, is as (otlows: 

I. I’lii'sicsl remains: historic sites, roads, aqueducts, pyramids, fonafica- 
tioiu, buildings ruined or whole, furniture, human remains, clothing, food, 
utensils, pottery, implements, weapons. niachiner}% industrial processes, and fine 
arts and museum pieces of many Linds 

“Carter Alexander and Acs-id DutLe. tlw to Locjte EJuettionM tr.farmj- 
lion mJ Diij. TliirJ Cdition. New York. Bureau of Publicaiions, 1 'eaclien College, 
Colunitia UniTctvty, 19511 p. jrp-z). 

}ac<iurs Banun and Henry F. CrsA. ep. cit^p iB-{7. 

U'llliam \V. Briclman. Guide to fUietreb in CJneaiionJ Histery. N'ew York: 
New \ork L'noenity DouVsure, 1941). p. 1.4. 

I.0U1S It. CoRwhalk. op. ei/, p 61*70. 174-7S. 

Iloiner C Itukkett, op fit., p SO'So. 154^6. 

'*}icques Banun and Henry f. CraJf. op. eir., p. 4.IJ. 

Gilbert }. Garraghan. op. at, p. I6)>a}. 

Lnwi It GuitKhalk. op. ett.. p. 41^1. 70-71, 6^117, 179-80. 

Allan Neimx op. tit„ Oiipeen j. 4. 

Thomas tt'iioJi’. 'Of History and Its .Method." Jeurml of Erperlmenijl £d“- 
ttnon 15 175-wi. Marih 1947 

Pauline V. Vouni. Sfienii/it SofiJ Survoyt nJ Rtittrcb. Third Edition. Engle- 
w-exKj GilTi. N. } Prentice-HalL 1056. p. is7-iv 

Aim see Walter C Lannam, "Tnith in Ilnoiy." Cid/e-ia of iL-e UlitorUoS tnj 
thCaiopi'CtS Socuty of Oho 16 tj-iej; April 1958. 'Today. rracticaJly ipeakmg. 
w* halt fts* gtoups ol sowers feir oni coatcmporary hJtory the accounts ol pat- 
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2. Orally transmitted material (somedmes in writing), such as folklore, 
legends, ballads, talcs, anecdotes, sagas, tradidons, customs, manners, burials, 
ceremonials, social institutions, and language 

3. More elctncntary and datable fctads of representadve oc artistic mate- 
rials, not written in the ordinary sense, such as inscripdons baked upon clay, 
chiselled stones, monuments, stamped coins, woven tapestries, vases, scenic or 
portrait sculptures, historical paintings, and portraits 

4. Hand-written materials (sometimes in print), including papyri, bricks 
bearing cuneifocm wridng, vellum or parcluncnt manuscripts, and such more 
recent documents as chronicles, annals, biographies, memoirs, diaries, and 
genealogies 

5. Printed books, papers, and literature 

6. Motion-pictuie film, microfilm, and recordings, including radio and 
ttlcviaon 

7. Personal obsertation (by the writer or by people whom he mccruews). 


Documents and Remains 

The preceding cUssificadon of sources suggests that the earlier 
simple categories have become more complex and probably wiU continue 
to expand in the future. In tUuscracing the varied sources in educational 
histot}’, it is reasonably sadsfacioiy to use nvo broad divisions: docu- 
ments and remains or relics. Documents are reports of events, consisting 
of impressions made on some human brain by past events and consciously 
or deUberacely recorded for the purpose of iransmitdng information. The 
observer's or eye-witness's impression of the event is illustrated by such 
documents as the opinion of a judge, minutes prepared by the secretary of 
a board of educadon, a superintendent’s annual report, the director's re- 
port of a school surv ey, a college catalogue prepared by a dean, or a 
course of study transmitted to the superintendent by die chairman of 
the pardcuiar curriculum committee. Relics are physical objects (some- 
times written materials of historical \‘alue) produced without the con- 
scious intennon of imparting connected informadon. Through docu- 
mentary sources one secs not the event of the past, but what the eye- 
witness thought the act was. In remains or relics one secs the actual t 
objects as handed down from the past. Somedmes man more nearly reveals 


ticipints, tht rtpons of otwtneR, the publiutKins of gON«mtncnt agencies, the re- 
searches of scholars, and the t^riiings of popularizers. Each of these groups possesses 
certain advantages for collecting and presenting materials— and certain disadvantages. 
And the task of the intelligent reader and cituen is to take from each contributing 
source what Is, or uhat within a fcamewMlc of histoncal background appears to be, 
nearest the truili. Only thus can one create a s}nthcsis that is based on a relatively 
high degree of probability." 
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the truth uncQusciously through these phyrical objects or renuins than 
through the documents that he deliberately records. For example, a 
schoolmaster may write in his annual report or diary (documentary 
source) of the humane and kindly methods of discipline employed, 
whereas the remains in the form of his devices for physical punishment 
(bundle of switches, iron-bound ruler, and whipping post) may reveal 
the truth and the inaccuracy of the documentary source. 

A useful list of sources’* in cducidotul history is especially appro- 
priate for modem materials in the form of documents or remains: 

Dociiutctttt 

I. Legislative acts such as consdtuoons, laws, charters 

1. Gsurt decisions 

3. Executive and other otHcial records 

a. Proceedings of administrative officers and bodies 

(i) Minutes of boards of education 

(i) Reports and orders of principals, superintendents, presidents 

(3) Reports of comniitcces, inclviding recomtncndaciotu fur 
executive action 

(4) Syicenis of student records and salary hsn 

b. Proceedings of deliberative bodies, such as the National Eduea- 

dan Association and the Konh Central Assocution 

r. Repoirs of coiimusMvms; for example, the Educauunal I’nliciet 
Coinnussiun 

d. Reports of school surveys and of olTicial observers, for example, 

the rrporr of Victor Cousin 

e. Courses of srudy 

{. Catalogues, prospectuses, advcttiKnicnis 
4. Newspapers and pcnodicals 

b. News notices 

c. Adveniseincms 
{. Personal nuccrials 

j. Autobiograpbics, tnrmoits, renuniscences, and biographies 

b. Aniuli and hissones uniten by actors in tiic events narrated 

J. I.cgi] instruments executed by individuals in a personal capucity. 
contracts, wills, and deeds 

t. Legal instruments confemng powers upon individuals, for 
csamplc, cemficaica 
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cadon. A great amount of such material is found in the publlcadons 
of the Early English Text Sodety and amilai bodies.) 

Reitulm 

I. School buildings and that furolsluQgs 

i. Photographs of buddings or furnishings, or of children, teachers, 
and parents engaged in ediicarinnal acdv-ides 

3. Forms of diplomas, attendance, and cerddeates; and record blanks 

4. Various physical devices of the school for teaching, punishment, 
exercise, or health 

5. Textbooks, manuscript excrclsc-books made by pupils, and pupils’ 
maps and drawings (for csample, the collecdon of more than eight 
thousand old textbooks in the library of the University of Pitts- 
burgh) 

6 . Under certain coodirions all kinds of written materials, if the 
problem is to obserxe what people unconsciously reveal about 
themselves rather than to detemune what they consciously or dc- 
hbcrately say about themselves. 

The two preceding clasrificatioas of historical sources suggest that 
many t)’pes of materials have not been fully utilized, especially remains 
or relics. In the writing of history, physical remains usually hare been 
considered more valuable for social and economic history than for politi- 
cal history, and more useful for descripdre titan analytical phases of 
history. Some remains or reh'es are called "memorials,” with the character- 
istics of both remains and documents. A gravestone including only a name 
is a relic, but with the addition of dates of birth and death, and possibly 
other information, it becomes a “memoriaL” The cornerstone or dedica- 
tion plaque of a school building, including identifying dates, archkecr, 
or school board, has the characteristics of both remains and documents. 
The significance of educational remains has not been fully recognized, and 
space for housing bulky collections of remains has not been so commonly 
provided as for documents. 

The same source at different times may be classified as either a 
document or a remain, when used for different purposes; for example, 
when letters written by George Washington and others (before Noah 
Webster’s efforts toward standardization of spelling) are studied to 
determine variations in speUing, rather than the messages deliberately 
Ttcorded in the letters, ^ese sources 'woiiid serve tiie purposes oi remains 
and would be so classified. If the historian searches the same letters to 
identify attitudes toward public education, his interest is in the recorded 
messages, which means that the source serves the purposes of a document 
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and is so classified. A printed diploma or report card in blank is a icmain, 
but wiicn the name of a pupil and his attainments are entered in the 
proper Wanks, the source presents a message and becomes a document. 
School textbooks arc remains, since they do not deliberately or con- 
sciously record information concerning scliool practice or teacliing pro- 
cedure, although they do throw considerable light on such problems for a 
particular period of time. As a rule, the author’s preface in a textbook 
conunents on certain curricular, teaching, or learning problems and as 
sucli is a documentary source. The scliool textbook in some instances 
illustrates the rclamc values of documents and remains in the search for 
truth; in the preface the autlior may deliberately or consciously lay claim 
to modem curriculum materials and methods, but the discussion and 
exercises in the body of titc textbook, serx'ing as a silent witness, may 
testify tlaat the materials and methods arc obsolete. 

Primary and Secondary Sources 

An earlier section of thb chapter has characterized sources as docu- 
ments and as remains or relics. Another possible classification of sources** 
is as primary or secondary, and c\cn tertiary or a greater number of times 
removed from tiic eye witness or direct observer of the event. Primary 
sources are the original documents or remains, tlie first wimesscs to the 
e\ ent, n ith only the mind of the observer or eye witness coming betxv ecn 
the original event and the user of the source. The preceding lists of docu- 
ments and remains pros idc numerous examples of primary sources. The 
sccrcian.''s minutes of a scUooldioatd meeting ate primary, but the news- 
paper editor's camincnt on the meeting of the board, even though based 
on the minutes of the meeting, is secondary, since both the secretary and 
the editor have come between the event and the person who reads the 
newspaper comment. If the editor is present in person at the meeting of 
the school board, then his comments are primary. 

The primary sources for wntmg the history of equipment in the 
science laboratories of sccondarx* sclutols would include the equipment 
itself as preserved in storerooms or museums, pictures of apparatus, state 
or local manuals specifying laboratory equipment, written records by 
science tcacliers describing ihcir laboratory apparatus or procedures, 
order blanks for requisitioning science materials, and the oral testimony 
otpupilS’and teachers who worked in the science laboratories of tlie 

*' Jicturt Rirrun uiJ Henry P. Gnil, <«, Qurttts i. s-j. 

XVJliim W noclmui. op. fU.. p. 

II G. Cuod. ep. tit., p. 4J.47, 74-7& 
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past. SecondoT)'' sources for the same topic would include such materials 
as portions of histories of education, special bibliographies, and parts of 
books on the teaching of science, which usually are several times removed 
from the original event or have several minds between the laboratory 
equipment described and the user of the source. 

The official registration cards for snidents in a school arc a primary 
source for analyzing age, sex, and geographical distribution, but 3 news- 
paper report based on this anal}'sis is a secondary source. 

The nature of the problem and its purpose sometimes determine 
whether a particular source is primary or secondary. For most purposes, 
textbooks in the history of education are secondary sources, with most 
chapters and sections of the book many times removed from the original 
event; the author actually wimessed only a few of the events during 
the modem period in writing a history of education in the United States. 
If the problem and purpose of the historical study should change to the 
organization of materials, philosophy of interpretation, and stj^’le of writ- 
ing employed by certain authors, then their books become primary 
sources; the author's book is as close as one can come to his philosophy 
of interpretation and style of writing. In the initial stage of a particular 
problem, a secondary source (such as a history of education) may prove 
more helpful and even more accurate than a primary source, if the 
educational historian has been successful in evaluating primary sources, 
interpreting meaning, and writing the narrative. As a first step in writing 
a history of reading instruction in the elementary school for a stipulated 
period of time, it probably is desirable to begin with such secondary 
sources as historical chapters in books on the teaching of reading. 

The vitality of history is eiUianced not only through reading the 
original sources but also through visitation of place of origin of events. 
Aristotle says that a Libyan, when asked to name the best manure, replied: 
“The land-Qsvner’s footprints.” "When asked about the best feed to fatten 
a horse, a Persian answered: "His master’s eye.” If Livy had paid more 
attention to factors of geography and topographs’, and had he visited Lake 
Trasimenus, only some thirty miles from his birthplace, he would have 
written differently about that famous battlefield.** 

An interesting example of modem literary’ scholarship and extensive 
travel m the recovery of a farce quantii^ of manuscripts mvofves the * 
papers of James Boswell, the biogiaphcr of Samuel Johnson. Through 
painstaking efforts an American professor became acquainted with Bos- 
well’s descendants and located the Boswell manuscripts in Ireland, after 
“Thomas Woody, op. cit., p. 175-101. 
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wliich the papers ^^c^c purchased and brought to the United Slates. 

Without papers and documents from the past, the historian of science 
would be helpless. Unfortunately, these valuable source materials are being 
destroyed at a startling rate in present-day America. Cliildren today do not 
carry on a long family uadition, and hdrlootns and. papers kept for decades 
are being disposed of summarily. 

Professor W— . for example, was a key figure in American science at the 
turn of the centut^’. He carried out iinptesMVt lesearch at one of our leading 
universities, founded an important journal, and organized one of our great re- 
search bboracorics. His ideas uete provocative and intluencial. and his pupils 
rose to eminent positions in the world of science. Yet today there exist no 
primary source materials relating to his wrofk. His correspondence, notebooks, 
photograph albums, and manuscripts have disappeared. 

What is needed to correct the situation is a Commission to Presene the 
Private Papers of American Scientiscs. Whctlier the commission i* set up as a 
private or government agency, its menvbers would represent such institutions as 
the National Academy of Sciences, tlic Library of Congress, and the National 
Archives and such organizations as the Society of American Archiv ists and the 
Mucory of Science Society. The commisrion would have a twofold task. It 
would be a central agenc)- carrying on a systematic and comprehensive search 
fur source materials for the history of science, and. in this regard, it ought to 
be ecn(><>w cred to cstabl'iiU a national history of science archivu in Washington. 

It is doubtful u hether any single collection, however grand, can do the |ob 
on (he comprehcnaiie scale retjuircd. As its second, and niore important task, 
the cORuwlsslofl should take saiun to stimulate and coordinate the archival work 
of (he present scientific invtitutiom and orgaiilzaiiuns. It is not enough that we 
liavc the papers of an ianstein. We need niareriaJ concerning the biinJreJi of 
top-tunch men doing iiniwnam creative wtuk in theoretical science and in the 
applied field*— medicine, engineering, industry, and so on. .\n J w e cannot pre- 
dict wluch of these men will be of greatest interest to the future. Lacli scientific 
and educational institution— be it » uiwiersity. museum, library, or research 
lalKiraoirv — liai a part to pby in finding and storing papers of potential his- 
loncai value And every scientific organizauon should have collections of 
relevant data at the national, regional, and local levels. 

'Die hcr««c age of American science began shortly after the G«il IVir and 
reached its climax ]uvt after 'Vor Id War II. These v ears, during w hich w e won 
a (Hisiuon of world leadership, wiU be of unique interest to future historians of 
science. Already we have let rnoch of ihisnch heritage slip through our fingers. 
A strung and active cummission of the kind pro^iosed can still repair some of 
the damage. Uut tiiiie is running out.** 

Tlie answer which l.e Play sought wax suggested to him by the ex- 
jxncrct he gamed in rstenuve travels. l.c Play liegan these excursions m the 
summer of 1S19. twfure his accident, as }wn of the fieldwork required of 
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students in the Ecole des mines, and he resumed them as soon as Ills health 
permitted. In the course of some tuenty years, he thus visited, at various 
times, Spain and Italy, England, Scotland, Ireland, the Low Countries aaj 
Germany, Scandinavia, Russia, the Balkans, and Asia Minor. Some of these 
journeys he undertook on his own inidadre, ^ving over his summers to them, 
while others were occasioned by tnvitadons to study or advise upon mining 
and metallurgical technics. His sojourn in Russia, for instance, was at the 
request of Prince Anatole Demidov, who asked him to survey the mining 
uperadons on the estates of the Demidov family in the Donetz basin. In all, Le 
Play traveled some two hundred thousand mil^ much of this distance on foot. 

Although Le Play made his trips mainly to inspect mines and forges, 
he became a serious observer of social condidons in the lands he visited. 
Wherever he went, he made it his praedee to inquire as to which family 
in each locality, whether rich or poor, was W'idely regarded as an example 
of well-being and virtue, and he attempted a systcmaric study of such families.*’ 
Both historians and sociologists are agreed on the importance of such 
nonofHcial documents as personal leners, autobiograpUes, diaries, life 
histories, and similar records. Especially of late, a keen public interest 
in such historical sources has developed, as witnessed by accounts in 
popular magazines of collections relating to Lincoln, the Lewis and 
Qark explorations, Boswell, and works of arc 

CoUecclons of private letters have certain limitations when published 
by the writer himself or by a literary executor, since damaging passages 
or even entire letters may be omitted; an editor without personal relations 
W'ith the author of the letters is much more likely to present an unbiased 
treatment. Diaries and autobiographies edited and published by the author 
are subject to the same limitations mentioned for letters. It is only natural 
that many self-centered persons who write letters, diaries, and autobi- 
ographies will describe themselves and their motives, and edit their col- 
lections, as they wish to appear to the public rather than as they actually 
are. An exception to this characterization is S amuel ^ p\'s, who presum- 
ably wrote with candor and honesty in his diary, since he probably did 
not expect anyone to decode his special system of shorthand. Although 
James Boswell was almost ideally qualified to write the Life of Johnson, 
in view of his close relationships with his subjeo^ Boswell omitted interest- 
ing details in following what he conridered the dictates of good taste in 
biography. 

Essenriaify similar views are expressed in the discussion between 
Whitehead, his wife, and Lucien Price.** 

Quoted from H. Smart Hughes, op. eft., p. <(3-65. 

“Quoted from DiaSosuti of Alfr^ Hartb Whitehead. As Recorded by Lucien 
Price. New York: New American Library of We^ Literature, 195+. p. 43. 
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“1 think j ou get a truer plcnire of a periot! from intimate letters written 
spontaneously anJ vithouc a thought of publication than you Jo from its 
fiedun anJ often better than from its hismrians.” 

"AnJ women write better than men in that vein," said lus wife. 

"Certainly bener than authors uriting letters to each other with an eye 
to future publications," he agreed. 

"lUiiiund Gossc used to cumplaio that while the letters Robert Louis 
Stesenson wrote him were works of aft and literature they didn't tell him 
what he wanted to know about lus friend— which touched off Carolyn Weils 
to write that ballade with the refrain. They must look well in print!”’ 


EXTERNAL CRITICISM: AUTHENTICITY 


The historian is obligated to determine (he authenticity and meaning 
of sources. Many writers on the historical method and on historiography 
have labeled these processes of criticism and evaluation as cMcrnal cntL 
cism and internal criticism, while other historiographers have avoided 
the formality or logic of such a classification of the aspects of criticism. 
Tor present purposes it seems helpful to employ the terms external and 
mtmial truiorm. 

External criticism'* deals with the genuineness of the document, 
whether it is what it seenw to be and reads true to the original. It is con* \ 
cemed with form and appearance of the document rather than meaning j 
of the contents, although external criticism at tinies may employ internal 
ev idcnce from the document through a study of its contents, in an attempt 
to establish (questions of authorship. Problems of external criticbm, in 
testing the genuineness of a document or remain, invoh c questions about 
the cluraetcristics of the author and his qualifications as a rcpoiicr; 
factors or conditions that may have influenced the production of ihe 
document, such as time, place, purpose, and circumstances of composition; 
and the extent to which the document and its parts read true to the 
original. 

The work of external criticism has been greatly facilitated through \ 
the development of a number of auxiliary sciences, and of printing and 
photography, cspccjally in dealing wrth older sources. A partial list of 
the impnnant auxiliary aids or ficUi includes: anthropology, archaeology. 


“\Va'.i»n»%V hncVmjn. cp rh., p: 

Cillwtt J Girr>ghin. op. p. iCS.])!. 

II C C<vtJ. on p 17-1I. 

LousR GrttvcKsik. op f«, p 

C HorLtm op nt, p ii.!:. 

Alim Sninv op (Supirir 4. 

Oicnctv SmJirtv .^i? tnnojucuan ta Rtttaeb (a EnjIuS Uirrirjr {{tKar;. 
S*w Yelk Tho .M»amllu» Co» ijji. p. ej-Kf. l4]>2o6. 
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astronomy, canography, chemistry, chronology, diplomatics, economics, 
education, epigraphy, exact sdences, genealogy, geography, geology, her- 
aldr)’, historical method and pliiiosophies, languages, law, literature, mili- 
tary affairs, natural history, numismatics, paleontology, paleography, 
philately, philology, philosophy, politics, prehistory, and psychology. 
Before the invention of printing, when manuscripts «-cre copied by hand, 
there were frequently inadvertent errors in the form of unintentional 
omissions or insertions, and sometimes deliberate changes in the text. Dur- 
ing recent years i nicrop hotography has made it possible to reproduce and 
transmit entire books, bulky records, newspapers, and other manuscripts 
for projection in some disunt library or research center, thus obviating the 
type of error that arises in copying. 

It is true that students in education and other social fields do not 
often encounter problems of actual genuineness in dealing with modem 
documents, especially printed sources. There is little temptation to forge 
a modem arithmetic textbook, a coune of study, or school-board minutes. 
Even though there may not be any great incentive to perpetrate frauds 
or forgeries in the modem literature of the social fields, there is still the 
question of authonhip (external criticism) in dciermining the extent to 
hich a cit)’ superintendent has wticien his annual report rather than 
his assistant superintendents and supervisors, and the part played by a 
university president in preparing his annual report as compared with 
contributions by the deans of hb several component colleges. 

Typical motives for deception-* in the preparation of older docu- 
ments M ere: use of a well-known name to increase the sales or prestige of V 
a-manuscript, enhancement of the reputation of prominent persons 
through employment of “ghost” writers, and use of pseudonyms to 
stimulate the curiosity of the public. T>-pes of invention or forgery- that 
have appeared in the past include: witty sayings of famous persons , ! 
invented speeches placed in the mouths of famous personages by the older 
historians, insertion of applause in the written record of legislative 
speeches never delivered, genealogies and family trees, interpolations or 
insertions for deceptive purposes by copy-ists or others, and business 
documents, works of art, and antiques. 

Merton presents a sociological interpretation of the frequently puz- 

** Gilbert J. Garraghan, ep. fh., p. 81^9. 

H. G- Good, op. cit^ p. 

Robert K. Menon, •‘Priorities in Srieotific Discovti)': A Chapter in the Sociology 
of Science." Amtricm Sociologieat Itnirui as: 635-59; December 1957. 

Chauncev Sanders, op. cit^ p. 4oS>ii. 

Thomas Woody, op. r/t, p. 175-201. 
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zling aspects of conflicts over priori^ or originality in scientific discover)'. 
His interpretation is that, like other social institutions, science lias its 
characteristic values, norms, and organizatwn, including emphasis on the 
value of originality. As emphasis upon originality and its recognition is 
stepped up, the greater becomes the inroivcnicnt of the scientist in the 
successful outcome of inejuiry and his cniorional vulnerability to failure. 
Tliis cultural and social background can lead scientists to develop an 
extreme concern for recognition, which is in turn the validation by peers 
of their work, and can lead to reprehensible conduct on the part of in- 
dividual scientists. The history of science reports many instances of devi- 
ant behavior in the form of contentiousness, self-assertive claims, sccre- 
tivcncss lest one be forestalled, reporting only the data that support a 
hypothesis, false charges of plagiarism, even the occasional theft of ideas 
and, in rare eases, the fabrication of data. Tliis misbehavior is in response 
to a discrepancy betw cen the great emphasis in the culture of science 
upon original discos ery and the acnial dilflcuUy many scientists experience 
m making an original discover)-, with the result that, in a situation of stress 
and strain, various forms of (luesiionable adaptive bchasior are adopted. 

Frauds and Forgeries 

Interesting examples” of hoaxes, frauds, and forgeries from a 
number of fields may be cited to illustrate the range and complexity of 
problems of genuineness in external criticism. For example, a painting is 
brought to (he United States talicicd as a self-portrait done by a great 
Dutch anist. Tlie authenticity of the painting is challenged by the 
artist's ncplicw. and a battle develops between art experts in the United 
States, in Europe, and in the U. S. Treasury Department. Tlie customs 
tifiicers arc interested because original works of art arc dut)--frec, whereas 
copies and reproductions are ivx. One -group of experts on art, hand- 
wnting. pigment, and languagl decides that the picture is genuine, so 
vt is admitted to this country outy-free, but another group of specialists 
it unuiltmg to accept the patnring as an original work by the Dutch anist. 

Forgery was practiced evert ihnuunds of t ears ago. The rgtprian 
pharaohs often claimed for thcnisclxcs the deeds of their ancestors by 

*1 lieqiK* nimm inj FJcnrv F Graif. cp eU, p. BS-»i 4 , 
tv IlfKlnun. ep eo.p 

CJUciT I Girrifllun. ep e<r. p iSf-Xt 

T^tut lliU«ty, {lUfoiMiian ca Retttrtb. Dwzun HuusUomI MiiHsA Os., 

P- ll» 

llonr C IliicVrtt. ep elt, p »V>*- 

Atlm N<»inv ep ea, p m-it 

fuTirt tv 'lliiimpKwx inJ ncratrj f. tltJm, A (fiitet; cf Hiiicrirsl 
VuL f Sew VotV llie MierruUinOf. iMt p & 
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trasing the name of the hero on the wall and by chiseling in their own 
names. Sometimes the pharaohs reproduced on another slab or monument 
the record of the hero's achievements, with their own names insened to 
receive credit.^ 

Ultraviolet rays and fluorescence photography have been developed 
as new methods of examining documents, especially in detecting altera- 
tions and erasures. Through such techniques it has been discovered that 
numerous changes were made in the personal journals of Nathaniel! 
Hawthorne by Airs. Hawthorne after her husband’s death. By reading | 
even heavdly blacked out portions of Hauihome’s journals, the scholar 
has found him a man of real vigor and some blunmess of expression, 
although Havvthome's widow had toned down his writing to sound more 
genteel or inoffensive. 

(It is difficult to believe that a standard encyclopedia of American 
biography included at least 47 sketches of the lives of men who never 
existed. The author (paid according to amount of space) sought to 
increase his remuneration by creating characters out of his imagination, 
including a scientist who supposedly woo fame by combating the Asiadc 
cholera in South America, in 1783, years before the disease flrst 
appeared there. > 

In a letter under an 1834 date, attributed to Lincoln, is an expression 
“chat North East quarter of Section 40” of which Lincoln as an experi- 
enced surveyor could hardl)' have been guilty, since he knew quite well 
that a Congressional township was made up of 36 sections. The same 
letter included the geographical term Kansas; the territory of Kansas 
was not organized and open for settlement until 1B34, and the term prob- 
ably was not in use as earl}’ as 1854. The fact that the handwriting bore 
no resemblance to Lincoln’s authenticated style helped establish the 
letters as foigerics. One of the spurious letters attributed to Ann Rutledge 
mentions a Spencerian copybook not in use until 1848; Ann died in 1835. 

A striking example of a hoax or fraud is The Diary of James Gallatin, 
Secretary to Albert Gallatin, A Great Peacemaker, tStj-tSa';, edited by 
Count Gallatin and published in London and New York late in 1914. 

In the preface. Count Gallatin explained that thirty-nine years before, in 
1875, his grandfather had handed hiin “a large sealed packer, telling me it 
cooraiiu’jl bi& . aLsjx was^ uraipciAisK liinviinrairs^ \ vat. w. imj 

case to publish any part of it until 1900. ... It lay unopened and nearly for- 
gotten until last year. On reading it, I found it of the deepest interest. This 
decided me (after weeding out large pordons and suppressing anjxhing that 
might offend) to offer it to the pubBc."“ j 

“Quoted from Raymond VValtcn, Jr.. “Tbe Junes Gallatin Diary: A Fraud?” 
Antencan HistoruaS Resiro 6t: 878-85; July 1957. 
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The authenticity of the Diary has been questioned for the following 
reasons: 

I. Cridcs observed that the text of the Diary is not “pure" and connins 
a number of "aberrapons." 

а. Among the entries in the Diary are many expressions that seem to 
throw doubt on its authenticity as a whole, including expressions that were not 
in use at tiie dme the Diary was supposed to have been written. 

j. Many of the persons described in the Diary as hating been at a par- 
ticular place on a giten date are known, on die basis of standard sources, to 
have been elsewhere at the nme. 

4. Members of the family and others were unable to find any trace of tlic 
original manuscript of the Dary or of anyone who liad ever seen it. 

5. The Diary does not check with other sources: for example, it includes 
many obvious inaccuiacits about the French polidcal and social scene. 

б. N'eitiicr the litcrar)* style of the Diary nor the personality it displays of 
its supposed author jibes with the st>'le or personality of James Gallatin ex- 
hibited elsewhere. 

7. It is unlikely that the Diary was written earlier than 1879, at least three 
yean after James Galladn died, because much of the material is obviously 
drawn from two works published in that year by Henry Adams, dealing 
with the life and wnengs of Mbcrt Calbtia Of the twenty-nine letters and 
documents reproduced in the Diary, all but three appeated in one or both of 
Adanu' works. Numerous cotrica in the Diary simply paraphrase passages 
found in Adams. 

6. Tlicrc are many discrcpaneics in matters of dates and cv encs. The author 
of the hoax or fraud probably is the “Count Gallatin" w ho is listed as the editor 
of (he Diary and signed its I’reface. This man is Janies Francis Gallatin, grand- 
son of the ostensible kcc|>er of the Viary. This grandson was born in New York 
Oiy in 185), and bad ruiCaent modvauoa and background for perpetrating 
the hoax. 

An instance of forgery m the 19 jo’s came to light when two young 
Fnglisli book dealers were exposed as having printed certain rate and 
expensive books by well-known Biiluh authors, books presumed to liavc 
been published in limited or small editions about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, llic temptation for a cicter printer to issue these forged 
cdiiKins was the high price of the original editions in the rarC-book 
nurkte. 

I'lliJown Man. Oic so-called "rnanthropus dawsoni," was generally (*l* 
chough not uniicrvillyl acrr|K{d lor approximately 40 )'ears as an iinjwftant 
(uswl link in the cluin of human csolutuni. flit exposure as a frauj'~at * 
sj nthetic monster compounded of the brain-casc of a rcladv ely recent, iisoJem 
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tj-pe of man and the doctored lower jaw of a recent anthropoid ape — rocked 
paJeontologicai and anthropological drcles in 1953. 

The story of the hoar, as now revealed, is presented in detail by J. S. 
Weiner, die Oxford anthropologist who first suspected that the Sussex “fossil" 
was a concatenated chimera, and at whose insistence the anatomical and 
chemical investigations were undenakcn w-hich proved beyond doubt that 
the “earliest Englishman" was a diabolically clever forgery. The discovery of 
the skull, the ensuing scientific controversies, the problems diat acceptance of 
the skull as an actual fossil entailed, and the events leading to the exposure of its 
true nature, are set forth by Weiner in an absorbing manner. No detective 
story or fiction could be more engrosdng or more challenging. The peisonali* 
des involved receive considerable attention.** 

Inventions and Distortions^* 

Thneydides, the Greek historian, created elaborate speeches or 
orations fox his leading characters, intended not merely for rhetorical effect 
but also to set forth the poUtics and diplomacy of his philosophy of history. 
The Roman dictator, Sulla, after hts retirement from public life wrote a 
fabulous autobiography, pointing to a series of miraculous occurrences 
coincident with his public work, for the purpose of showing that the 
hand of the Goddess Tyche was vitible throughout his activities. In 
marked contrast, Caesar's Commentaries present at least an external illu- 
sion of impartialit)’ and self-restraint, although we should remember that 
Caesar wrote primarily to justify himself before the Roman people. When 
Alexander the Great was listening to an account of how he slew his 
opponent’s elephant with a single blow of his spear, the young conqueror’s 
sense of historical accuracy could not condone such exaggerated hero 
worship, and he snatched the book and threw it Into the water with the 
comment that the author of such untruth also should be ducked. 

In the writing of Thucydides, rhetorical speeches had served a 
genuinely dramatic purpose, but many of his successors made these in- 
ventions occasions for dramatic flourishes and illustrations of their com- 
mand of style. 

In most humamst historical writing of the fifteenth century the device of 
imaginary direct discourse was used not only » conform to rhetorical rules 
but also to construct idealized portraits. In this way individual historical 

“Quoted from review by Williani L. Straus. Jr, Seientipe Ptontbiy 8y. 109-10; 
October 1956, of J. S. Weiner, Tbe Filidown forgery. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, i95f. xii-l-114 p. 

‘•Gilbert J. Garrighin, op. eh, p. 128, 165. 

Michael Kraus, op. cit, p. (4-1^ 39, ji, 80, 305. 

Allan Kevins, op. cit, p. 134, 139-40, 161-43. 

J. T. Shotwell, Tbe History of History, VoL 1. New York: Columbia Uoi- 
vetsjt}- Press, 1939. p 110, 284-86. 
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characters came to exemplify abstract virtues and vices and thus sene as 
matcnal for moral instruction. A great gulf separated the purpose of this 
use of direct discourse from that of a rcaUsr Lke Guicciardini, who in his 
masterpiece which covered the years of Erasmus' mature life used the same 
rhetorical detice to underline the ironic dilTerence licmecn what men said and 
what they did. Eramus’ position tn tlic De eopia is that of traditional 
humanism.” 

Pareon Weems' rhetorical Life of George Washington includes 
many inventions in the form of dblogucs, speeches, and anecdotes. The 
pioneer historian, Jared Sparks, edited the everyday language of George 
\VashingCQn and corrected his spelling, in order to picture Washington 
as a character of almost superhuman traits. Sparks has been accused of 
omitting materials iliat did not suppoa his purpose of exalting some indi- 
vidual, and even of manufacturing a source or narrative as needed. 

Belated appearance of a tradition, especially after the death of the 
person involved, may give rise to doubt. Captain John Smith's second 
venion of his advencurcs in Virginia describes dranmically how Poca- 
hontas smd his life, whereas she was barely mentioned in the first 
version, -rie story of Ann Rutkdgc and Abraliam Lincoln is thought 
to be mainly legendary, since no mention of the episode appeared until 
3 1 years after her death. ‘ 


Autbonhip and Borrowing 

Problems of external criticism are much less those of forgery or 
myencion than of authorship, time, dependence of documents upon each 
otlier. and borrowing.- It has already been pointed out in tius chapter 
that annual reports of university presidents and school superintendents 
pose a problem of determining authorship m relation to the contribution 
of their assistants. A dilTercnce in style or language in the several parts 
of such an annual report is not so important as whether the president’s 
or superintendents ideas are accurately presented in the phrasing of a 
dean or assistant superintendent. Washington's “Farewell Address” 
raises the question of what contribution Madison and Hamilton made 
o It. sum ar question of authorship is present m identifying the num- 
bers of The Federalist wrinen by Madison. Hamilton, and jay. Prominent 
persons m governmental positions and in other walijs of public life 
"QuMed^from H. Stuirt Hi^cs.0p. eft,p. 
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frequently have employed “ghost” u-riters. Ic is believed that Bancroft, 
the historian, urotc the message that Andrew Johnson sent to Congress 
in December 1865, although the discovery was not made until some 
fony years later. 

Borrowing has been common, especially during earlier periods when 
authors copied freely from a variety of sources without acknowledgment 
of the borrow ing.CFor more than a century John Marshall’s Life of 
George Washington, published in 1804, was considered a great original 
work and a classic in its defense of federalism. The w ork has now been 
pronounced a mosaic of borrowings carelessly pieced together, with 
unacknowledged instances of copying found on adS of the 4SS pages in 
one volume. “) 


INTERN/VL CRinaSM: CREDIBILITY 

/ Internal criticbm” deals with the meaning and trustwonhiness 
of statements^remaining within the document^'afier any spurious or 
interpolated nutter has been removed from the text, in other wordylt 
weighs the testimony of the document in relation to the truth. These 
questions of accuracy and value of the statements made (credibility) 
normally come in sequence after questions of authorship, genuinene^ 
time, place, and actual language or text of the original document have 
been anssvered through the processes of external criticism./rhe shift of 
emphasis in internal criticism is from the document as such to statements 
within the document. Many authentic or genuine documents (so dc- 
termined by c-vtcmal criticism) may not be completely accurate or truth* 
ful, and require the processes of internal criticism in the form of textual 
criticism, as well as investigation of such factors as the competence, 
good faith, position, and bias of the author of the document. 

There is no sharp dividing line between the externa) and interna^ 
phases of historical criticbm, and the nvo processes may progress simuH 
tancously, with a considerable amount of overlapping. Internal criticbm! 
may use external evidence concerning authorship, or time and place on 
writing, in determining the truthfulness and accuracy of the statements! 
made in the document. The tenns external and intcrtul refer to the 

”Willum XV. nricLnun, cp. ek, p, 161-jp, 

GlIIkit J. Cirraghin, «p. p. t)t*}i7. 

I {. G. Good. op. <it, p. 39-#7, 74*76. 

Itoincr C HocLcn. op. ru., p. 41.41. 

Louis R. GottKhalk, op. eii., p. i}9*7i. 

Allin Nevins, op. ca., Chipttr 7. 

Ouuncty SinJen, op, ct/., p. >a7*ji. 
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purpoipc of the criticism and not to a spcciilc method of dealing stiih 
sources, or sshether one looks within or without the document for evi- 
dence to accomplish the particular purpose. 

Before proceeding with specific illustrations, it is helpful to summarize 
basic principles** of internal criticism: 

1. Do not read into earUcr documents the conceptions of later times. 

2. Do not ]uJge an author ignorant of certain events, necessarily, because 
he fails to menuon them (the argument ex tUeniio), or that they did nut 
occur, for tfie same reason. 

}■ Underestimating a source is no less an error than overestimating it in 
die same degree, and there is no more virtue in placing an event too late tiian 
in dating it too early by the same number of years or centuries. 

4. A single true source may cstablisli the existence of an idea, bur other 
direct, competent, independent witnesses are required to prove the reality of 
events or objective facts. 

Identical cirori prove the dependence of sources on each ocher, or a 
common source. 

0. If witnesses contradict each other on a certain point, one or the other 
may be true, but both may be in error. 

7> Direct, competent, independent witnesses who report the same central 
fact and also many penphcial nututs in a casual way may be accepted for the 
points of their agreement. 

8. Odieial testimony, oral or written, must be compared with unufHcial 
testimony whenever possible, for neitlier one nor die other is alone sufficient. 

9. A document may provide com|>etcnc and dependable evidence on cer- 
tain paints, yet carry no weight in respect to others it mentions. 

Literal Meaning and Real hfeaning 

Internal criticism is concerned with questions of the real meaning 
is distinguished from the literal meaning, the competence of the observer 
for careful and accurate reporting, and the good faith of the observer 
m making statements without bias or prejudice. The virtues** of the 
historian include accuracy, love of ocdcc, logic, honesty, seU-awateness, 
and imagination. 

The attempt to discover the literal meaning and the real meaning 
of the document is a positive aspect of internal criticism. While the 
literal meaning and the real meaning arc usually the same in modem 
documents, except for rhetorical figures of speech and ambiguities in 
political speeches and platforms, many of the older sources present a 
’■Tliomai Woody, ep ctt„ p. t7s>]oi. 

"Jacques Darzun and Henry F. Graff, op cit^ p. 56-60 
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difficult task of determining the real meaning, because of unfamiliar or 
obsolete terms and reference to strange institutions or customs. The 
language of Cotton .Mather must be interpreted, to understand what he 
is saying about certain events in the lives of the colonists that might seem 
trivial to the outside world: ‘‘If a war between us and a handful of 
Indians do appear no more than a Batrachomyomachie [battle of frogs 
and mice] to the w orld abroad, yet unto us at home it hath been con- 
siderable enough to make a history.” Even in modem historj’ we find 
rhetorical figures and literary artifices such as allegory, symbolism, irony, 
satire, jests, hoaxes, allusions, implications, metaphors; and h^'pcrboles. 
George Bancroft’s high-flown rhetoric needs tempering in determining 
an appropriate shade of meaning: ‘‘History has ever celebrated the 
heroes who have won laurels in scenes of carnage. Has it no place for 
the founders of states; the wise legislators, who struck the rock in the 
wilderness, so that the waters of liberty gushed forth in copious and 
perennial fountains?"*® 

There is an ever-present inclination of the uneducated to transfonn an 
allegorical allusion into a literal reality, to bring a metaphor clumsily and 
inappropriately to earth./Once a histor)’ student, presented with the statement 
that Napoleon "cut" the'Austriia lines of communication in the Italian cam- 
paign of 1796, pictured the operation in its most literal sense. There had to be 
something physical if one was to cut as with a pair of shears. Hence he 
imagined nilway, telephone, and telegraph lines — snip, sdp, snip. ^Vhen. 
pushed to further intesdgition. he discovered that humanity was blessed 
with none of these conveniences at the time, his picture disintcgraced, leaving 
only a blank canvas and the convictiofi. which still prevailed, chat something 
had been cutJAnd it is likely that he was unusual only in making further 
investigation. Most students never come to a position where they can hear 
with comfort an argument to show that there was no “Renaissance," or that 
the ''fall” of Rome was not noticeable at the tune.'‘ 

Competence and Accuracy of the Observer 

To question cither the competence and accuracy or the truthfulness 
and honesty of the observer is a negative aspect of inecmal criticism, in 
that every possible reason for disbelieving is sought and every statement 
is questioned as long as any reasonable doubt remains. An observer's 
competence is evaluated in relation to lus status as a trained eye witness, 
pioencc of emotional viitss 01 pttasate that might affect observation, 
extent to which the position for obsen-jng was favorable, and extent 
to wliich memory’ was used after a lapse of time. 

“.Michael Knut. ep. ri/, p. ra. itt-ar. 

'V Quuted {rum 11. Stuart ilugbca, op. jii. 
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Even the secretary of a professional organization is not alwaj’s an 
accurate obsen cr and reporter. A history** of tlie American Psychological 
Association indicates that the minutes of a recording secretary cannot 
always be trusted as evidence of what actually happened at a particular 
meeting, ^he published facts of the founding of the A.P.A. indicate 
that seven psychologists (Hall, Fullerton, James, Jastrow, Ladd, Cattell, 
and Baldwin) met at Clark University on July 8, 189:, to discuss the 
advisability and possibility of forming an association of psychologists. At 
the time tlte history was prepared Cattell and Jastrow were still living, 
but uhen asked to recall any important events concerning this founding 
meeting both replied that they had been unable to attend the meeting of 
July 8, iSgi.^c is true that sometimes a secretary lists in full the com- 
mittee members in reporting the minutes, not noting absences, especially 
if the absent members have made recommendations by mail in advance of 
the meeting. 

As an example of the problem of accuracy in determining a date of 
birth, when institutions were celebrating in >944 the one hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of G. Stanley Hall, it was found chat dilTerent 
sources gave three birth dates for lum. A biography of Hail, written 
by a man who had worked closely with him, included the date of 
February 1, 184^. Another investigator found tliac the vital records of 
Ashfield, Massachusetts, Hall's apparent birthplace, did not contain the 
name of G. Stanley Hall, that Hall himself did not refer to his birth date 
in a biographical article, that difTerent editions of IFfco’i Who in Auieriea 
mention different dates, and that Hall’s monument in Ashhcld carried 
the inscription, "Bom, February i, 1844," which was accepted by the 
second investigator. A third author communicated with all the institu- 
tions with which Hall had been afEIiated, with Hall's son, and with the 
General Land Office, and concluded that the most probable month and 
day of Hall’s birth appeared to be February 1, although he was not 
certain about the year. Despite certain evidence favoring 1844, this 
third investigator (a scholar and research specialist in educational history) 
concluded that Hall was evidently confused about his own birth date and 
that no final answer can be reached until some indisputably authentic 
record of lus birth date is discovered.** 

“Samuel W. Fcmberger, “The Americao Psychological Association, 1891-1941." 
Ftychologual Rniew 50 jj-lSc, Januaiy 194). 

Wa)-nB Dennis and Edwin G. Boeing; “The founding of the APA " American 
Psycholos'ii 7- 9S-?7i Alarch i9ja. 

** William W. BritVniin, of rit., p. iii-aa. 
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Another il!ustradQn of internal criticism relates to determining 
the fint American work in the field of education. 

Many writings on Atnericao educational history refer to Samuel R, Hall's 
Lectures on School-Keeping (i8a9) as the first American work in the field 
of education. Knight and Monroe, for example, make this statement in their 
respective textbooks. J. P. Gordy describes Hall's volume as “the first book 
on the subject ever written in this country" (Rise mJ Grotstb of the Nomul- 
School Idea in the United States, p. la). la their foreword to their Hall's 
Lectures on SebooLKeeping, Arthur D. Wright and George E. Gardiner re- 
fer to it as the “first book on education published in the United States In the 
Elnglish Language.” This leaves out of acconot Christopher Dock’s Scbulord- 
nung (1770), and Joseph Neefs Sieieb of j Plan and Metbod of Education 
(1808) and Method of Instnieting CitiUren (>813). aU three published in 
Philadelphia. Of course, the claim may be made tlut Dock's book was writ- 
ten in German and chat Dock and N'eef were bom abroad. In char evene, 
the statement should read, “the first book on education written by an 
Aracrican.”** 

^Vhen Ellwood P. Cubbertey, in 1898, started to teach at Stanford 
Unhenity, he had never studied the history of education, as such, al- 
though his undergraduate specialization in science may have thrown some 
light upon the history of science. If Cubberlcy had had the benefit of 
graduate work in hiscoc)', he w-ould have read and heard much about 
scientific procedure, hlsrorka) method, analysis of documents for evidence, 
and in some universities might have heard criticism of the older con- 
cepts of histor}', including hints concerning a new outlook. Highly de- 
sirable as this prcp.incion for his new position might have been, Cubberlcy 
had to face the task wiili the equipment he had, and he developed his 
course in the history of education as time, cnerg}’, and insight made 
possible.*^ 

Critics of Cubberlcy's publications in the history of education have 
questioned the quality of his books as historical works. The criticisms 
have been concerned with the method of writing hisior}', erroneous 
% iews of history, w rong interpretations, easy generalizations; and errors in 
fact Cenain of these defects may luve been due to Cubberlcy's rapid 
methods of work. Wlicn reading history or studying documents, he 
quickly perceived a major trend, and b«:amc less concerned with minor 
considerations, at times appearing too quick in dnwing conclusions. 
iVltliQugh Cubberlcy never overcame completely his bek of tcclmical 

“Quolcd from p. no. 

“Jesse B. Sears AJjn D- IlrrsJenoa, Cabbrrlc/ of Stanford; And JJis Ci-o- 
tributiun to Anicrican LOucsiioo. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Unjreniiy Press, 1957. 
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training in historical method and based much of his writing upon second* 
ary sources, he had extensive acquaintance uith a wide range of origiml 
papers, records, and documents. His contribution to the history of 
education has been evaluated by an enthusiastic colleague as follows:’* 

To have begun with no technical preparation and to have written so 
much and to so many diilerent purposes: to liave written in terms of an 
essentially new idea of the task in hand, to have chosen as the aims of lus 
major works two ultimate values that could scarcely fail to glorify as well 
as increase the ctHciency of reacliing; to have organized so massive an amount 
of fact in a clear and simple manner; to have depicted education as going 
hand in hand with politics, religion, industry, recreation, and family life- 
all building themselves separately and yet tugetlvet and moving (orwacd in 
terms of their great common values of freedom and democracy: >11 this is 
an aciuevement of high order. In contrast to this the shortcomings of his 
writings seem small and one cannot be surprised tliat his work was well re- 
ceived and that it was and is widely inlluctuiaL 

To cite other examples of the methods of dilTerent obscrv'crs. Major 
William Jackson was the official secretary of the Federal Convention of 
1787, but his minutes were little more than brief, disorderly notes. James 
Madison was an unofficial reporter, but he was an intelligent and careful 
eye witness. The conditions were therefore almost ideal for observatioot 
note-taking, and transcription of his complete notes, with the result that 
posterity has depended on Madison’s reponing of the Convention. Francis 
Parkman, in writing the narrative of the Anglo-French conflict for control 
of North America, during his vacations went on long walks through the 
woods to trace the battle lines and took irip.v to the West to gather 
information concerning the Indians. Because of the fallibility of memory, 
an entry in a careful diary or similar source by a reputable person 
probably is more accurate than recollection. John Quincy Adams in 
1844 based on his notable diary the assertion that Andrew Jackson, a 
quarter of a century cailici, had approved relinquishment of the claim 
of the United States to Texas, whereas Jackson’s denial was based only 
on memory. 

Bias and Prejudice 

A competent observer may know the truth, but for reasons of bias or 
prejudice may report the evidence only in part or m distorted form. The 
tests of truthfulness and honesty include evaluation of the observer’s 
characteristics and statements in relanon to personal or vested mterest, 
race, nation, party, region, sect, social level, economic group, profession, 
“Quoted from ibid , p. 
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conventional formulas rather than true sentiments, vanity or boasting, 
attempt to please some individual or group, exaggerations, and em- 
bellishments. 

^An example*^ of bias may be found in the writing of an author 
opposed to current tendencies in American higher education, especially 
at the graduate level. Flexner criticized the theses and dissertations ac- 
cepted at certain institutions, confining himself to mention of the titles, 
Mithouc attempting to analyze the content of a sampling of such 
graduate studies. Flexner made certain comparisons with the disscru- 
nons completed in Germany, and apparently was still under the im- 
pression that German universities are superior institutions uhere trivial 
subjects are never accepted as doctoral dissemdons and uhere these 
graduate investigations arc models of scientific writing. Available evidence 
has Indicated that many German dissenatioos reveal immature thinking, 
a superficial grasp of the problem, amateurish methods of research, and 
other inadequacies. Flexner’s approach discloses his bias in favor of 
German higher education and his lack of impartiality Ln anal)'zmg 
American higher education. 

As an example of the influence of family loyalt)*, readers of the 
Education will recall that Henry Adams' treaonent of his distinguished 
ancestors is both favorable and rcapectfuL 

To be sure the ironic questions are present in these earlier chapters of the 
Education but rhe edges ore blunted by bis willingness ro admit the greamess 
of his grandfather — overpyuering as it was to a mere boy. To Adams, the 
fanuty heritage was sjmboliied in the "law of Resistance; of Truth, of Dut)’, 
and of Freedom” and. if these represented an eighteenth-century aj-stem of 
order no longer appb'cable to the nineteenth and ru'cnucch centuries, they had 
made for a distinguished family tradition of political responsibility. Evidence 
for this respect and regard for his family can be abundantly confirmed in the 
Icncn of Henry Adams. Fanuly loyalty, whether Adams was willing to admit 
it or nor, was a personal solution that be alwaj-s clung to In the face of liis 
“problem” of finding dircctioa through space, of running order tluough chaos. 

But family tradition was more than a mere legend for Adams; it was an 
inteliccnial experience as wclL From his bo}hood, he had lived under the 
spell of his granJ/atJjrr’s and great-grandfather’s writings. As a boy, he had 
helped his father with the proofs of an edition of the work of John Adams. 
By constant use of the magnificent Adams fanuly bbrary he became familiar 
with (he ppers of John Quincy Adams. At one time, when cr)'ing to find 
some occupation for himself after graduation from Harvard, he rayed with 
the idea of editing die works of J. Q. Adams, but he abandoned the project 

•' William \V. Drickman. op. 177-7®- 

Abraham Plcmcr. Unkcrtiiitu American, Diglish, Gemin. New Yoik: Oxford 
Cnittraity Freix, jjjo. ix+jBi p. 
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bcciuM he thought "it U not ia tne to do them justice”—! judgment uWch 
beua)'s respect and reserenec as wcli as his own insecurity and indecision at 
the time. Ncscrthclcss, it is important to remember that Henry Adams' first 
significant publication in the field of American histor)*, Docwnetur Helttmg 
10 Nexs Eriglj7iJ FedcraVnui, iSoo-itij, was prepared in order to defend the 
reputation of his gratidfatiier and to proside documentary csidcncc for the 
liigh motiscs of John Quincy Adams in his desertion of the Tcdcralisc party 
in 1807. Tlie publication of the Doeunums in 1877 began ilie painstaking spade- 
work of investigation that was to result in die publication of the nine-volume 
History more than a decade later.** 

A number of specific historical works may be cited as illustrations of 
die effect of bm, even in the veiiung Mvd inictpteiation of able histotians. 

LUvy, in his patriotic ardor, docs lest than jusdcc to the enemies of Rome. 

V Matthew Pans, a leading medieval chronicler, is inAucnccd by anci-papal 
prejudice. Macaulay is notoriously unfair to the anti-Whigs. from hit ultra- 
dwuoctauc viewpoint, Grote could «c no go<>d in tlve Greek "tyrants.” A 
recent reissue of his History of Greece, admittedly a work of value, omits 
the chapter on the “Tyrants” as a distortion of the facts. Froude’s History of 
EnsHnJ is saturated with anti-CathoHc feeling. Gardiner's History of the 
CoviinonxoeaUU has nut escaped the imputation of bias in favor of the Crum- 
welluns. OancToft's exaggerated nadonalisnv often results m one-sided presenta- 
tion of the facts. Parkman's sciriing turratives of the French-Lngbsh confiiet 
in North America are out of focus as a result of his preoccupation with Anglo- 
Saxon “superiority." Mommsen’s History of Rome has its patent prejudices, 
in regard to Cicero, Motley's Rise of the Dutch Repubhe is unfair to the 
Spanish actors in tlve drama. Rhodes’ ifistory of ibt fluited States betrays 
animus against certain political figures, against Douglas, for instance, while the 
accuracy of the picture he draws of slavery lias been called into question. 
Osgood's Avicrican Colonies has been charged with prejudice against the 
Quakers. Von Holst, in his Comiisuttottol aitd Political Hisiory of the United 
Stases, is against the South.** ) 

■/ Other iJIustracions of bias or prejudice in historical writing may be 
summarized briefly. Thomas Carlyle was essentially a moralist, who 
sometimes was tempted to suppress evidence in favor of aniscic effect. 
Francis Bacon altered both litera/y and documentary sources, in keeping 
with his purpose, although his intentions were not deliberately to deceive 
but to clanfy and interpret by mcluding bis own opinions. Tlve bias 
of Thomas Macaulay assumed the form of a great pride m England and 
a theme of English superioriqr that appealed to national patriotism. 
Cotton Mather’s superstition is revealed when he says, “Alolcstations 
fcom evU tpiiitt have va abovstidcd in. this ewantty, that I 'i^wesucia 

"Quoted from H. Stum Hogho^p. ck, p. 124-15. 

" Quoted from GilUcn J. Garragtun, op. cii^ p. 50. 
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whether any one town has been free from sad examples of thcm.”^« 
Brave man though he was, John Smith’s vanity and boastfulness led him to 
write glowing accounts of his own achievements, picturing himself 
always a match for the Indians, except where great odds overcame him. 
Parson Weems glorified the name of George Washington by assigning 
to a great but quite human character the traits of almost superhuman 
nobility. The bias or prejudice of John Quincy Adams, in accusing 
Thomas Jefferson of loose morals, of being a free thinker (irreligious 
and probably atheistic), of displaying selfishness in trj'ing to gratify 
ambition, of duplicity, of treachery to superiors and friends, and of 
deliberate falsehood, was occasioned by Adams' faulty memory at the 
age of sixty-three, by political differences, and by his New England 
attitude toward cards, horse racing, and mere amusement. George Ban- 
croft’s bias \tas in the form of an exaggerated patriodsm; be cJurjctcr- 
ized the American Revolution as a crusade of virtuous and disinterested 
patriou on behalf of the liberties of civilization, and described the Consti- 
tution as the product of a group of unique mental giants, never before 
equaled and not to be matched in the future. 

Even the great German historian, Leopold von Ranke, was pre- 
judiced in Ills enthusiasm for Luther, the HohenzoIIems, and Prussia, 
although he is customarily considered the founder of the objective 
school. Ranke said in liis first book, when he was not yet thirt)’ years 
of age, that he did not presume, as did most historians, to sit in judgment 
on the past, and only wished to show “what had really happened.” 
Although Ranke is representative of the period that instituted the modem 
study of history, and sought to be critical, colorless, and new, we do 
meet the mind of Ranke, or his mind b revealed, in hb works. Ranke 
was not successful in achieving hb goal — that of repressing the poet, the 
patriot, the religious or pobdcal partisan — of sustaining no cause, of 
banishing himself from hb books, and of writing nothing that would 
gratify his own feelings or disclose hb private consictions. Among 
other things, there was the effect of the mystical religious faith that he 
drew from his Lutheran family tradition; he experienced not merely 
an aesthetic enjoyment of the ever-varying scene, but a view of God's 
government as wcU.<‘ 

Macaulay's style and method of conducting an argument were those 
of the orator who enjoys the clash and thrust of debate. Sometimes in 

••Michiel Kxau«, op. r/t, p. jy. 

'iPictcr Ge>l, From H^ie 10 Toj»hft: Rtc Lectures on tluToriuis snJ Ho- 
toriogtaphied I’roUcnis. Konhsiiiptoo. Maga sinaih CuUcge &uJies ia llinury, 
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the heat of debate, while remaining master of his argumentative powers, 
Macaulay was inclined to be swept along by antagonism and to lose 
respect for the personality of his opponenr. At times certain character- 
istics of his mind or temperament seemed to be projected into his style m 
the form of straight, unhesitating phrasing, of surprising effect, and of 
sharp, dramatic contrasts. Macaulay "viewed with the eye of the zealot 
for public virtues and for progress and for d»€ cause of liberty”; he could 
approve and admire, as well as detest and denounce, but seemed in- 
capable of establisliing “disinterested” contact with a human being in 
historic or even literary personages.^* 

HISTORICAL \VRITTNG: COMPOSITION 

The writing of history or historical composition is the work of 
synthesis that follows the evaluation and criticism of sources, including 
the mechanical problem of documentation, the logical problem of relative 
importance and arrangement of topics, and the theoretical or philosophical 
problem of interpretation. Since documentation is discussed in another 
chapter of this book, such details need not be repeated here. 

Although general principles of organization and presentation of 
materials in the technical report luve been outlined in another chapter, 
it » approptiatt at this time to make specific applications to histotiog* 
raphy.^* Older types of historical writing and history textbooks usually 
followed a chronological arrangement of materials in'"the_forni of w 
almanac or calendar of dates, facts, events, and names, with the chapters 
coveting a relatively short time span, sometimes marked off by a period 
of several years or even a few months. A common arrangement was to 
mark off the chapters in terms of presidential admirdstrations. 

A topical or thematic grouping of historical materials has been 
recommended as a functional organization to meet the criticism that older 
histories of education and courses in this field were a mass of com- 
paratively unrelated facts, with little consideration of the pertinent social 
forces and of the activities and problems of schools and professional 
workers. Good history 0/ educadon observes the conditions of good story- 
telling, shows purpose and mcanmg, and provides background for better 

*^Ibid, p. 18-30. 

Herman Ausubel, op. fit., p. 148-88. 

Jacoucs Darzun and Henry F. Graff, op. fit., p. 115-334. 

William W. Brickman, op. cu., p 161-90. 101-15. 

Homer C Hoekett. op. til., p. 143-80, 189-154. 

Gilbert J. Girragban, op e/t, p. 311-49, 381-95. 

Allan Kevins, op. r/t, p, 355. 
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understanding of current educational problems. A historj' of education 
that adopts a functional basis of organizadon, in the form of major prob- 
lems or areas of contemporary cducadoo, includes such chapters as: the 
aim, method, and curriculum of educadon; elemental}’, secondar}*, and 
higher education; and the political, ps}'cho}o^cai, and philosophical bases 
of educadon.” Many historians of today regard overemphasis on facts as 
a major obstacle to good history and are convinced that facts must be 
selected for the sake of clarit}’ and conciseness, with the needs of the 
present serN'ing as an important criterion in the selccdon or omission of 
facts. Macaulay regarded facts in isoladon as the dross of histor}'. 

Philosophies and Schools of lotcrprctadoo 

History is rewrinen \vhenevcr discovery of new sources and helpful 
reinterpretation of old data make it possible to correct the errors and 
inadequacies of existing history. In applying new social theory or evi- 
dence, it is esscndal to give appropriate emphasis to all causal factois 
or forces in a synthede or eclectic treatment of data, rather than to 
follow narrowly a single school of interpretadon that might exclude 
some part of the evidence. As an c.tample of historical reinterpretation, 
during the Utter part of the past centuiy social and economic conditions 
began to receive the actendon of historians, as compared with earlier 
preoccupation with polidcal and military alTairs. llluscradvc general 
theories or philosophies” of historical interpretation may be summarized 
briefly. These philosophies of history arc broader in scope than the 
specific schools of interpretation, do not lend themselves readily to 
pragmatic tests of their w orkabilit)’. and have nor often touched the 
larger or more comprehensive works in liistory. 

I. The Greek and Roman historians jityed Fate as ^ntrojling human 
destiny. 

a. The Quistisn plulosoph v of tmtoiy was based on the dominant ideas 
of divine concern for mankind and of changes in history as slowly tending.. 
to\«f^chc progress and unircnality 0/ the mie_«ligton._ 

3. According to Voltaire’s raoonalisric thcotj*, the ctents of histor)' were 
attributable not to dcsie n but to cjhance oC-fonuiiy. 

4. Hcgcrs^doctinc was that escry epoch in hIstory_was inspired and 
dominairJ bv some speci fic id ea. 

“John S. Brubachcr. A Hhiorj of lie PwJ/mr of £ia,-j.'ioa. New YoiL: 
McGriwHiU Book Co., ift?* tO-S p. 

** Allan Ne»uis. op. p. 140-50. 
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5. The Darwinian chc ory of e rol adon. as aj>pUcd to history, means that 
in social institutions, as well as in the aniinal kingdom, the rule of the survival 
of the fittest applies and that acquired characteristics of society arc passed 
on to succeeding generations. 

6. The _AIarxian jihiloso^hjr apj^ed to history is that the mode of pro- 
ducrion in economic life primarily determines the general character of the 
soaal, polidcaS, and cultural processes of life, which sWft as the economic 
foundation changes. 

7. Since the World War of 1914-18 ajhythm-philosophy explains history 
as a series of pulsations, the saving and counter-swing of t^ pen dulum , a 
scries of cycles of summcr-fall-winter-spring seasons, with the present period 
representing a very bleak season. 

Both the reader and the writer of history arc interested more in the 
special interpretations or schools of history.*® as listed below, than 
in the broad philosophiw of history. The more limited scope of a specific 
interpretation of historical evidence permits a pragmatic test of the ex- 
planatory concept, whereas it requires many centuries to test such a 
broad theory as the cycle or evolutionary philosophy of history. It 
sliould be recognized that the specific schools of interpretation are not 
mutually exclusive, but serve supplementary purposes, and that many of 
our best liistorical works are eclectic or synthetic m interpretation rather 
than directly related to any special mcerpretarion or school of thought. 

t. Tlic personal, biographical, or l^fcatman^ theory is the best known 
and has been emphasized most by the conventional historians. It holds that the 
great jiersonalities of history are tlie main causative factors m luscorical de- 
iclopmcnt, and tliat history is collective biography. 

a. The spinrual or idealistic interpretation of history is found in the 
discovery of spiritual forces co-operating with geographic and economic facers 
to produce truly personal condiaons, and in human acciviucs finding expression 
in social relations for the more complete subjccdon of physical nature to human 
welfare. 

3. The scientific and technological theory views human progress as di- 
rectly correlated widi the advances in natural science and technology, empha- 
sizing that the prevailing sute of scieonfic knowledge and its technical, 
interpretation will determine the existing modes of economic life and activities. 

4. The economic school of historical interpretation contends tliat the 
prevailing type of economic tnstitutiuns and processes in society wilt, ui a 
Urge measure, determine the nature of the resulting social institutions and. 
culture. 

j. The geographical theory holds that the actions of nun cannot be fully 
understood or adequately described when divorced from their piiysical setting. 

•• Hury E. Dimes, op. eit., pu 357-te. 

Allan Netmi. op. cu., p. 
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6. Sociological mtcrprctanoa of lustoiy draws from sociology (the 
science of the life and acdvidcs of men in groups) a kno\vlcdge of both 
the ca uses and t he resu lt s of group life as the b asis for a generalized view of the 
s ocial process and of social causation, 

7. The relatively recent s^mthede, cclecdc, pluralistic, or “collective 
ps)'cholDgical'' theory is conddered the most inclusive and most important 
type of historical interpretation, holding that no single category of causes 
is sufficient to explain all phases and periods of historical development, and 
that only the cq^ctive ji^chology of any permd is strong enough to dominate 
the attendant hinoricaLde^lopment. Therefore, the new iiistoiy Is necessarily 
eclectic in approach and interpretation in contrast to the older, conscntional 
lustory which overstrcsscs political causation or holds that historical develop- 
ment is entirely arbitrary. 

To cite examples*^ of how certain schools of history interpret his- 
torical development, Oiarlcs A. Beard rewrote, in terms of economic 
forces, the history of American colonization, American expansion, the ‘ 
Ucvolvnioiuiy and Gvil Wats, and party conflicts, although later l\e 
recognized the cfTects of the heritage, politics, culture, economics, and 
international flliations of any civilization as interrelated factors in his- 
torical causation and interpreution. Ellsworth Huntington developed a 
geographical theory, stressing the stimulating effect of cenain climates, 
together with rich natural resources and other factors, to explain the 
rise of great civilizations in such favored countries as the western part of 
Europe, the British Isles, and eastern North America. If an eclectic or 
synthetic point of view prevails in historical interpretation, the historian 
should be familiar with the literature and concepts in many fields of 
knowledge. 

Agatha Christie, in one of her books. The Moving Finger, introduces a 
girl fresh front school and lets her run on about what she tliinks of it. “Such 
a luc of things Kcni to me such roc. History for instance. Why, it’s quite 
different out of different books!" To whidi tlie sensible elderly confidant 
replies: “That is its real interest.” 

, Let me remind you of this before everything else. History is infinite. It 
is unfixabic. ^^'c arc tr^'ing all the time to reduce past reality to terms of 
certainty, but all that e can do is to render our oum impression of it. No book 
can reproduce more than a part of that reality, even within tlie confines of 
its particular subject; and each book coiuains lomctliing else, uhich gets 
I lerman Ausuliel. op. cil , }7J p. 

Herman Ausubel. J. Dartlcc Brcwier. and Ctiing M. Hunt, CJiiors, Sonie Modem 
llinoriaiu 0/ Driijia; Cssa)s in Honor of R. L. Schu}lcr. New York: Ur}jen 
Press, J91J. jSj p. 
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Michael Kraus, op. or, p. 39*}7^ 
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nii:;cJ up \(ith historical truth in an almost untraceable manner, which does 
not necessarily turn it into falsehood, but which nevertheless transforms it 
into something dilTcrcnt from the simple truth— I mean tlie opinion, or the 
sentiment, or the philosopliy of life, of the narrator; or in other words, 
the personality of the Wstotian.** 


H}'poihcsis, Theme, Causation, Pmpcctire** 

Since an earlier chapter has dealt with the formularioit and testing 
of hypotheses, only a few examples from history will be given at this 
time. Channing fomtulated and tested several hypotheses in seeking to 
determine v*hy the Confederacy collapsed in April, 1E65, with unexpected 
speed and completeness. He asked whether the breakdown was the result 
of military defeat, dearth of military supplies, starving conditions of the 
soldiers and people, or disintegration of southern morale and the despair 
of the people. Channing accepted the last hypothesis, although it is not 
satisfactory, since it docs not tell us why morale collapsed. Multiple 
causation probably is the correct explanation, and Clianning’s interpre- 
tation would have been stronger and sounder had he assigned to each 
causal factor its proportionate W'eight.^rly]e’s theory or hypothesis of 
historical interptetaiion was that great men are the major causal factors? 
in important events, but he overlooked the effect of challenging times 
J or crises in producing the powerful leader or hero. The hypotheses 
explaining the fail of the Roman Empire range from that of Cibbon 
on the refusal of the Roman soldiers to wear armour, to moral corruption, 
overtaxation, overpopulation, disintegration of the Roman army through 
staffing with barbarian officers, soil exhausuon, and "climatic pulsations.’.^ 
•Once the hypothesis has been tested satisfactorily against the evi- 
dence, it may become a central thesis, unifying theme, or principle of 
interpretation. Such a central theme may prove helpful in gathering 
evidence and in interpretation, although we must be on guard against 
forcing the dau into some particular frame of reference. Frederick J. 
Turner’s thesis concerning the effect of the frontier upon American life 
and character has influenced historical interpretation, as well as literary, 
social, and political thought, although needed correctives later were 
applied to his explanatory thesis. Charles A. Beard advanced a thesis 
of economic determinism, showing in his interpretation of the Umted 
States Constitution a direct relationship between the holders of the 
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government debt and a strong central government that would pay it off, 
although later he recognized the influence of other causal factors. ^ 

Toynbee cites the history of die sctdemenc of the North American 
continent to support his central thesis, namely, that it is difliculties or 
obstacles which lead to the flowering out of a dinlizadon. He has labeled 
this notion by the sinking phrase, Q alienge an d jlespor^e. 

Challenge and Response is indeed the central theme of Toynbee’s philoso* 
phy of history. To him die interest of the study of humanity lies in the in- 
domitable quality of the s{Mric of mao. The significance, the motive forces, 
the causadan — to him it must all be spirituaL The lot of man is cast in a 
material world, but Toynbee sees his relarioos tvith the material as a struggle. 
Man’s significant reladons at least — his emergence into cirilizadon, his ad- 
tentures and his triumphs as a civilized being, everything that dJsdnguishcs 
him from the animals and from the barbarians and makes him the protagonist 
of what we call Hiscor)' — all this can never be JeJuceJ frorn the material 
world; it can be related to the material world only in terms of opposidon, and 
of victory. 

A stnSdng idea! And often an illuminadng one. But the point that I want 
to make is that Toynbee has driven it to extremes, and tlut the system with 
wliich he has tried to bolster it up obscures the process of history as much 
as die idea can occasionally illumine it.** / 

To comment further on the historical conception of a trend or 
central tlicme, it is regarded by hbtoriatu as one of the most characteristic 
and basic of all the concepts of history. 

The discernment of temporal patterns of change is what the historian 
regards as Ids main business. He obscncs and describes unique events, and at 
the same dine he endeavors to establish their rcladon to one another. If we 
took from him such ideas as growth and decay, change and persistence, 
increase and decrease, rise and fall, he would be left with little to say. 

Tliere is no question but that the concept of a trend is highly abstract. 
One must conceptualize concrete actuality in order to perceive a Trend. It 
is not the kind of tiling that can be lucked or pointed at. When one speaks of 
a ucnJ in temperature, there ts nothing one can hold in one’s hand and 
examine. Instead one must first create some measuring device, then read it at 
particular moments in time, and finally nuke a comparison of a number of 
readings over a given period of time. In the Held of ph)'slc$ the meaning of a 
trend can be defined only in terms of some such set of operations. 

In history, however, the operations arc often forgotten, and trends seem 
to take on a separate existence of their own above and beyond the particular 
events which go to make them up. Thvis, students in history courses are 
encouraged to recognize trends. Tliey are sometimes told that factual materials 
arc relauvciy unimportant; instead of memorizing these, they arc instruacd 
to concentrate on the larger currents in hunun affairs and tendencies of 

“•Quoted from Pieter Gejl, op. rir, p. 68-^ 
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society. Trends are spoken of as “inevitabk" and "irresistible." They sweep 
individuals along willy-nillyi and derenniBe the course of their lives. Person* 
alities like Napoleon's or Hitler’s are said to be shaped by the trends of the 
age. Ultimaiciy one approaches the concluMon (acceptable to Plato, but 
absurd to modem science) that the abstract determines the concrete, that 
the Form or the Idea is the only reality. 

Few liistorians consciously subscribe to this conclusion. If you do not 
accept it (if, that is, j’ou have some doubt that a trend belongs to a liigher 
order of existence, a kind of supemanire with an independent being of its 
own), then the meaning of a trend is to be determined by what a historian 
does, And he may do one of two things. Either he performs the sorts of opera- 
ticpns that a physicist dots in dealing whh tempeiacoie tiends. or he is making 
a literary, metaphorical, comparison.*' 

The earlier historians frequently associated trivial causes or super- [ 
^atural explanations with major events and important social changes. Icj 
'^was said that the cackling of geese and the bite of an asp enabled Rome to 
develop unhindered her great power and influence. The older historians I 
believed that the cause of the Trojan War was a quarrel over a beautiful I 
ti'Onian, Helen o/.Troy. It has been said that, after the Norsemen had 
settled somewhere near the New England coast in ioo}>4, the bellowing 
of a bull frightened the natives, causing them to give battle. The Norsemen 
■/ returned to their own country, and therefore the bellowing of a Norse 
bull delayed the settlement of America for $oo years. 

A more recent example of “trivial causation" is interesting, with no 
attempt made to establish its validity. 

v/Ttivial circumstances sometimes change the fate of nations, and so it 
would seem they do of cities also. North Bend might have become the great 
commercial metropolis of the Miami country, instead of Cincinnati, but for 
an affair of the heart, if we may credit the tradraon preserved by Judge Burnet 
in his Notet on the Norcfe-stKStern Territory. Ensign Francis Luce had been 
detailed, with a small force, for the protection of the North Bend settlement, 
and CO locate a suitable site for a block-house. \Vliilc the ensign was keenly 
but very leisurely on the lookout for a proper location, he made a discovery 
far more interesting to him — a beautiful black-eyed lidy, the wife of one 
of the settlers. Luce became infatuated with her charms, and her husband, 
seeing the danger to wliich he was exposed if he remained wliere he was, 
resolved at once to remove to Gneinnatu 

The gallant ensign was equal to the unexpected emergency, for he notv 
began to discover what he had not discovered before, chat North Bend was 
not, after all, so dcslfable a locality for the contemplated block-house as 
Qncinnati, and Uv' 'UU apprised Judge Symmts of these \ie%vs. wh»> 
strenuously opposeJi*'** movement. But the judge’s arguments were not so 
effective as the sparkEv^ves of the fair dukinci then at Cincinnau. And so 
"Quoted from H. Stuart'Hughes, ep. etc, p. J14-17. 
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Luce and his miliary force were iraaspUnccd in doubIe><^uick time to Cn* 
cinnad; and uhcre the troops u-ere the settlers congregated for their pro- 
tecdon and safctj’. And so, the Queen Gty of the ^Vest followed the fortunes 
of ilus unnamed forest queen, who so completely beguiled the impressible 
ensign. 

In this case there was no ten years* war, as in the case of the beaudful 
Spartan dame, which ended in the destruedon of Troy; but, by Luce’s infaiua- 
don and removal, North Bend was as much fated as though the combined 
Indians of the North'west had bloned it out of existence. Soon after this 
ponentous removal. Luce, on May t, 1790. resigned from the amiy — whether 
on account of his fair charmer, history fails to tell us. This romandc story has 
been doubted by some, but Judge Bumec was an early settler of Cncinnati, 
and had good opportunldes to get at the facts; and when I met the judge, 
fully forty years ago, he seemed not the man llbely to indulge in romandng. 
Tliai Gen. Harmar, in forwarding Luce's resignadon to the War Odice, 
seemed particularly anxious that it should be accepted, w'ould seem to imply 
that, for this intrigue, or some other cause, the general was desirous of ridding 
the sen ice of him.” 

On the other hand, it is argued by some scholars that important, 
crucial events in history arc often detennined by chance, by unpredictable 
events that may seem trivial in themselves. 

To those who are interested In the psychology of the history of science, 
culture, and tiiought, Handlin’s Cbanee or Dcsiiny provides the occasion to 
reread the similar discussion in Tolstoy’s U'ai’ and Pejce (1869), for the two 
discussions, if you ube the trouble to read them both on the same afternoon, 
are surprisingly abbe. It is true (hat Tolstoy maVes more of the inscruuble 
forces of History that cnslase uncomprehending Lings and that promote the 
trivial royal intentions into the scrsice of History's indlsccnublc designs, but 
Handlin too recognizes the existence of great trends Lbc industriallzadon and 
dcmocradzadon, trends that advance themselves — perhaps by some bind of 
posidvc feedback— and are insusceptible to mducnce by individual person. 

The nuln underabing of Handlin’s boob is to show tliat important crucial 
esents in history arc often determined by chance, by unpredictable events 
that are apt to seem trivial in thcmscUcs. Cornwallis surrendered because his 
attempt to withdraw his army from Yoibtown was ruined by a sudden storm 
that WTccbcd many of his boars and left hts army dinded across the York 
River. But for the storm, would the U. S A, now be a Dominion? Handlin 
does not say tliat, yet the course of American history in 1781 would have 
been greatly changed but for the storm. The Revolution could have failed. 
Not all rcvoludoos succeed. . . . 

bjeuTcnant Commander ScViwogtr, commanding the German submarine 
U-aa, was returning to his home port on May 7, 1917, discouraged at his lack 
of successes, when he saw ihrou^ his periscope a large vessel in British 
waters which the Germans had proscribed. He let go a torpedo, and, as the 

”Samutl S. Forman, SsrTJih'e of * lottnuy Do^.-n tbt Oho mJ AUimiifpi 
in ijSf-fo. Cncinnati. Robert Oalbe anJ Co, lU8. p. 
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xcs$cl went down stern-first, he could just imlkC out the name on the bow: 
LusirajiiJ. And so— is or isn't to the right word here?— Uic United States came 
into that war. 

The United States Nasy thought Pear! Harbor impregnable. They were 
prepared for attack anj-seherc else in the Pacific. And die Japanese, following 
out Admiral Tojo’s perilous plan on December 7, 1941, were anything but 
confident. Their slim chance succeeded and the United States then was in 
another war. What if the nujority ojHnion about Pearl Hatbot's being im- 
pregnable, an opinion widely held in Japan coo, had been right? . . . 

You can find chance operating in scientific discot ery and in the happy 
insight that leads to an important discotciy, and one argument fur basic re- 
search is founded on the unpredictability of (he useful applications of funda- 
mental laws, netertheless, giten motivation, there it a rational ordetedness to 
scientific discovery that introduces into the historical process a predicubility 
that is hindered or sped up by chance events hut it not ordinarily completely 
stalled. Tliis is why we speak of the Zeitgeist when we seek a concept to explain 
synchronous independent identical discoveries, invenuont. and insights. History 
lords it over the scientist because histot)'— Tolstoy's Histor)’, Handlln's 
Destiny— is the culture, the total accumulation of fact and value available 
to the individual scholar. Dy them is he influenced without his knowing how 
ur how much. Because of them his comnbution becomes a "next step” and 
often it is In spite of them that the “next step'* is the unpredictable one of 
crcaQve originality. So is uriginaUty necessarily chance? It can be. Remember 
Fermat’s theorem that no one cUe ever proved, the tJieorem with the lost 
proof? But what about an originality's happening twice in the same year? 
What about Alfred Russell Wallace's and Ovaries Darwin's formulating the 
theory of naeucil selcctUm independently by i8j8? Adams’ and Leverriet’s 
independent discoveries of the planet Neptune in 1645? Gray’s and Bell's in- 
vention of the telephone in 1876? . ■ . 

It is a good thing to have the case for the operation of chance in history, 
for unpredictability, made $0 clearly and irrefutably. TliC notion of a Zeit- 
gwsi as imperative Destiny ought to be scotched. Vrogccts is what happens, 
usually what has happened, as Handlin says; its direction is never certain 
or clear until it has entered the past. But after— with Handlln's help— you have 
got rid of superstitions about the inevitability of history and have fully 
accepted the fact tltat unprcdinable chance may in important wa)'$ intervene 
in the causal nexus, there still remain the various problems as to how the total 
mass of available fact and value, too complex ever to be specified, influences and 
determines human conduct and thought, discovery and originality, governed, 
it seems at times, by some posidve feedback rival makes their course appear 
purposive because it is consistent and not wholly unpredictable.** 

Sound historical perspective in using evidence and in interpretation 
enables us to evaluate events and personages, distant in time or space, in 

“Quoted from review by E. G. Boring, Centfmperary fsycholozy 1: aja-jj, 
September V557. of Oscar HaniBm. Chance pr Drsiiny: Tinning Points in Awcsicin 
History. Boston Little, Brown & 0 >, 195J. sao p. 
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terms of the contemporaneous standards and conditions then prevailing 
rather than in comparison with our present-day time and culture. The 
cruelties of the Inquisition, for example, when compared with the 
practices of the Middle Ages, arc believed milder than the provisions of 
the contemporaneous civil law, although such excesses seem inhuman 
in the perspective of nveniieth century standards. Accurate evaluation 
and interpretation of the personal h}^Iene of a people, community, or 
individual of a century ago must be done tn relation to the general absence 
of central plumbing and heating at that time. Children in the elementary 
school gradually gain space and time perspective through early experi- 
ence with home geography and with relatively recent historical materials 
of the home community. 

Whitehead has commented on the importance of historical per- 
spective in understanding the contributions of philosophers:^ 

The few first-race phllosopluc minds need to be understood in reUdon to 
the times in which they lived and thought, and this is precisely what is not 
done. A philosopher of imposing stature doesn't think in a vacuum. Even his 
most abstract ideas are, (0 some extent, condidoned by what is or is not known 
in the time when he lives. What arc the social habits around him, u hat are 
the emotional responses, what do people consider important, what are the 
leading ideas in religion and sucesmanship? 

Whitehead has been cricscal of h^rians uho lack historical per- 
spective:** 

The more history I read, the less I think of historians. Alost of them’ 
strike me as men who presume to write authoriudvely about events which) 
tiicy are not qualified to understand.^ Or else they accept the official docu-1 
nients of an epoch at their full value, omitting to reflect that is real dgnificance 
lay in tJic eniodonal atmosphere which activated its people and the genera] 
ideas under whose stvay they lived. I make two eacepdons: Gibbon is one 
and the other is Thucydides. Gibbon had had some practical experience of 
managing men in that regiment of his, the Hampshire Volunteers, he had had 
experience in poLdcs; he had know-n an interesting sec of hterar}* men in 
London; and then just at the right tnomcni, he emigrated to Gencs'a where 
he came into contact with the point of view of traveled and cultivated people 
on the Condnent. These, w ith his other qualificadons. gave him an equipment 
for the wTidng of lustory which u unique among modem historians. As for 
tlie ancient one, Thucydides was a general who had been a part of the U/e 
and times which he depicts. 

“QomcJ from Dulogutt of /VfrtJ Sfirtb lITUitbetJ, op. rif, p. iSd. 

** Quoted from iWd, p. 1J5. 
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Mastery o{ Materials, Symbesis, Style 

AliKough the V' riling of the tcchmcal report it treated at some length 
in another chapter, certain principles^* uf presentation and literary or style 
aspects of historical writing may be sunimarircd bricHy at this time. 
Effccihc historical writing shows tsiJcnce of scholaiship and tnastciy 
of materials. Tliackerav said of .Macaulay (hat he read twenty books to ^ 
write a scncencc*~am] traveled a hundred miles to produce a line of 
description. Mastery of sources is always a challenge and frequently has 
been a burden to able historians. Livy worked with such large masses 
of dara that he was sometimes overwhelmed and not able to synthesize or 
organize his materials efTectively, with consequent contradictions and 
chronological errors. Leopold von Ranke had great respect for facts 
and accuracy’, and found genuine history more attractive and interesting 
tiun romantic fiction, wliich explains m part the drive that kept him 
actively at work until the age of mnety-onc. Failure to digest and master 
materiab may he due to a false vanity that seeks to imprtss by including 
discarded materials and long quotations, a timidity that causes the in- 
clusion of unnecessary data as a protection against possible attack, and lack 
of literary judgment, which causes some authors to believe that a patch- 
work of quotations and crude summaries is satisfactory history in 
contrast to an integrated narrative of events. With tite materials care- 
fully digested and classiHed in a good note system, the working outline 
emerges as a guide to a chronological or topical arrangement of evidence, 
or possibly a combination of the two. 

Good history applies (lie principle of progression or moves forward 
with the story, frequently presenting an explanatory tliesis or pnncipic 
of synthesis as a theory of causarion, as ^scussed catlitt in this chapter. 
The major elements in historical writing should stand out in bold relief, 
as do the main pans in other icclimcal reports. This means that some data 
usually must be discarded to attain condensation and to prevent minor 
details from obscuring the major elements of the narrative. William Doug- 
lass, a physician, in his closing chapter on the history of Virginia 
included a discussion of smallpox; in writing up other colonics also, he 
sometimes digressed to discuss problems of medicine. In the writing and 


” Gvlbtrr J. GmsgViin, op. th, p. 

Michicl I^aus, op. ett., p. >17-49. 

Allan Nevins. op. cil., Chaprer ij. 

Qiiuncey Sanders, op cii, p. 115-41. 

Jamej \V, Thompson and Ekmwl J. Holm, op. c't., Vol. s. p. 5), 7d-77. 8$, 
0. 539*40. fi'3i 6‘S’ ^43i Vol. 2, p. 71, 170, ijj. 199, 305-7, 492-93, <33- 
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editing of biography it is a major problem to deal judiciously with sensa- 
donai stories about the private life of the subject. Afany of these stories 
are not true, and others are not major elements in the historical narradve; 
for example, the quite human foibles of George Wasliington should not be 
permitted to obscure his greatness of chancccr. 

There is every reason for history to possess literary excellence 
and effective style, although the historian will not fill in missing 
details through exercise of his imaginacion, merely for the sake of com- 
pleteness and a connected stoi^Good history can be written simply and 
clearly, without emotional dramatization or exaggerated rhetori^ .Modem 
historians interested in the pracdcal uses of history have emphasized the 
desirability of cffccrivc literary style as a means of commanding the 
attention of the layman and general reader. In spite of limitadons in 
the tvork of the earlier historians, many could express tljcir thoughts with 
simplicity and power, as quoted below; 

Thucydides; “The whole eanh is the sepulchre of famous men.” 

Byron’s description of Livy’s writing: '‘Li\-y's pictured page." 

Tacitus; "No hatred is $0 bitter as that of near relations.” ‘The more 
corrupt the stare, the more numerous the laws.” 

Augustus: "1 found Rome of clayt 1 leave it to you of marble.” 

Bancroft, in speaking of the failure of Raleigh to plant a colony: "If 
America had no ^glish town, if soon had English graves.” 

On the other hand, Bancroft's rhetoric is extreme in describing the 
effect of the battles of Lexington and Concord; "With one impulse, the 
colonics sprung to arms; with one spirit, they pledged themselves to each 
other 'to be ready for the extreme event,’ AVith one heart, the continent 
cried: 'Liberty or Death.’ ” 

Hildrcdi did not often indulge himself in the flowery sfj’Ie in which 
he described Hamilton, Waslungton, and Jay: "We have a trio not to be 
matched, in fact, not to be approached in our history, if indeed, in any 
otJicr. Of canh-bom Titans, as terrible as great, now angels, and now toads 

*'I]ermin AusubcU op. 

Jacqocs Dmun and Ileiuy t. Gratf. op. eit., p. ai9-]54. 

Louis R. Gouschalk, op. til., p. I}-I9, lSl-90. 

I/omcf C. IfocLeti, ofi, lii., fi. 

^V. T. liutcliiiuon tnj O.hen, Mam /erriegan Ciurr m Amaitm //«• 
lori^srjpby. Oucagoi Hie Utustnny of Chicago I'rcss, >9)7. p. 11, 341. 

3Ja*J4. 39}-94. 

Michael Kraus, op. (it., p. iiS. 

Janies W. Thooipson and Bernard I. Holm. os. fir, Vol. 1, p. le-aS, 31-33, 7o-7«. 
76-77, 84-Wl, iiP; Vol. a, p, aso-as. " 
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and serpents, there arc everywhere enough. Of tlic serene and benign 
sons of the celestial gods, how few at any time have walked the earth!" 

CONCLUDING STATEMENT 

Viewed as research, history is an integrated narrative of past events, 
written in the spirit of critical inquiry. History diflfcrs in method from 
the natural sciences, since it is not a disdpline of direct observation or 
experimentation, but uses reports of observation that cannot be repeated. 
The earlier simple categories of sources (including documents and re- 
mains or relies) have become more complex and probably wvll continue 
to expand in the fururc. Tite historian detemincs the authenticity and 
meaning of sources tlirough the processes of external and internal 
criticism. Historical composition or synthesis includes the mechanical 
problem of documentation, the logical problem of relative importance and 
occangcmcnt of topics, and the theoretical or philosophical problem of 
interpretation. Especially during the second quarter of the twtntictii 
century and later, historical studies have made important contributions 
to education, psychology, and the tclated social disciplines. 
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Descriptive-Survey Studies 


This cbjpter presents a variety cf descripsive-suney studies and tech- 
niques:'^ investigations emphasizing general description, analysis, or 
classification; social, connnunity, and school surveys; questionnaire 
inquiries: intervieza studies; observational investigations; smail-gyoup study 
or group’behtvior anatysis; ctiticai-ineident technique; action or co- 
operative research; content analysis of documentary materials; and such 
survey-appraisai procedures as rating scales, score cards, check lists, and 
index numbers. By delhnitation of scope and purpose this book leaves 
to the numerous specialized volutnes the various types of mental measure- 
srtents and tests of acbirvatient, intelligence, aptitude, and personality, 
vtitb full recognttion that nuny of these instruments sene data-gathering 
purposes in descriptive-survey investigations and in experimental, ease- 
clitucal, and dcvcloptnaital studies. Under each section the plan of 
presentation is to identify areas appropriate for Jcscriptive-survey 
investigation, to characterize the research procedure or data-gatheriag 
technique, and to sutmnarize iUustrative studies. Mojty details nmst re- 
main for treatment in the volundnous suney literature, tchere it is 
conanon for a book of several hundred pages to be devoted to a single 
data-gatkering technique or procedure. In general the processes of 
enumeration, measuranent, and evaluation are left for the textbooks on 
quantitative methods that deal zzitb statistical methods, tneasurasient, and 
appraisal 

Although the theoiy and practice of sample surs'e^’s developed in 
other ticlds, education has come to nuise catensive use of this research 
approach. Tlic large foundation grants of recent years usually require 

*Cincr V. GooJ anJ Dovgtas E. Scatn, .Mtil'aJi of Reiearib: Educational. 
P>) cliulogical, Soctuluglcah New Yuck* Ap{i|etaa-Ccntiia}'.Ou/ti, 1954. {v 
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itatus studies to determine the present position of education in our culture 
and thus provide a basis for comparison and future evaluation. The major 
impetus for status studies, utilizing the techniques of sample surveys, has 
been the need for vital statistics that can be used for social research and 
determination of public polity, for example, the evaluation of Salk polio 
vaccine, the Kinsey reports, and the elc^on straw polls. Status studies 
may be ardScially classified into two divisions according to goals.^ 

One type is represented by the operations of the United States 
Government agencies in conducong status studies on many national social 
and economic characteristics for the purpose of collecting and publishing 
vital statistics, with the results made available to government, industry, 
labor, and educational groups as aids ui policy'making. Other specific 
examples of application of sample-survey techniques to status studies in 
education include the work of the United States Bureau of the Census, 
school enrollment, employment of students, summary of government 
finances, and school districts in the United States, all representing the 
collection of vital statistics rather than single studies motivated by specific 
educational problems. 

The evaluation trials of the Salk vaccine consutute a specific goal 
before experimentation and (echnicajly should be classified as controlled 
experimentation, with difiicult and technical problems of sampling. Other 
examples of sample surveys to explore specific educational issues include 
a survey of college freshmen and sophomores to assess their perceptions 
of the instructor, the influence of sociocultural characteristics on educa- 
tional opportunities in public-school instrumental music for eighth- 
graders, achievement of objectives of elementary-school science by 
fifth-grade teachers, impact of social stratification on occupational e.x- 
pcctations of melfth-grade boys, attitudes of public-school teachers in 
3 large city toward school and living conditions, and the effect of exposure 
CO mass media of communicstion on readiness for desegregation among 
white males eighteen years of age and older. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF DESCRIPTIVE-SURVEY STUDIES 


Terminology 

The literature and terminology of descriptive-survey investigations 
Include such expressions as descriptive, survey, normative, status, and 

•Rosfdith Sirgrcaics and Herbert Solomnn, "Research Methods- Stinis Studies 
and Sample Sunc^s,” in “Methodolcin ot educational Research.'* Utevievi o] 
CJueatioJiii Research 27. 4io'70; PcMioer 1957. 
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cards and rating scales, inventories and schedules, and public-opinion 
polls. , 

Contributions to Other Types of Research 

Descriptive-survey studies have been helpful in contributing to other 
types of investigation. Survty investigations of present conditions arc 
concerned essentially with history in the making. When survey studies 
arc repeated annually or at other intervals, such cross-section pictures of 
conditions at diftcicnt time periods provide the data for historical studies; 
for example, the annual school census and die United States census make 
possible historical studies of school enrollment and of die growth of 
population in the United States. Tlic annual reports of the school 
superintendent and of the university president fumisli material for 
writing the history of tiic school system and higlicr institution. 

As in many historical studies, there are occasions in descripdve- 
survey investigations when It is necessary to rely on verbal data or verbal 
statements of fact. An e-xample of use of nonquaniitative data M ould be 
a study of comparative educadon, involving the educational conditions 
and praedees in another country. A survey of compulsory education 
in the fortj’-eight states would retjuire verbal or nonquaniitatlve data 
concerning the administrative machinery for enforcing the laws, the 
varying provisions under the state laws, and the difTerent social and 
educational philosophies underlying the state legislation for compulsory 
education. 

For some types of descripdvc-survcy studies data are available 
in the files of state departments of education, regional accrediting organ- 
izations, and national professional associations, gathered through annual 
reports and in other ways. If the investigator has recourse to sucli sources 
of data, it is important for his questions and the major divisions of his 
inquiry to correspond with the report blanks that provide the data for 
state departments of education, regional groups, and national organiza- 
tions. Use of documentary sources for hhcorical purposes has been dis- 
cussed in an earlier chapter. Many of die library guides to the published 
sources arc listed in the chapters on library technique and on the historical 
method. The basic principles of historical criticism apply in dealing 
with documents for descriptive-survey purposes.* 

GcTitlit M gtovrth svidws sccote TOtasuiwntn'is ol tVit or 

group at different stages of development and thus may be considered a 
series of cross sections of giwvth or a sequence of survey studies separated 

'Carter V. Good and Douglas E. Scates, op. ert, p. 5S3-fd. 
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by time intcn'als. It is true that genetic or developmental studies usually 
follow an individual or a group in terms of one or only a few aspects of 
growth, whereas descriptive-survey mvestigadons usually cover a larger 
number of traits or characteristics of the group. 

In group experimentation, the testing usually done at the beginning 
to determine current status or to provide the evidence for equating groups, 
as well as the end testing, may be regarded as forms of survey-testing or 
measurement, but so used as to serve as an important part of the total 
experimental procedure. 

Analysis and Classification 

‘ Many descriptive investigations are highly analytical in character 
and sometimes have been characterized as “analjtical studies,"* although 
analysis as a process is present in all types of research. The varieties of 
analpis in descriptive-survey studies may be illustrated by the buildings 
of a city scliool sj'stem. The investigator may be interested in a general 
aspect of the school buildings such as architectural st)'Ie or in the com- 
ponent parts of the building (classrooms, laboratories, libraries, cafeterias, 
and other puts of the building). For purposes of an analytical study tftc 
interest may be in matters of form, pattern, or organization; for example, 
the grouping of the classrooms in relation to fire escapes, cafeteria, or 
library, or even the seating arrangement of the pupils in particular class- 
rooms. Another type of analytical study to the de$cripti;*e-sun*ey area 
concerns itself with the dynamics of the school, as illustrated by pupil- 
tcachcr relationships or teacher-principal relationships. 

Qassification,* the recognition of simibritics and differences among 
cTpericnecs, is a basic process in all research, including descriptive-survey' 
studies. Grouping or the forming of categories b conducive to economy* 
of thought. Examples of major classification plans or schemes are the 
Desvey decimal and Library of Congress systems for cataloguing books, 
the taxonomy* or classification n'stem for animals and plants in the bio- 
logical sciences, and the periodic ublc of elements in chemistry* and 
physics. 

The primary* uses of clastification are as follows: 

t. To provide codified data, *s in tfviding the data of the United Stare* 
census or school census according to sex, age, place of residence, nstionalitj*. 
•nd the like 

j. To form tiscfu! classes according to kind, as in classifying and reporting 
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frequencies for the reasons high*schooI pupils give for leaving school before 
graduation 

3. To afford logical order and system, as in cataloguing books in the 
library according to a system 

4. To develop the meaiung of class concepts, as in examining court 
decisions to determine the meaning of the category “discretionary powers of 
school boards’’ 

3. To create cases through delimitation, as in studying parent-child 
relationships by taking different cultures (probably in different parts of the 
world) as representing varying categories of parental behavior 

d. To standardize observations that describe, as in studying the behavior 
of mothers during their visits to pediatricians working in clinics 

7. To select and categorize scale indicators, as in determining that the 
mannec of a particular pediatrician is positive and reassuring (rather than 
negative, disturbing, and offensive) by countmg the number of instances of 
detailed behavior classiffed under th<^ different categories* 

Criteria for Survey Research 

This introductory discussion has not attempted to answer specifically 
whether the descriptive-survey method ts a superior or an inferior ap- 
proach to problem-solving. The imporunt consideration is whether a 
particular tcchnii^uc provides answers to significant questions, which 
means that the descriptive-survey method is best for certain purposes. 
Many of the illustrative survey studies in this chapter evidence ingenuity 
in planning, skill in devising techniques, and insight in interpretation of 
data, thus providing answers to important questions, as well os helpful 
illustrations of technique and high standards for research. The challenge 
is to produce survey studies of high quality, in keeping with the criteria* 
listed below; 

I. The research report usually has a distinctive form, with definite 
attention given to describing the methodology, the sources, the population, the 
trait being studied, and other appropriate methodological or technical details. 

t. Presumably original observations ate taken. 

3. Each step in the work proceeds vnth meticulous care and with due 
consideration for the large plan and purpose of the work. The data are venfied 
and evaluated. 

4. The data arc resolved, or orgaruzed into certain more general terms, 

and are sometimes related to a angle, over-all tiicsis. Certainly the data will be 
summarired Jti some fona at otbiU, syscenodc as What U dotw. 

with ti\e data is a definite part of the contribution of the study. 

•Quoted from liiJ., p 171 
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S- The background, sensimity, and general competence o£ the investiga- 
tor, as «cil as the spirit with which be norb^ are wial elements. As to whcilier 
a study must hare more or less than the qualiries in this list, probably no 
definite rule can be suted. These qualities vary in degree; various types of 
research have their own criteria. One should aim, in doing his own research, 
not at the minimum requirements of research, but at a fairly full-bodied 
attack. 

Limitations of Survey Studies^ 

Although the survey method is an important tool or instrument 
uhich has developed greatly during recent years and is valuable for 
many purposes, it has certain limitations which restrict its use in gathering 
information on such a ^eld as consumer behavior and its underlying causes: 

I. Informatiaa that is not knoum to the respondents cannot be obtained | 
in survev’s; for example, annual increases in the value of life insurance rescrs'cs 
(on poUcies owned by individual families) and amounts of depreciation on 
houses or automobiles owmed would be needed for the sake of an exact deter- 
mination of amounts saved by indiridua] families. As a general rule, such in- 
formation is not available to individual policy hotden or owners of homes and 
automobiles. 

а. Information that is not salient to the respondents cannot be obtained f 
in a reliable way; for example, most people have not gii cn much thought to the 
amount of money spent on food or clothing, or on most individual food and 
clothing herns, over t } car. Hicrcfore, snnuaJ sun c}'s are not reliable or suit- 
able for determining such amounts of expenditures. 

3. A request for information that is conridcred secret sliould be avoided, 
as should questioning that appears to check upon the honesty' of the respondenL 
The success of the interview wiil be endangered, if quesrions arc asked about 
income from gambling, or about currency hidden in nuttresses or locked In 
safety deposit boxes, or about tax rcninis already filed. 

4. Information about acuviiics shared by a very small proportion of the 
popubuon cannot be obtained in a reliable way in cross-sccrion surveys; for 
example, it has been found that over a period of years less ilian j per cent of 
the population purchased publicly traded common uock, while about 7; per 
cent of all families paid life-insurance premiums. 

5. Data dut can be obtained only with very great sampling error do not 
constitute proper topics of sample surveys; for example, it is impossible to 
dcieniune diruugh sample surveys what the highest income in a given year was. 
it is a matter of mere chance wbcibcr a small-sample survey finds one, two, 
several, or no families with an annvul income of more than Sioo/xo. 

б. Information obtained from a ungle survey is less reliable tha.*i trend 
data derived from two or more consecutive svirveyi nude by the tame methods. 

’Lawrence R. Klein, Editor, Coattilvsioai of Sunfy MeiboJt te EveaontUu 
New York; CdumbU Uivjvtrsity Press, 1954. p, 60-64. 
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Surveys canAoe be aimeJ at obtaining exact quandcadve forecasts of 
things to come; for example, plans to purchM liouses or automobOcs during 
the next twelve months. 

In survey studies there is real need for co-operation; for some 
twenty years public-opinion agendes have developed rather reliable 
techniques for describing the attitudes of people concerning public 
affairs. Historians should welcome this method of obtaining information, 
which heretofore was available only indiccctly, if at all. but in reality 
there has been little collaboration between historians and ‘'pollsters." The 
difficulty or problem appears to be one of significance, in that t!ie pollsters 
ask questions for the newspaper headlines rather than to gather data 
of lasting or permanent signilicance. The result is that the historian in 
the main disregards public-opinion surveys, and the pollsters work with- 
out the broader view of the historian that would lead to more meaningful 
studies. This separateness of the two fields of rcseatch suggests tlut the 
historian and tite pollster siiould co-operate to their mutual benefit and to 
aid the future historian in interpreting our times.^ 


THE SOCIAL SURVEY» 

In presenting the types and data-gachcring techniques of descriptive* 
sun'ey studies, we could begin with the larger and more complex investi- 
gations (such as the social, community, and school sun’cys) or with the 
simpler tj’pcs of studies. We have chosen to present first the more com- 
plex types of sun-eys, which usually employ a variety of rcsearcli pro- 

•Paul F. LazanfelJ, Joseph R Siraytr. and Henry David. “History and Public 
Opinion Research A Debate." ui Co’rrmon Fr/fmim of the Hocitl Seitncci. lldited 
by Mirra Komaronkv, Glencoe, III.. Free Press. 1917. p. a4a.78. 

* htuk Abrams, Social Siineyi end Soruf Aeuon. lamdun; William Hcmemann, 
195'- >Sl P- 

Lcun Fcsiinccr and Daniel Kaiz. Cdlton. Retettrcb MeihoJt in the BelurvioTai 
Scieneet New Yorl>- Drjdcn Press, 19}}. p. i{.97 

Wilson Gee. Social Science Hetearcb Mab^s New York: Appleton-Ccntury- 
Crofu. i9{a. p. 

Tyrui Hillway, InrroJuciion to Rciearcb. Boston. Houghton Midlin Co, 1956. 
p. i7?-?7. 

Marie Jafioda and Others, Heiearcb AtelboJt in Soda! Relations- With Especial 
Reference 10 Prejudice. Pan One. Basic Processes. New York: Dr>'Jen Preis, 
19JI. p 47-58. 

D. CaraJog Jones, Social Sanejt. Landon; Hutchinson'i Unitenity Library, 
19+9. tjt p. 

George Katona, "Tlic Function of Sunev Rcwarch in Economics." m Conmon 
ftontiett tfet Sotiai Stances. UnxA tsy C^tsvttje. Yi.. Ym 

Press. I9}7- P- ifi-tf- 

John Madge. Tie Tools of SaeiJ Seietiee. New York Longmans, Green and 
Co- '9JJ. »» p 
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cedures and instruments (such as questionnaires, interviev^s, obser\’adon, 
and other techniques). 

The social sur\cy is usually a co-operative study of a current social 
problem, situation, or population within definite gcograplucal limits, 
ordinarily with some concern for a constructive program of social reform 
and amelioration. 

European Backgrounds 

The background of the social-survey movement is found in the 
European studies of more than a century ago. Frederic Le Play, a French 
social reformer and economist, used social-sur>'cy methods in his mono- 
graphs on family sundards of living, and at the same time combined 
effectively case-study and statistical procedures. 

It was the Rcvoludon of 1848, once more plunging the capital into a blood- 
bath, that decemuned Le Play at last to publish the conclusions of Itis thought 
as to the true path of peaceable social refomu This initial svork took the shape 
of a folio volume, entitled Let Oinricrt Europiens and published at the expense 
of the government in 1855, comprising an lntroductor>' essay and detailed case 
studies of tiurty-six families which Le Pby had observed in the course of his 
travels. In the introduction, he set forth the outline of his thought. In brief, 
he argued that the ultimate unit in the consideration of social problems was 
not the individual, but the family, and tluc the Ley to hunun happiness was 
not the freedom of the individual to seek hU own pleasure, but the well-being 
of the family, wliich alone could afford the individual a complete and secure 
happiness. TIte proper method of social reform, he further held, was not a 
speculative discussion of one or anotlicr series of principles dealing with the 
state and the citizen, but rather the scientific observation of particular fanulles. 
Accordingly, he specified the procedure for the compilation of case studies, 
or family tnonograpivs, involving an caaiuinarion of tlie background of the 
family, its sources of income, the conditions of its work, its habitation and diet, 
recreation, and moral and religious convictions and ]vracticcs. .As a means of 
rendering the observation more precise and objective, he urged a careful 
inventory of all its capital, including housciiold fumlslungs and wardrobe, 
and a budget of its annual espcndicurcs.'* 

The English statistician and refonner, Clurics Booth, was interested 
primarily in the conditions of poverty' in the East Side of London. lie 

C. A. AIcner, Suney SItiboJt m Sveitt /etnrisanoR. New York: The MicmQlin 
Co, 1958. Chapeen 1-4. 

Wiidted l*«v«v, S«rv<jj, feUi, end StxKfUK Vivtvicik Pvaetiwa. Nsw VvwV. 
Harper & Uruhcrs. 1950. p. i-t). 

Uoudith Si'creavcs and Hcrbtn Solnmon, op, cit. 

Pjufine V. Young. Seiemifie Sotul Saneyt and Iteietr^h, Third Iid.ti<in. Engle- 
wtMj,! aula, N'. J.! I’femlce-naU. 1956. p. j.«i. 

Quoted from H. Stuart Hughes, rditor. TrJffvri of Hitiory: Tauj-f in Honor 
of Ijutciice Uradfurd Packard. lUwa, N. V.: Gamcll L'mtctvjty Preat, «9J4. p- 
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began his sevcntccn-volume in%xstigation‘* in iS86, in an attempt to help 
social icfotmcts find remedies foe the existing evils. Among the factors 
alTecting life and labor in London, Booth investigated income, hours and 
conditions of vvoik, housing, standards of living, number of children, 
size of household in relation to size and type of dwelling, type and 
frequency of sickness, leisure activities, and club and union membership. 

A later survey of London life and labor, published in 9 volumes,** 
19J0-3S, was made to discover changes in die socioeconomic life of a 
new generation of London workers, for comparison with Booth’s earlier 
survey. The second survey describes tlic habits of laboring people after 
the advent of the automobile, telephone, wireless, and cinema, which had 
gready changed the life and work of die people of London. 

Trends in tlie United States 

A social survey** in the United States was begun in 1909 by Paul 
Kellogg and a group of socul economises and professional social workers 
to study the forces that ailected the lives of steel workers in Pittsburgh, 
to discover the underlying facton in the city's growth as they affected 
die wage earners, to secure an inventory of an urban industrial com- 
munity, and to determine how far human or social engineering had kept 
pace witli mechanical developments in a steel district. Completion of 
pubbeadon of the Pittsburgh survey in 1914 stimulated many American 
communities to make social surveys of their own complcs and changing 
problems. The growth of the social-survey movement w’as so great 
that by 1918 a published bibliography** included a total of a, 775 titles 
or projects. 

Daring the 1940's and later, relatively few social surveys were under- 
taken by individual investigators. The increasing interest of social agencies 
and of the federal and state govemmenTs in social problems in local com- 
munities is evidenced by the large masses of census data and other govern- 
ment reports on a variety of problems, such as social security, economic 
condidons, employment and unemployment, wages, income, health, 
housing, child-welfare services, and crime and delinquency. Tlie com- 
plexity of the social survey and the variety of research methods are 

'* Charles Booth, Ufe tnd Lahottr of the People in London, LonJon: Macmillan 
and Co.. 1891-1903. 17 vols 

‘•Huhete L Sraivh, The ^^ev9 Survey of London Lift and Lohoiir. London' 
King and Son, 1910-3;, 9 roll 

'•Paul U Kellogg, Editor, The PilUturgb Survey. New York' Russell Sage 
Foundation. *909-14 6 vtda. 

“Allen Eaton and Slielbv M. Harrison. Bibiiogriiphy of Social Siine)S. 
New York Russell Sage Foundation. 1930. xI<iii4-4B7 p. 
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illustrated by a social study of Kttsbui^h,’* ^\hich included statistical 
analyses; ecological studies of Pittsburgh and its satellite districts as 
“natural" areas; ease study of ageocics, families, and districts as units; 
group and personal intcr^ueus; and schedules and questionnaires. 


THE CO^L\IUNITY SURVEY** 

Social surveys and community studies arc similar in many respects, 
with no sliarp dividing line. The community survey, like many school 
surveys, is made to provide data for planning future developments, such 
as an adequate system of sewage disposal or new buildings for the school 
system, although the recommendations of the community study fre- 
quently are broader and more general than those found in the school 
sun'ey. 

Characteristics and Scope 

In the Lceraturc of social research the term evnrnnmhy sometimes 
refers to small and suble communities such as a peasant village, to a Urge 
and complex urban area such as a ghetto community, to Urge cities and 

‘'Philip Klein and Others. A Secuf StuSj Fiitthurgb: Cotnmutury Problems 
and Social Scricei of Allegheny County. New York: Columbia Unltenicy Press, 
i9}8. 

"Conrad A(. Arensberg, *The Commumty.Sn9dy Method.** AnierietJt Jour/ul 
0/ Sceiolcgy Co: 109-141 September 1954. 

Ralph I_ BcaU. *The V'tllsge ui an IndusuiaJ World.** Scietuifie Moiatty 77: 
^5*75: AwguR i9jj. 

Lctin Fntini;er and Daniel Kara. op. cir- p. i;-o7. 

Bess Good^koonsz, 'Sclecfed Smdiet Rclatan^ to Community Schools," 
The Conpmtniiy Scbool. Edited by Nelson B. Henry. Fifiv-sccond S'earbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Education, Part a. Qilcago: Tlie Umtcrsiiy 
of aiicago Press. 1955. p. 64-8J. 

AVilbur C Hilicnbcck, Ai'irnton Urpm Conmurutiti. New York Harper & 
Brothers, 1951. 617 p. 

Ono G. Hoibcrg, Exploring ite SmiU CornTmauiy. Lincoln: University of 
NclifaiUi Press, 19JJ. xii-f 199 p. 

Marie Jahodi and Others, ep. ctr, p. tfti-fi. 

Georpe C. Kjtc, ■■Survey and Analysis of Community Conditions," Tbt Fnn- 
eipjl tt Work. Revised Edition. Boston' Gmn and Cu, :9;a. p. jT-tB. 

Sniirr A. Queen and David B. Carpenter, Tit Amtncat Cuy. New York: 
.McGraw.HiII Book Co, 195}. 38> p. 

Rultert RedhclJ. The Little Community: Viewpoints for the Study of a 
Human Whole. Chicago: The Unhttsiiy of Chicago Press, ipjf. iBa p. 

Irwin T. Sanders. Mikmg GooJ CornmnutUt Offter* A Handbook for Gvic- 
minJed Men and W^omtn. Lcsingion' University eif Kcntiackv Pfcsi. 19J0. «74 p. 

I L Qay Tate. BiulJ'ng i Dtrttr Home Toe.*: A Progtam" of Community ^f- 
Analvvs and Self-Help. New Vorki Harper & Brothers. 1954. xei+aji p. 

William A. Van Ta and Ochen, “Reieareh on Human Relations and Pro. 
grams of Action." fjffirta of EJaretiotuI Rtitjrcb a): aSj-jRj; October IJJJ. 
Qupiers j. 5. 8 deal with conjmiinrty lurvc)! and progrinva i4 actioo, 

Arthur J. Vidich and Ju)<]>h Bcrttnan,&nif{ Totm in Men Soeitiy: Qais, Power, 
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smail towns or villages, or to a small, temporary unit such as a traLiec 
camp. ‘I'lic local community or “natural area" Is characterized by^ sociolo- 
gists as having a territorial area, common interests, common patterns of 
social and economic relations, a common bund of solidarity from the 
conditions of its abode, a constellation of social institutions, and some 
degree of group control. 

A survey of community life in urban and rural natural areas usually 
deals with the historical setting, social inducnce of physical configuration, 
social isolation, social contacts, economic centers, demographic char- 
.ictcristics, and population mobility, vviili an interest in the problems of 
social disorganization, poverty and dependency, unemployment, child 
labor, health, and crime and delinquency, as well as tlie local government 
and the various social institutions and organizations (economic and 
industrial, labor, health, religious, social welfare, delinquency control, 
police and ciiminal, educational, and rcctcational).'^ 

The numerous studies of community scliools, chiefiy descriptive in 
character, arc not as broad in scope as community surveys, but do pro- 
vide answers for a number of significant questions’ How can schools learn 
die community's needs and resources so as to serve it cfTcctively? How 
have schools and communities worked together to improve the school 
program and the community? In whac ways are community-school 
ptogtams effective?** 

Techniques and Examples 

Many examples of community surveys may be found in the chapter 
bibliography, in the illustrations of case studies of communities in a later 
chapter on case and clinical techniques, and in succeeding paragraphs. It 
is pertinent at this time to characterize certain manuals or guides for 

and Religion in a Rural Community. Princeton' Princeton University Press, t9;8, 
xvi+319 p. 

Roland L. Warren, SiziJying Your Commttnity, New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. 1955 - >'>■'-585 ?■ 

S R, 'W'ayland and Others, Aids to Commumiy AuAytii for the School Adviinii- 
tratoT. New York Tcachen College, Columbia University, I9j6. 51 p. 

Stephen B Withev, ''Survey.Rcscareh Methods for trie Study of Communities 
and Community Problems.” in ‘'Research on flwnan Relations and Programs of 
Action." Review of EdiicatioTuI Researeb aj: 3i9-)d; October 1953, 

Coleman Woodbury, Editor, The Future of Oiiei and Urban Redevelopment. 
Clucago The Univtisny of Chicago Press, 1953. 3UX-V764 p. 

Coleman Woodbury, Ediror, Urban RedevAopment: Problems and Practices 
Chicago' The Uniiersity of Chicago Press; 1953. avi + ja5 p. 

Pauline V, Young, op cil., p. 470-506. 

*' Pauline V. Young, op. fit, p. 471^506. 

“Bess Goodykoontz, op. oil., p. 64-fia. 
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studying tlie community and to suromarize illustrative community survej-s 
drawn chiefly from the disciplines of sodology and anthropolog)’. 

Fifteen chapten of Studying Your Cotimmnity arc devoted to specific 
phases of community living, such as housing, education, recreation, rc- 
L'gious activities, social insurance and public assistance, aids to family 
living and child welfare, health, and intergroup relations, with cacli 
chapter serving as a guide to a study or surscy of that particular aspect 
and including provocative questions for the sun'cy group to ask itself 
in order to defbe and sharpen the focus of the inquiry'. 

These fifteen chapters arc supplemented by five additional ones which 
deal with the larger, basic issues of survcy-maliing, and witli the “how” of 
community studies. This portion of the book contains some valuable pointers 
on such questions as the choice of the geographic area to be studied, the use 
of census data and other reference tnatcrials, hints about ioterviewen and the 
interviewing process, the use of the survey commince or sponsoring group, 
designing and compiling quesoonoaircs and schedules, and nun)’ others. This 
sccQon of the book also contains some useful obsenations on the general back* 
ground and setting of tiie modem conimunit)', its economic life, io govern* 
mental structure, its social and class organizations, its primary and other inter- 
relationships, and iu readiness and aluljiy to change.'* 

In another manual or guide, RcdfielJ views the “little community" 
as an ecological system, soail structure, typical biography, kind of per- 
son, outlook on life, history, community within communities, combination 
of opposites, and a whole and its parts, with tliese tiicmcs constituting 
wa)-s to study the small community, or methods designed to \icw* the 
object of study 3$ a whole. Rcdficid lUustnics the various approaches 
with concrete cases drawn from antiiropological science, including British 
and American works, as well as Ills own adventures in Mexico, in order 
to understand the premises on which a sdcntlfic description of a fiuman 
whole (in tlus case the linle community) can be adequately based.*" 

Example: Gbeenbelt Co-operatjvx CoMMUNtTv** 

Tlie audior lived in Grcenbclr, served on sev cral committees, and became 
iu nuyor. His book is dedicated. “To all who confidently struggle toward a 
more perfect democracy.” He describes in detail, as an undersunding insider, 

"QuMcJ from review by C WillUm Chilnun, SoeijS Seniee Rnins 19- 4)i-})i 
Dectnber ijjj. of RoUnJ U ^Vsrren, op. tit. 

••Ttol>crt RtUficlJ, op. cit. Reviewed by P*ul N)b*rg, Ifjn'trJ EJumiontI 
Rw'ew 15! Sammef ivjt. 

wQuoteJ from review by Emorv S. BoesrJui. Sodologp nj Soeiit Rttttrtb 
41:70, Sc{i(cnil>cr-Oct(ilKr lejS, of Gcor^ A. Wsmer, OttmltU—Tbe Cooprrt- 
lilt Conmiuruif: An Lxpenence in Dcowcrstic Livuig. New York: Cxponioo 
Press, igse. sjs p. 
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the founding of this democratically functioning community. He describes its 
problems carefully and answers its un^mpathetic crides. He traces its growth 
from its beginnings in >935-37 as a community for government employees in 
need of housing to its acliievcment of an independent community funcuoning 
under the auspices of the Gtccnbelt Veteran Housing Corpocatiun on Decem- 
ber 30, 195a. On that date its former tenants (of the government) became 
homeowners and crossed "the threshold to a new and challenging future of 
complete self-reliance," a thriving community of ifioo individuals. 

This community was founded to a large extent on the Roclvdalc Principles 
of cooperation. U tstaWished its bu^csses on the basis of coopctitive prind- 
plcs, "which mabc capiulists of all their members" and which lead to "the exact 
antithesis of state socialism." These cooperadves have achieved a remarkable 
success. The Cooperator, the city's newspaper, has made an unusual record. 
Only the health association has not succeeded, for reasons u hich are explained. 
The author thinks that the voluntary health-gioup plan will come into its own 
some day when the “people get fed up with our present antiquated method of 
dispensing medical care." and will see its superiority over federabzed or state 
medicine. He believes that the achievements in cooperative living in Grecnbclc 
ace remarkable in view of the strong individualistic backgrounds of its mem- 
bers. Mr. Warner has tendered an important service to all who believe in 
what independent people working together can accomplish. 

Esample: a Frontier Community** 

The book is a well-written story of contemporary ex-Texan and ex- 
Oklahoman pioneers seeking independence as family farmers. Rural sociologists 
and community plannees will land in it a well-documented cate history of w hat 
can happen without good planning. The villagers ate “atomistic," a polite term 
for their lack of a strong sense of tdentilicauon with the community or anyone 
in it except their own immediate families- Symbolic of die communal self- 
centcredness is the partially completed gymnasium of ten thousand disintegrat- 
ing adobe bricks. A Homesteader who desires to leave the community often "up 
and sells out to a big tatxhet,” with Uttle feeling of loyalty to his fellow towns- 
men who might be willing to pay the same price. The idea of cooperative own- 
ership of heavy machinery is rejected, although it would be advantageous 
economically. As former tenants and sharecroppers, being one's own boss is 
more important than monetary advantages. 

People continue to express an optimistic belief in the future, despite increas- 
ing evidence that the climate promises only three good farming years in each 
decade. Rugged individualism motivated them to become pioneers, but it is a 
shaky basis for attempting to conquer the semi-desert in the face of inadequate 
rainfall, a marginal climate, and low prices for agricultural products. Their 
effons, begun in the 1930's, to build a prosperous "pinto bean capital of the 
world” seem doomed to failure. Fortunately for them, their strong bebefs in 

"Quoted from review by Joseph W. Eaton, American JoutthiI 0/ Sociolosy 
6i- 240-41, September 1956, of Evon Z. Vogt, Modem Homesteaders- The Life of 
a Twentieth Century Frontier Community. Cambridge: Belknap Press of Harvard 
Utuversity Press, 195J. xi+ija p. 
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rugged individualism, mastery over and Mploltarion of natural cnnronmcnt, 
and an opumisdc faith in future prioress help them to ignore possible failure. 
They stick tenaciously to their marginal Homestead, even if their children do 
not: only fi\e out of fifty high-school graduates have remained In die tillage. 

E^mple: a Cm* SuDURD** 

Crestvsood Heightt is a detailed report of social life in an “upper-middle 
class” suburb (population circa 17,000) of a dty (population circa 67^,000 in 
1951) “somewhere in central Canada."Thc study was one outcome of a nadcmsl 
mental health project put forward by the Canadian '^•adonal Committee for 
Mental Hygiene. It is strictly a case study; it docs not relate itself to any specific 
dicorcdcal framcuork. 

Tlie story of how Crestwood Hdghts was “choscit,” as well as the way 
many other aspects of the study were decided upon, indicates that the pro- 
cedure in general was astonishingly flciiblc. The approach is basically clinical 
rather dian purely scientific in the general use of the latter term. Samples were 
apparendy selected by a rather nebulous technique involving intcracdon be- 
tuxen the researchers and members of the community rather dun by a well* 
defined plan. TKeporters u ere expected to indicate their biases and those of their 
respondents; it was felt that consensus and gcncraJizadons could be reached 
dirougli a sort of canccling-out of bias. It is a study of the social life of an in- 
adequately defined upper-middle class subcultural social consdcuency< inade- 
quately defined at least for purposes of replicadon. The book abounds trith 
general statemenes, uhich leads this reader to wish that more of the findings 
lud been stated quandcadscly rather than as generalities. 

Example: zVn Exclish Village®* 

Students of rural sociology seeking comparaiiic reference materials from 
communities around the world will welcome this addition to the growing 
literature on rural life and culture. The subject of study is a small rural 
parish (Gosforth) in a remote section of Nonhwestem England. Tlie first 
record of Gosfurth dates back to prehistoric times and fairly coniplete records 
for the last few centuries enable die author to give a tilstorica! penpeedve 
so frequendy lacking in similar studies. 

Williams collected Ills data and infonnadon over a three year period, 1950- 
5}. Although his methodology' is not described in detail, one learns from read- 
ing the volume that field research in the nature of extensive personal inicrvicus 
was supplemented by much participant observation. In aJdiiion, tlicrc is 
evidence of meticulous and exhausuve use of secondary source materials. The 
style of reporting leans towards Um narrative, and d^ nukes for easy and 

“Quoted from review by Thomas E. LawwelL Soeiolo^j end SorljJ Rttetreb 
41: &S-49; Sc|>teml>cf-Oc!obcr isp} 4 . nf j<ihn R. Seeley, R. Alevanjcr S:m. and 
IJitabeib \V. Loodey, Crttt^ooJ tleigtin A Siudy oi ihe Culiure ot Suburban 
Life. New York; llauc books, 1954. xv +joj p. 

"Quoted from review by Alvia L_ Iknrand, Anirrieen SscioIoiUal ReviVva ai: 

Oeiuber i9s4. of W’. .\l. Williams^ Tic Socici/ojy of en Entlitb i’lllejci Cot- 
funh. Glencoe. IIU Ftte i'rcss, t^i 6 . 1+444 p. 
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interesting reading, ■wVuch appeal to the lay person as well as to tlic pro- 
fessional. The many direct quotations from natives give a deeiJed flavor as 
well as an authenticity to the rrport. 

ll'illiams does not state specific objectives or hypotheses in connection 
with his study, nor docs he attempt an orientation to a theoretical frame of 
reference. These omissions may be questioned by some professionals. He 
does, houever, make considerable sociological inrcrprccation of die phenomena 
observed. In addition a new technique for the study of social class is intro- 
duced wltich seems to have merit in places where the Warner techniques arc 
not suitable. This technique males use of mdircct questions with a later 
analysis of statements containing a class evaluation and is worthy of further 
study. 

Just about every aspect of life in Gosforrh parish is covered in the ten 
detailed chapters of the book. Individual chapters arc deioced to the economy, 
the family, some aspects of the life cycle, kinship, the social classes, formal 
and informal associations, neighbors, community, Gosforth and die outside 
world, and religion. 

In studying this volume. American sociologists will find themselves making 
frequent comparisons with rural communities in this countr}-. It is significant 
that more differcace is noted in the customs relative to agriculture and re- 
ligion than in anything else, although every aspect of life has comparatively 
unique features. The Gosforth folk, no doubt because of their isolation, are 
generally more conservative and traditional chan rural folk in this country 
and exhibit more Getiieinrehaft characteristics. Likeness to American rural 
communities is noted in the trend toward urbanization associated with in- 
creasing mechanization and accompanied by a decrease in populaoon and an 
increasing number of special interest o^anizadons. AU in ail, this volume 
represents one of the best commuoiiy studies to date. 

Example: A BtuTisii CoMMUNin’*® 

Geddes’ study analyzes the sustained unity of an isolated region’s en- 
vironment, work, and people and the manner in wlucii small communities, in 
spice of poverty, once realized their vision of fellowship in labor, leisure, and 
spiritual life. The avowed goal of the study is service through social planning 
CO a famting, handicraft, and fishing community threatened witli disorganiza- 
tion precipitated by the growth of an industrial society, by invasions of re- 
ligious and secular authorities, the mobili^ and migrations of two world 
wars, and international economic and pohtical confLcts. 

Example: An Aprican Community^® 

Chapters on “The People,” “Houses, FamiLes, and Households,” and 
"Marriage, Family Life, and Children" arc placed in their proper context when 
Quoted from review by Donald C. Marsh, American Journal of Socioiozy 6i: 
65H May 19515, of Arthur Geddes, Tbt hie of LrvJs and Harris. A Study in British 
Community. Edinburgh: Edinburgh Univcisiry Rrss. 1955. xvi + 340 p. 

” Quoted from review by Rose Horn Lee. American Journd of Sociology 61. 
5i6-a7i March 1957, of Wilbur C Hallenbeck, Editor, The Dauniam-iUe Coml 
muruty. A Study of the Fanuly Life of Urban Africans. Durban: Insutute for 
Social Research, University of f&ral, (955. xij p. 
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occupation, education, religious and magical beliefs. leisure time, and indl- 
\-idud and famil)* adjustment to urban Using arc considered. Tliere is a de- 
scription of the historical background and admlnlstratisc policies of the 
location, and the monograph concludes vith the study of the residents’ 
attiruJes toward other racial groups and the means whereby communitj’ 
solidarit)- is attained. The appropriate chapeers were written co-operatively 
by a sociologist, a ps) chologisi, and a sodal anthropologist. 

Example: Village Life is Okinawa*^ 

Tlie opening chapter on geography and cultural history provides an 
excellent orientation, not to Okinawa alone, but to the Rj-uLjti Archipelago. 
Clinute, soils, topography, segcudon, and human occupation arc woven 
into a comprehensive orer-all fHcture. The historical paragraphs lean on the 
able but reladvely inaccessible work of Gco^e H. Kerr. 

After surveying various villages, he dnaJly concentrated on Hanashiro, 
an agricultural hamlet in S El. Okinawa; on AUnatogau a, a nondescript fishing 
and quarr)'ing village near Hanashiro; and on Matsuda, a scattered farming 
and silvicultural village in K. E. OUnawa. Matsuda felt the effects of the war 
less directly than did the southern villages. Dr. Glackeo recogiuzes that no 
Okinawan village is narrowly *^-picaL" He allows his readers to see for 
themselves the kinds of local difTcrcnccs and general resemblances. He pro- 
vides populadon dau — sadly misdng in many ethnological monographs. There 
are clear, and often brilliant chapeers on the dwelling house; on cummeree 
and tradidonal finance; the family s)'stem; inheritance, tenure and use of 
land; agriculture; fishing and quarrying; silviculnire; family and communic)*; 
rehgiun; environmental and social change. All arc derived skillfully from a 
wealih of meticulous and inornate first-hand observation, and enriched by 
wide-ranging acquaintance with soils, flora, historical drCiunstance, and 
long-range human modificadon of geogra{duc features. 


THE SCHOOL SURVEY** 


Historical Background 

As indicated earlier in thb chapter, the social sunxys of the early 
) cars of the present century studied such problems as municipal organiza- 
tion, housing, recreation, and sometimes education. Therefore, it is a 
natural sequence tlut the beginning of the school-survey movement dates 
back to approximately iqia Before that date, investigations of school 

”Quottd from review by Douglas G. liarimr, Anteriem Socie’.O'iicA Un-ins 
/une njSi of Oarcnce /. Claclen, Tie Grtsz Coeetoo: A Study of 
Ok.nawan V'iUage Life. Bctkclcy: L’nitetwr of Califomi* Press, 19$;. zv>-»i:s p. 

** A. S. Darr. Robert A. DavU. snj Palmr O. Johnson, Edurarioiuf Keirsrib 
*nj .ffpr^jaf. I’hiladtlphia: J. 0 . UpjMncutt Co. lOiJ. p. iaa-(7. 

\V. W. Ouners, Jr. ’BejonJ the Survey in Sciraot Board Research." £dwr- 
tienjl AJ’mrajtrstioit snj Su['mtacM 41: 449-fis December 1955. 

Harold II. Church and Ohen, Tbt Loesl Srhoof ftidiiiti Survey. Bull c iia 
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systems had been made either by the school officers as part of their 
regular duties or by persons interested in some particular educational 
problem rather than in a comprehensive survey of tlic school system. 

During tlic period from 1910 to 1915 there was a tendency in school 
systems to Invite visiting experts for n relatively short period of time, 
sometimes a few necks, to make recommendations concerning such prob- 
lems as buildings, teachers, curriculum, organization, educational stand- 
ards and achievement, financial management, and community attitude 
toward the schools. The early surveys included Boise, Idaho; Montclair 
and Ease Orange, New Jersey; Baltimore; New York Gty; and Oevcland. 

Among others, Ellwood P. Cubbcrlcy was ready to play a part as 
investigator and consultant in the early days of the school-survey move- 
ment by reason of his school program and interests, professional experi- 
ence, arvd methods of work: 

Thus it happened that Cubberley grew to maturity and entered uni- 
versity work at a time when the scientific movement was taking hold of the 
country, but when such study of education was very new; when the country 
was greatly enthusiastic about its public schools, but also when it was be- 
ginning to find fault with them; when scientific studies were beginning to 
cast doubts upon the foundation of tlie traditional programs, but when tradition 
was still firmly in conuol; when the nature of our way of bCt was changing 
rapidly and bringing to light educational needs hitherto not recognized by 
the school, but when few men were schoUscically equipped to enter upon 
a scientific study of education.^ 

of (he School of education, Indiana University. Vol. 2^ Nos 1 and a. Bloomington 
Division of Research and field Ser\icts. Indiana University, 19;) vit-f 9S p. 

Walter D. Cocking, “TIte School Survey and Its Social Implicacions,'' Educa- 
tional Research Bulleim 30 169-78. 196, OctoKr 9, 1951. 

Carter V, Good and Dowlas C. Scates, op. cit., p. 5iS7-7d. 

Calvin Gricdcr, "School Smeys.” Reviev of Educational Research 19: jii-js, 
October 1949. 

Research Methods Applied to Heatth, Pbjacd Education, and Recreation. Re- 
vised edition Washington; Ametuian Associautn for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, NC.A., 1951. p. 

Virgil Rogers and Others, Cirry, Indiana A &udy of Some Aspects and Oat- 
comes of a General School Survey. Washington National Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy Through Cdocarion. NiiA., June 1937. 40 p 

Jesse B. Sean, “School Surseys," Ettcyclopedia of Educational Research. Re- 
vised Edition. Edited by Walter & Alonnie. New York. The MactiuUan Co.. 1950. 
p. ind-jj, 

George D. Scrayer. Jr., Flasmmg for School Surieys Bulletin of the School of 
Education. Indiana Unisccucy, Vol. 14, No. u Bloomington. Division of Rescuch 
and Field Ser\ ices. Indiana Unit eraiy, 1948. p. 

A Surtcy of Surieys. Nashville, Tom : Diviaon of Siinejs and Field Services, 
Gcowc Pcahey^ Od’.egt fol Teatlmsa, a9ja. n. 

” Quoted from Jesse B. Scars and Adin D. Henderson. Cubberley of Sranferi: 
And His Contribution to American Education. Stanlord, Calif.: Stanford Uni'erslty 
Press, 1957. p. 166. 
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After 1915 there was a trend toward more specialized sun’cj-s of 
limited aspects or problems of education, since the large number of 
recommendations in comprehensis'e surs'cj's sometimes Iiad proved con* 
fusing to the school staff and to the public. It was also thought desirable 
to add to the administrative staff of the local school s)'5tem one or more 
specialists trained in methods of research, measurement, and survey 
techniques, uho could assume leadership in conducting school-survey 
studies, rather than to depend entirely on the leadership of visiting experts. 
Frequently local staff members and consulting experts co-operated in 
conducting school surveys. As the movement spread widely through the 
local and state school systems, staff members of university departments 
of education were not able to meet the requests for leadership in surveys, 
with the result that a considerable part of this leadership was carried 
by the United States Office of Education, the educational division of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, and certain bureaus of municipal and govem- 
mcnul research. During the second quarter of the present centurj' and 
later, the research and survey divisions of certain state universities, 
Teachers College of Columbia Universit)', and George Peabody College 
for Teachers have made a large number of school suivcj-s, 

Tjpes and Scope of School Surveys 

In terms of purpose, modem school surveys may be divided into 
tlircc types.^* The comprehensive survey usually covers the following 
aspects of die school s}'stcm: 

I. Aims, outcomes, pup'd achievement, curriculum, method, and instruc* 
tional aids 

а. AdminUcntiie problems and procedures of the schools 

}. Financial policies and procedures 

4. Operation and maintctiaace of the physical plane 

5. Pupil transporcadoa 

б. Stall and personnel 

7. School plane and related factors. 

The educational suncy deals wiili the irtsciuaional program and the 
related policies and procedures that affect the educational progratn. The 
building survey has been the most common tj-pc during recent jears. 
bccau;^ of the pressure of the greatly* increased pupil jwpulaiinn. The 
educational and building surveys together constitute a comprehensive 
survey. 

** I Iirol J 1 1. Oiurch and Others op. at. 
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For illustrative purposes, the steps and procedures of the plant survey 
may be summarized briefly. The school-budding survey usually includes 
the community and the setting of the schools, an estimate of future school 
enrollment, school-plant planning, the pupil-transportation system, and the 
available financial resources to provide the scltool buildings. The co- 
operative building survey by members of the local staff and by a team 
of visiting specialists combines the advantages of the “expert” survey 
and self-survey, in that it costs less than the survey conducted entirely 
by experts, safeguards the objectivity of survey procedures and conclu- 
sions, and through co-operation between the local staff and visiting experts 
furthers acceptance and implementation of the survey recommendations. 

The visiting survey specialist has an important role in developing 
procedures for setting up and conducting tlic survey, interpreting the 
findings, formulating recommendations, stimulating tlic local staff in 
ansxvering important questions, and co-operating with the local adminis- 
trator in his role of leadership. 

There are some disadvantages when a single survey seeks to ac- 
complish two separate purposes, such as administrative planning for a 
building program and evaluation of the efficiency of the educational 
program and personnel. Evaluation of the educational program and per- 
sonnel (and working itiib persons for thetr ottn improvement) may 
prove incompatible with the purposes of a suncy concerned with adminis- 
trative planning. 

It is possible to classify surv’cys in several ways (other than by 
plant, program, and comprehensive)- 

I. The major aspect of the school sj-stem: school plant, educational 
program, comprehensive 

а. Geographical area- local, state, rc^onaU national 

j. Level of instruction: elementary, secondary, higher 

4. Type of preparation, jumor college, teacher education, engineering, 
medicine, law, social work 

j. Purpose or problem to follow up youth out of scliool, to describe the 
membership of a professional organizatioa, to desenbe the characteristics of 
a group of institutions, to poll the opnion of a group of parents, to identify 
trends, to engage in survey testing 

б. Daia-gathering technique or procedure: questionnaire, inten-iew, obser- 

vatwa, gtoup-lutiiaviiM cooCRsa aaal.ysis, (.In the 

interest of emphasizing research methodolog)', tlus 1$ the classification scheme 
adopted for succeeding sections of the present chapter.) 
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Procedures and Results of Surveys 

The following summary®* of the procedures and practical results of 
survey studies is drawn from an evaluation of the school sur\-eys spon- 
sored by George Peabody College for Teachers and from many surveys 
made by other agencies. A primary purpose of the evaluation of die Pea- 
body school surveys was to study the activities in the local school system 
following a survey, by way of implementing the recommendations, with 
the evaluative data based on intcr\'iews, conferences, and documentary 
sources. 

I. The formal request for a local suri'ey usually came from the board of 
education, upon the recommendation of the superintendent, although frequently 
the initiative came from such groups as a citizens' commince, an education 
association, or a chamber of commerce. (School sun’cys have been sponsored 
by the United States Office of Education, regional accrediting associations, 
national professional organizations, state legislatures, state departments of 
education, and private philanthrope foundations.) 

а. As a general rule the Division of Surveys and Field Services had com- 
plete charge of plans and procedures for making tlic investigation. 

3. Comprelicusive reports and illustrated digests were prepared by the 
survey stall and printed, vvitli oral reports always made to the boards of 
education or suney conunissions and to other interested groups invited to 
attend the meetings. 

4. As a rule the survey reports were coihutiastically received by the public 
and by the press, with conmturuiy groups and citizens’ committees actively 
supporting the recommendations. 

5. The superintendent of schools, more than any other individual or 
group, was responsible for imptcnirnting the survey recommendations, with 
new superintendents particularly appreciative of the guidance of the report in 
winning public support for school policies. 

б. Members of suce survey commissions played an imponant part in 
formulating suncy rccommcn^tions, and assumed tlte responsibility fur 
drafting bdU embodying the recommendations for presenution to die legb- 
lature. It proved difficult to implement changes that depended on action by 
the legUladve bodies of the city, county. or state, and especially when constitu- 
tional changes were necessary. Politick strategy’ in bringing about legislative 
action on suncy recommendations varied, wtdi the unity of tiie forces support- 
ing public education an important factor in success. 

;. \Vlien suney proposals uivoUcd as a major consideration the consoli- 
dation of schools, there was always tqvposition in the small coinmunitics, 
which sometimes led to com^vroniisc or even failure in implementing the 
suney recommendations. 

**ri Sunty cf Suntyi, ep. eiu 
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8. Almosc onc-half of the survqr recommendations were adopted. More 
immediate results were brought about in city schools than in county or state 
systems. Differences in favor of the city over the county systems were 
especially signiheani in the areas of admini^ration, business management, 
and physical plant. (In many of our school systems the survey has been the 
ituual stage of an educational advance, thtot^ challenging the attention of 
the scliool people and the public, even chough immediate results have not 
always followed survey investigations.) 

9. The superintendents of county and dry school systems reacted 
favorably to recommendations for rcorganizadon of their administramc and 
supervisory staffs, not only adding new members but also organizing them 
into a few clearly de/ineJ dividons or departments under the leadership of 
assistant supenntendents. 

10. Improvement of instruction followed slowly after a survey, although 
the majority of the school systems reponed the adoption of many significant 
recommendations. (The direction of survey recommendations has been 
toward a positive emphasis, by way of search for and encouragement of 
desirable educational practices, rather than a negative emphasis in the form 
of a search for malpractices.) 

n.Tlte quiclt adoption of survey recommendations for schoolhouslog 
reflected the critical shortage of buildings following the war years, bond 
issues for new scltool buddings were generally approved in the counties and 
cioes. 

la. Recommendations for the improvement of pupil transportation were 
readily adopted, with state and county systems carrying out most of the 
concrete proposals for a complete system of school-bus operation. 

t}. Proposed programs for financing the schools were treijucntly delayed 
by a variety of restnetions, although state systems made some progress m 
financing public educadon. 

■ 4 Gains in revenue receipts were only moderate in county systems, 
whereas the compactness and wcU-developcd channels of communication m 
city schools secured relatively prompt action in increasing school funds. 
Recommendations concerning the business affairs of the schools were well re- 
ceived in both cities and counties. 

15. The administrative officers In four school systems thought that the 
survey staff should have continuing follow-up contacts by way of consultative 
services m the system investigated, and suggested that survey spcciaLsts should 
spend more time in the classroom, as bacltgruund for more accurate evalua- 
tion of the quality of teaching. Many school systems now maintain a con- 
tinuing survey or study, someiimes known as an evaluation or an inventory, 
With a co-opcratiic planning survey at intervals of approximately ten years, 
and financial and personnel provisions between surveys for securing the 
assistance of special consultants. (The stages of implementation of survey 
recommendations involve the processes of group interacnoo or group dynamics. 
Certain related techniques of group-behavior analysis and action research 
are summarized In other sections of this cha{Xer.) 
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16. Ic is now recognized that many of the reconuncndations of school 
surtej's are subjective (according to one specialist, 80 per cent subjecdsc).^ 
To the extent tliat direct observadon, score cards, checit lists, and rating 
scales arc used in school suevej's, there is a considerable element of sub* 
jeedsity or personal reaction on the part of the invesdgacor. Survey con- 
clusions depend largely on committee dehberadons or interpretadons, with the 
rcconimendadons based largely on the o{»nion of committee members, or die 
impact of opiruon on facts. To cite an example, a state school surtey may 
recommend an expanded plan of state aid for local school districts, uhich 
is a committee rccommendadon rather than a factual statement, although 
coming from or based on facts. The recommendation invoUes subjccdviiy 
in the frame of reference or philosophy of the sun cy commlcice: agreement 
on die general goal of a good school ^'stem, acceptance of die social philosophy 
that a good school system is desired for all. and agreement that a particular 
plan of equalizadon of support is best for the suce and the lot^ school 
districts. 

Saieguards for School Surveys 

An excellent sutement of safeguards for school suo'cys is based 
on an evaluation of the Gary, Indiana, survey and its outcomes, by the 
National Commission for the Defense of Democracy through Education 
of the National Education Associadon.” After pointing out that the 
survey has been one of the most valuable procedures for the improve- 
ment of American school systems, the Cbmnussion emphasizes that the 
ultimate success of a survey depends on the interest, co-operation, good 
will, and conlidence of the sulT of the school system under study, and 
on the dignity and sincerity uitli uhich the sunxy is conducted and 
reported. 

In considering service as a consultant on a suncy, educators should 
give careful attention to the following safeguards: 

s. If the surs'cy agency is 3 profit-making group, there .thould be definite 
assurance chat fuuncial considerations tvIU not influence tlic nature of the 
recommendations. 

I. The suPi-ey agency should approach the suncy in a uhoUy objective 
fashion, without predetermined Andlngs. 

}. There should be a clear understanding of the signifieance of (he use of 
the tunies of the educators in connection uith any report resulting from the 
suncy. 

"Dan If. Cooper, “O'ntribuiMRS of School Sur>r)-s to Kelucational Admini«ra- 
tion," EJiuaiionjl AJminmtation: .\ Suiscy tif Pri>ertss, ProWcnis. and Needs, 
p. Cdned by William C. Rrjiis. Proceedings of tlie Fificenth Annual Con- 

Icrtnce for Adminmraihe Oiftcrrs of Public and Priiate ScliooU, 194S. \'ok 9. 
Chicago llie Cniittaity of Chicago Prea^ 1^46, aiS p. 

“ V’lrgd Rogers and Oihers, op. cit. 
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4. The sun'cy should emphasize consensedve recommendations likely 
to result in improv etncnc. 

5. Consultants should be indent that surveys shall not be staffed by 
people who are not familiar with the field and particularly by people who 
have disrespect for the areas to be studied and for the standards of the edu- 
cation pvofession. 

6. There should be at least one meeting of all consultants and survey 
staff prior to the beginning of the surtcy, wth adequate time devoted to a 
discussion of the procedures and objectives of dte survey. 

7. When the survey Is undertaken, tlicrc slioulJ be agreement that the 
report represents the composite judgment of the consultants. 

8. Each consultant should be assured by the survey agency that he may 
spend as much time as he believes necessary and desirable, in order to be sure 
that any findings for which he is specifically responsible may be based on ade- 
quate observation and inspection. 

9. The consultant should receive and accept full authority and assume 
full rcsportsibihty for the preparation of the final reports, based on careful 
checking of factual data and inclution in the report of adequate material to 
support specific findings. 

10. The consultant should not permit in the report use of obnoxious and 
contemptuous phraseology that would tend to bring the report under suspicion 
as being emotional and slanted, ratlicr than an objective and fair appraisal. 

11. Following the field study, all professional consultants should meet 
with other survey personnel before the final report is released, in order to 
discuss findings and recommendations and to decide upon final approval of 
the complete report. 

Safeguards for the school system to be surveyed are as follows: 

1. Eefote selecting an agency to conduct the aunty, the board of educa- 
tion and administrative staff should make a careful study of the experience and 
philosophy of the agencies with respect to pubUc education. 

а. An agreement should be prepared that will indicate in detail the 
scope of the suivey, including the axtas with wiuch the recommendations will 
be concerned. 

3. All discussion between the board of education and the survey agency 
should be reported in detail m official minutes of tiie board. 

4. The number of individuals to be employed as survey staff members 
and consultants should be clearly noted. 

5. There should be a clear cormrutmenc that, in seeking information and in 
studymg the school system, iniuaJ approaches should be made to persons in 
charge of areas under study, with free access to anyone who may have in- 
iormation centetTung agited-un pftnscs Ol study. 

б. Ko factual data should be presented in the report unless they have 
been checked for accuracy with the person in the school system responsible 
for such data. 
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7. When the repoR is released, k should go simultaneously to all directly 
concerned (preferably, prior to hs public release). 

8. A plan should be developed for careful .study and implcmcnudon of 
the survey report. 

To the ettent tliat safeguards for the sun’cy process are observed 
or neglected, an agency may be considered as contributing to or as 
destroying the values of surv’^-s in general: 

I. The agreement for conducting a survey should be openly arrised at 
and should be a matter of public, written record. 

а. Competent and experienced educators in die areas under study should 
be included as members of the survey team. 

3. Careful consideration should be given to involving local teachers, 
administrators, and other citizens of the community in the surs'cy process. 

4. The study should be unhurried, with adequate time for securing all 
pertinent information, including time for conferences w ith those most alTected 
by the survey. 

j. Careful attention should be given » viewing the system under study 
in the light of local historical pcrspccdse, as well as local sociological, polidcal, 
and cconuinic factors. 

б. All data sening as a basis for the survey reporu should be checked, 
not only against available figures, but also with those indisiJuals in the school 
system who are in the best posidon to evaluate them and to indicate whether 
they are complete and accurate. 

7. The survey staff should exercise great care to asoid any prejudging 
of the dtuadon, and individuab on the survey staff who indicate such prejudg* 
meat should not be rctiuncd. 

8. The wording of the repon should be dignified, without being abstruse, 
obscure, or uninteresdng, and flippant wording should be avoided. 

9. The rccommendadoos should be comtructise and dear, rather than 
fauit'finding. 

10. There should be no recommendations or implicadons for the dbmissal 
of personnel in the school s)'sceRi. 

11. No survey agency that does not have reasonable respect for the 
process or for the agency to be studied should be included as a potential 
surveyor. 

Ii. The members of the survey team, whether staff or consultants, should 
treat the persons under study in at least as reasonable a manner as the insesri* 
gators themselves would expect to be treated. 

13. Careful consideration should be given to other sune}’S conducted in 
the same school system. 

14. As a general policy, the survey report should go to the individuab 
most affected at the same dme at k b idcascd to the board of education and 
to the presa. 
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ij. A part of the agreement with the employing agency should be the 
production of a sufficient number of copies of at least a brief form of the 
report, so that it may be widely distnbuted to the school staff and to 
the community. 

t6. Tlie survey agency should be constantly aware that, in the conduct 
of the survey and in the preparanon of the report, its responsibiliaes and 
influences go far beyond the boundaries of the community in which the study 
occurs, often setting a precedent in procedures and in outcomes. 

17. Individuals participating in the preparation of the sursey report should 
not be named generally in the report unless they axe prepared to endorse 
it in all its aspects. 

18. A proposed program for helping the board of education, school 
staff, and citizens of the community to study the report and implement the 
recommendations might well be part of the survey report, with the services 
of the consultants available for a period of time following the survey, and 
in effect consntuting a continuing self»survcy by the schools and the com- 
munity. 


THE QUESTfONNADlE** 

Characteristiu and Uses 

By the turn of the past century many psychologists were convinced 
that experimental and laboratory methods did not a^s^^er many of die 
'^John T, Doby. Cdicor, An Introduction to SeeiA Rtseateh. Harrisburg, 
Penn. The Scackpole Co., 19)4- p. >07-19. 

Sol L Garfieid, Introdueiety Oinieal Ptyebelogy. Kew Yorlc. The Macmillan 
Co. I9J7. p. 115-30. 

Carter V. Good and Douglas E. Scaces, op. cU, p. 604-54. 

^Vlllla^l J. Goode and Paul K. Hatt, AUtbodi in Social Retearcb. New York: 
McGraw-Hdl Book Co- 1951. p 

Marie Jahoda and Others, op. ett , p. 151-108, 4>}-6s. 

Robert L. Kahn and Charles F. CanncII. The Dynamict of Intervieifing. Theory. 
Technique, and Cases, New York. John ^VJey S Sons, 1957. p. 106-6;. 

C. A Moser, op. til; Chapters >0, ■>, 14. 

Mildred Parten, op. cil, p. 157-Z18, 38;-484. 

Stanley L. Payne, The An of Ailing Qucfttam. Princeton. Princeton University 
Press, 1951. jjv+j49 p. 

J Francis Rumrnel. An Introduction to Research Vrocedures in Education. 
New Yorlc. Huptr & Brothers. 195B. p. 87-110, 361-403. 

Douglas E. Scales and Alice V. Yeomans, Developing a Depth Estay Quel- 
tionnaire to Assess the Market for Further Education Among Employed Scientiiti 
and Engineers. Washington American Council on Education. 1950. iiS p. 

Douglas E. Scales and Alice V. Yeomans. Developing an Objective Item 
Queiiionnaire to Assess the Market for Fttrtber Education Among Employed Adults- 
WasKington American Council on Educauon, 1950. 46 p. 

Edward A. Suchman, Bernard S PhilLps. and Gordon F Streib. “An Analysis 
of the Validity of Health Questunnaires." Social Forcer 36. 113-31; March igjS. 

Herbert A. Toops. "Questionnaires,’* Encyclopedia of Educational Research. 
Reused Edition. New York The Macmillan Co, 1950. p. 948-51. 

Pauline V. Young, op. cif, p. ijiS-aov 
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(questions about childhood and youth. G. Stanley Hall and his students 
especially promoted wide use of the questionnaire, \\Iiich more recently 
hi appeared in the form of the history blank, clinical syllabus, and per- 
sonality inventory or questionnaire. Tlie terms quejtioniiaire and schedule 
may be considered equivalent for present purposes, although sometimes 
a technical disdnedon is made. The quesdonnaire is gcnerily regarded 
as a form distributed through the mail or dllcd out by the respondent 
under the supers’ision of the investigator or intemewer, whereas the 
schedule is a form hlled out by the investigator or completed in his pres- 
ence. 

Many beginners in research turn almost automatically to the ques- 
tionnaire as a device for securing answers to problems, even before the 
problem and technique are fully formubted, rather than to evaluate the 
merits of the various data-gaihering methods in relation to the particular 
problem. A carefully devised questionnaire technique is not a simple, 
quick method of investigation, but tcquircs time, patience, ingenuity, and 
skill. Many 0/ these abilities and skills are important in intenn'ew studies; 
and in certain other descriptive-survey techniques. Therefore, cross 
references are appropriate in the interest of econoniy of space, especially 
bctNtccn the quesdonnaire and incemevv secdons of this chapter. 

As to uses and applicadons, the questionnaire extends the invesrigacor's 
powers and techniques of obscrv’ation by reminding the respondent of 
each item, helping insure response to the same item from all respondents, 
and tending to sundardizc and objectify (he obsertations of dilTcrenc 
enumerators (by singling out particular aspects of the situation and by 
specifying the units and tcnninology for describing tlic obscn'ations). 
While many questionnaires seek factual information, others arc concerned 
with opinions, attitudes, and interests. National, state, and local organiza- 
tions frequently have been interested in questionnaire surx’cys of the 
status of the school personnel and current practices in school systems, 
including school linance. In frequency of use, the questionnaire may be 
outranked by the sunxy test; if all the practical questionnaire and testing 
studies are included, the tsvo techniques probably involve more than 
one-half the total studies in education. 

To cite a specific example.” the personallrv qucnionnalrc or inven- 
tory attempts to measure a variet>* of personality attributes: rather broad 
catccorics such as emotional adlustmcnt, social adjustment, neurotic 
tendency; more specific pervmality traits, such as introversion, extro- 
version, self-siifficienc)’, and ascendancy or dominance; and in terms of 

**80!. L. Gufieli], op. p. Iif-X7. 
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specific theoretical conceptions of personality or different psychiatric 
categories. The personality questionnaire or inventory usually includes a 
specific number of questions ox test items (appro.ximately 100-500 in 
number) to be answered by the subject by checking one of three possible 
rcsponscs—“yes.” "no,” and a third category designated either as a 
question mark or as “cannot say." Among the better known examples 
arc the Bemreuter Personality Inventory and the Minnesota Muldphasic 
Penonality Inventory (MMPl). 

Appropriateness as an Instrument 

Beginners in research and many others frequently overlook the 
co-operative nature of the questionnaire and lack perspective concerning 
what may reasonably be asked of busy respondents. The questionnaire 
study should be important not only to the investigator and to the 
particular field of knowledge, but also to the respondent, whose psy- 
chology of motivation Involves bis attention, sympathy, interest, co- 
operation, and honesty in answering quesuons.'* Better motivation for 
ccspondetics is likely to prevail if they can see the investigator’s side of 
the problem and procedure, and can see the end-results in the form of fl 
concise summary of the study and possibly in the implementation of the 
findings. 

One of the first questions the investigator should ask concerning 
the questionnaire is whether ir is as appropriate as some other data- 
gatliering instrument, or whether the answers may even be available in 
documentary sources or in the literature. Would the questionnaire be as 
effective as the interview in investigating the job opportunities available 
in the printing and tailoring trades of a large city for members of certain 
racial and minority groups, in studying the policy of city newspapers 
with respect to publication of school news, in canvassing the leisure- 
time activities of adolescent boys in an underprivileged area of a 
large city, and in asking highly penonal questions such as those 
covered in the Kinsey reports* A sociologist’s comment on a student’s 
questionnaire is not intended to be sharp, but to emphasize tlie desirability 
and necessity of considering the appropriateness of the questionnaire 
in relation to otlier available means of gathering evidence. 

First of all, you are asking in the questionnaire certain questions you could 
easily answer for yourself by consulting Wbo't Who m America or the 
university catalogues. 

“Douglaj E. Scares and Alice Yeomans Scales, ‘T3e\eloping a Ocptli Ques- 
tionnaire 10 Explore Motii anon and Lilcetihood of Action " £J«raf/ona/ enJ Fiycbo- 
loiiicil Mcaturanem ii- 6]o-}i, \Wnter tejs. 
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More serious b the objection which I hare to the rest of your questions; 
you are asking me foe my opinions on very complex questions, and you formu- 
late your questions in a way that indicates you expect a dogmatic answer. To 
do real justice to these quesdoos, xshich concem the objectives and methods 
of . . . sociotog}’, I uould have to w-rite you an essay, or scscral papers. It 
is hard to imagine that you really expect me to do this for you; if you do not, 
then tthy ask me these questions? Fucthennore, k so happens t!ut I ha\e ex- 
pressed my ideas on these nutters in several publications; I admit that my 
opinions are in some Cases not stated explicitly but by implication. Now there 
is an old and well established way of gening kifonnadon about otlier scholars' 
opinions and theories; that is, by reading and by cridcal incerpretadon. There 
is no subsdtute for this. My advice to you U to forget about the quesdonnake 
and to study the literature.” 

Does the recipient of the quesdonnake have the infonmtlon re- 
quested, and is he free and willing to respond? Would 3 state sur\-cy of 
local administradve posidons early in April find that the respondents 
know where they will be tlie following September and arc willing to 
declare their posidons vacant $0 early in the spring? Would a local school 
survey of the atdtudes of parents toward curriculum and method find 
tliese cidzens informed about the school program and willing to com- 
ment freely when their children arc soli anending school? A form of 
questionnaire without the signature of tlie respondent may encourage 
frank and truthful answers. 

One quesdonnake sought answers to the following impossible 
quesdons: 

t, Consdrr the books, monographs, or pamphlets pubbsheJ brrwcm 
1935 and 1949 inclusive, and list ihc three which you consder the most out- 
standing and important contributions to educational psychology. (A sunilar 
request was made for ps)'chology as a whole.) 

t. Consider the articles (theoretical, reports of research, etc.) published 
bctw'ccn 1935 and 1949 Incluurc. and list the three which you consider the 
most outstanding and important contribudons to educational ps)xhology. 
(A sunilar request was made for p^'chology as a whole.) 

Stages and Administrative Aspects 

A check list of certain requirements, stages, and administradve 
aspects of questionnaire surveys k especially appropriate for large-scale 
studies, and also is useful in planning smaller questionnaire studies:** 

•’Quoted from Rudolf iicberU, *Oo the Use of Qucsiionnort* in Rnearch: 
Open l^tcr to a Grsdoaie Studeet-** AastrieJm Saeiolepeil Rniev i6- jsa; August 

»9i«. 

‘^StjnJtrJs ftrr Sutittieil Surtejt, Cahilut A, Cmilir X'o. A.4i. Waihinfton; 
Exeevnire OiHee of the Ricsidcnt, Ourtau of the DjJgct. March > 1 , i9]i. to p 
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I. Purpose of tlie survey 

1. Relation to other surveys or programs 

3. Development of the survey plan 

a. Respondents 

b. Extent of coverage 

c. Frequency and timing 

d. Method of collection 

e. Considcradon of noosampling errors 

f. Standard definirions and clasufications 

g. Prccessmg and, intcrprctidon of the data 

h. Allovvancc for pretests and follow-ups 

i. Comparison with data from other souircs 

j. Proposed calendar 

k. Cost estimates 

4. Quesdonnaire and accompanying instructions 

5. Pretests 

6. Follow-ups 

7. Development of the ssropUng plan for partial coverage surveys 

8. Supervision of field enumeration 

9. Manuals and other instructions for the conduct of the survey 

IQ. Pcogtess and cost reporung 

ti. Preparation and puhlicadon of die final report 

The graduate student also must consider certain administrative aspects 
in choosing his problem and procedure, including sponsorship, cost, 
space, time requirements, clerical aid, and tabulating or calculating 
machine work. 

Sampling and Survey Design 

Sampling is a technical and statistical problem of importance in most 
questionnaire investigations and in many other dcscnptive-survey studies. 
The literature on application of sampling tlieory to practical survey 
pioblcms has appeared primarily rince 1940, with leadership provided in 
the areas of opinion-polling, market research, and census operations. Al- 
though the methodology of statistics lies outside the scope of this book, 
it seems appropriate to summarize the characteristics of probability sam- 
ples and the limitations of "unplanned," “nonprobability,” or "judgment” 
samples, and to refer to the literature of sample surveys in education (60 
recent titles).** 

•’Francis G Cornell. “Sinifilc Suivevs in Edueatiori." m “Statistic^ Methodology 
in Educational Research." Rci/Vtj of CJuealionai Itcscjreb 14, 3ssr'74; December 
•9J4- 
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Probability samples have thcse.chatactcrisdcs: 

I. Each indindual (or primary umt) in the sample has some knovi-a 
probability of entering the sample. 

1. The process of sampling is automatic in one or more steps of the 
scIecQon of elements or units in the sample. 

3. ^Vcights appropriate to the probabilities in (1) are used in the analysis 
of the sample. 

The limitations of unplanned, nonprobability, or judgment sampling 
are represented in the following items: 

I. The sample of convenience (e.g., the superintendent's odice is housed 
in the high school; the high-school teachers being convenient, he asLs some 
of them their opinions on a mancr) 

a. The canvass of experts (e-g., a questionnaire to several ''informed" 
persons for judgment on teacher shortage or school construction needs in 
the United States) 

3. *rhe sample based on an obsolete list or frme \thich docs not ade< 
quately cover the population (c-g., using a city directory or telephone book 
as a basts for sampling the adult population of a community) 

4. The sample with a high propordoo of nonresponse (e.g., the common 
questionnaire study in education) 

5. The pinpoint or representative-area sample (e.g., purposive scicedon 
of l}'pical individuals, or a C)'pical school, t)'pical classroom, or t^’pical com* 
munity) 

d. The quoiJ sample, by which there is some sj-stem of selection of 
primary' sampling units (such as communities), and assigiung interviewers 
quotas for subsampling (e.g., an interviewer is asked to select for inicnicvv 
to females who arc tugh-school graduates between the ages of 18 and 15 
living in the northeast secdon of a city). 

To cite specific examples of design, Hyman bases much of his dis- 
cussion of survey design and analysis on seven published suncys, dealing 
with: industrial absenteeism, public opinion and the atom bomb, Amcr* 
ican opinion on commercial radio, prejudice and personality, American 
sexual behavior, class consciousness, and war-bond redemption. Tlicsc 
inquiries include certain coiimion features, particularly with respect 
CO the consequences of sire of inquir)*, organizational form, sponsorship 
and subsidization, and controversial stdijccc matter. Some of tlicsc survey's 
present a sheer description of some phenotnenon and arc known as 
descriptive surveys, wlicreas other inquiries seek an explanation and are 
known as explanatory' surveys. 

Although reasonable attention has been given to problems of sam* 
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pling design and theory in survey research, there has been considerable 
neglect of certain prior questions of the location uitliin Avhicli the 
phenomenon ought to be studied, including temporal location, location 
in some human population, relevant units, and dilTerentiation of the 
description. 

Certain factors affect the quality of research findings or may lead 
to error in surveys;*® 

I. Variability in response 

>. Differences benveen different kinds and degrees of canvass 

a. Mail, telephone, telegraph, direct interview 

b. Intensive vs. extenuve Intersiews 

c. Long vs. short schedules 

<f. Check block plan \s. response 
e. Correspondence panel and key reponen 
Bias and variation arising from the interviewer 
4. Bias of the auspices 

Imperfections in the dcrign of the questionnaire and tabulation plans 
a. Lack of clarity in definitions, ambiguity; varying meanings of 
same word to different groups of people; eliciting an answer liable 
to misinterpretation 

ii. Omitdng questions that would be illuminating to the iaterpreca- 
cion of other questions 

e. Emotionally coned words; leading questions; limiting response to a 
pattern 

d. Failing to perceive what tabulatiotu would be most significant 

e. Encouraging nonresponse through formidable appearance 

0. Changes that take place in the umverse before tabulations are available 

7. Bias arising from nonresponse (including omissions) 

8. Bias arising from late reports 

9. Bias arising from an unrepresentatire selection of data for the survey, 
or of the penod covered 

10. Bias arising from an unrepresentative selection of respondents 

11. Sampling errors and biases 

ta. Processing errors (coding, cdtring, calculating, tabulating, tallying, 
posting, and consolidating) 

I}. Errors in interpretation 

a. Bias arising from bad curve fining; wrong weighting; incorrect 
adjusting 

*®VV. E. Derwng. "On Errors in Sutvejs." AmerUan SoeMosieal Rexinj o 
359“^; August 194^ 

Herbert H. Hyman, Sunxy Daiga and Analysit. Glcncoc, 111.- Free Press 
P- '43-eJ- 
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b. Minindenunding the questioniuire; fulure to take account of the 
respondents' diiEcultics (often through inadequate prcKntadon of 
data); misunderstanding the method of colkctioa and the nature 
of the data 

e. Personal bias in interpretation. 

Some estimation of residual errors that remain despite all pretesting 
may be secured through two general classes of methods available for 
treating this problem, namely, methods involving internal and external 
checks. The internal check is predicated on the logic that the meaning 
and quality of a given reply can be inferred from its relation to some 
other datum or reply. The most direct internal check involves the use 
of quesdons that require the respondent to elaborate an inidal reply. 
Through another method, dependent variables may be arrayed for given 
factual categories. 

The ntost obvious external check is the comparison of the datum 
under study with findings on the same or related problems collected by 
other agencies or individuals, on equivalent samples of the same popula* 
tion. Among the types of external checks in a German bombing survey 
were: interviewer ratings, criterion data from official records, use of ocher 
samples as informants, splic>baI!oc procedures, comparison with earlier 
survey data, and “capturcd>maii’' check.*' 

Questionnaire Qmstruedoa 

In quesdonnaire construedon imporunt decisions relate to motivation 
of die respondent, significance of questions, simplicity of responses, avoid* 
ance of unnecessary' spccificadons or details, pertinence to the situadon 
of the respondent, clarity of purpose and quesdons, phrasing of items to 
facilitate summarization of responses, and possible precoding of the 
questionnaire in the interest of using tabulating machine cards for sum* 
marizadon. Qucsdonnaircs that go to local and state school systems, or to 
similar educational agencies, may 'wcH formulate quesdons In keeping 
with the items of official or regular reports. 

As to form,’* the structured quesdonnure is definite, concrete, pre* 
ordained in terms of items, with aJdidonal questions limited to those 
necessary to clarify inadequare answers or to elicit more detailed re- 
sponses. The form of questions may l>c closed (categorical) or opcn*cnd 
(inviting free response). The check list (usually a closed form of ques- 
tionnaire) is a set of categories forthe respondent to check, at in listing 

oilcHwrt II, Ils'inan, op. eit^ p. i|i-7a. 

•• Pauline V. Voung, of. f/i, Oiiptcn t. 9. 
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frequency of performance of certain dudes by school officers. The com- 
pleteness of the original list is especially important, since the respondent 
is likely to consider it all-inclusive and may depend on the list so com- 
pletely that he does not write in addidonal items. The clicck responses or 
similar answers in the closed form of questionnaire commonly provide 
categorized data that greatly faalitate tabulating and summarizing pro- 
cesses. 

The open-end or frcc-rcsponsc questionnaire frequently goes beyond 
statistical data or factual material into the area of hidden motivations 
that he behind attitudes, interests, preferences, and decisions. Sucii ques- 
tions are used extensively in depth and focused questionnaires and 
interviews, although the work of tabulating and summarizing is time- 
consuming and expensive. 

The choice between open and closed questions in both questionnaire 
and interview surveys depends on the following criteria:** the objective 
or purpose, the respondent’s level of information on the particular topic, 
the degree of structure that characterizes respondent opinions on the 
topic, ease with which the material can be communicated, and the investi- 
gator's knowledge and insight into the respondent’s situation. The closed 
question is most appropriate when the investigator’s objective Is to classify 
the respondent, when there is liuie question as to the adequacy of re- 
spondent information, when the respondent’s opinions on the specific 
topic arc well structured, when there are no major barriers to communi- 
cation, and when the investigator is well informed about the respondent. 
Conversely, when the opposite of the foregoing conditions prevails, the 
open question is preferable. 

The nonstniccured questionnaire commonly serves as an interview 
guide, especially for focused, depth, or nondirective interviews. It in- 
cludes definite subject-matter areas, but the interviewer is largely free 
to arrange the form and timing of the questions. 

A helpful summary of criteria for constructing questionnaires in- 
cludes nine items:^* 

I. It must be short enough $0 as not to take too much time and so that the 
respondent wdl not reject it completely. 

i. It must be of sufficient interest and have enough face appeal so that 
the respondent will be inclined to respond to it and to complete it. 

“Robert L. Kahn and Charles T. CumeU, op. cil, p. 

“Douplas E States and Aiice V. Yeomans. The B/fecf of Quesisonnairn Form 
on Course Requests of Employed Adtdu. Washington: American Council on Cduca- 
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The qucsdooiuire should obtain some depth to the response in order 
CO avoid superficial replies. 

4. The ideal questionnaire must not be too suggestive or too unsdmulat* 
ing, parnculirly with reference to choices. 

5. The quesdonnaire should elicit responses that are definite but not 
mechanically forced- 

6. Quesnons must be asked in soch a way that the responses will not be 
embarrassing to the individiuL 

7. Questions must be asked in such a manner as to allay suspicion on the 
part of the respondent concerning hidden purposes in the quesdonnaire. 

8. The quesdonnaire must not be too narrow, restriedre, or limited in 
its scope or plulosophy. 

9. The responses to the quesdonnaire mutt be valid, and the endre body 
of data taken as a uhole must ansuer the basic quesdon for uhich the 
quesdonnaire was dedgned. 

Certain errors** in constructioo and pretesting of the questionnaire 
should be avoided, including questionnaires used for intcrs'iew purposes. 

I. Irrelevance of the research problem to respondents. If the rtudy involves 
the social and psychological problems of aging, uith emphasis on retirement 
from cmplo)'menc, the sample would include only respondents past sixty 
years of age. 

a. Irrelevance or insufHcieney of quesdonnaire items for the variable 
being invesdgated. In studying membenhip acn\it>’ in a local union, the 
investigator cannot assume that what represents high activity to him will 
also represent high activiry to his potential respondents; for example, regu* 
larity of attendance at union meetings might be an insufficient index of union 
acdsiry for construction workers whose jobs frequently take them nules 
away from the towns where the meetings are held. 

3. Ambiguous or inappropriate item wording. Some people misunderstood 
the following question: “^Miich of the following groups do you Uiink your 
family belongs in— upper class, nuddle class, working class, low cr class?** ^me 
people thought that the phrase “bclonp in'* meant *’dcsenes to be in.” The 
question was reworded to read, “If }'ou were asked to put yourself (your 
fanuly) in one of these groups — the upper class, middle clast, working class, 
lower class — how would jou answer?** Ambiguous questions result in equally 
confuting responses. A newspaper printed a questionnaire concerning the 
Items read by its subscribers, wiihoui iitdicaong for a fanuly whether the 
checking should be done by one snember, by the head of the fanuly, or by 
eacfi member of the family. 

4. Inadequate categories for responses. Acceptable standard forms are: 
“Often— sometimes— hardly eicr,“ “more - som e— less,** “terj' happ)*— fairly 
happy— not m happy.** A dichotomous questionnaire on the adnurustracive 

"John T. Doby, Cditor. ep. rn. 
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policy of 4 college, with pravidon for answering “for" or “agiinst,” would 
not represent adequately the college facul^ as respondents. A third alternative 
for each item, such as “no deEniie feeling or conviction,” is needed, because 
it is as important to know that a facul^ member is neutral toward a particular 
policy as CO know that he has a strong conviction for or against the policy. 

^Vhen a question involves a number of categories for checking (sometimes 
a dozen or more), tliey should be reasonably complete and detailed, and as a 
rule notvovtclapping and co-oidinatt. The young investigator who studied 
teacher turnover in a county school ^tem included in his questionnaire a 
classification of eight reasons for leaving a teaching posidon. In summanzing 
the results, he found that thirty-one additional reasons had been wnnen in by 
the respondents. A tryout of the quesdonnaire would have revealed a more 
complete set of classes or categories. 

Inappropriate item sequence; overlengthiness, insensidvity to the emo- 
donal impact on the respondent of an item or series of items. These sources of 
difficulty can be greatly minimized by careful pretesting. 

In preparing directions for answering questions, there is the chal- 
lenge of keeping between one extreme of completeness and detail that 
seems overwhelming to the respondent and the other extreme of incom- 
pleteness and vagueness that would brand the investigator as careless and 
superficial Usually the investigator must w-ork back and forth, shuttle- 
like, betu ecn the questions and directions, as he constructs a questionnaire 
sadsfactory for his purpose, with necessary adjustments as work proceeds 
on all parts of the questionnaire pattern. 

Some questions are for purposes ocher than obtaining information; for 
example, warming up or getting the respondent’s mind on the subject or 
area, meeting the respondent’s expectation chat certain questions normally 
will be included, and catharsb or release of possible tensions. 

There is a human tendency to answer "yes" when the respondent 
thinks that this is the expected answer. This tendency can be partially 
offset by inclusion of the opposite question, so as to have a number of 
such pairs of quesdons. 

In many instances the questionnaire includes two or more questions, 
in order to make clear the answer to a single question; for example, “the 
number of college courses completed” would serve as a check on an item 
relating to “semester hours completed.” 

A device in questionnaire construction for placement of detailed 
lists of items or subjects is to print them at the end of the questionnaire, 
especially when such lists do not apply to every respondent. To cite an 
example, a quesdonnaire for the field of psychology, in the interest of 
gathering data for the National Register of Scientific and Technical 
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Personnel, covers two pages, with one question referring to a four-page 
list of specialties covering all the major fields of scholarship and research, 
wit!) comprehensive coverage in the mathematical, ph^'sical and life 
sciences, and engineering, and less detailed coverage for social sciences 
and other professional areas. The item in the questionnaire proper that 
refers to the four-page specialties list reads as follows: “From the ac- 
companying complete Specialties List, regardless of your current employ- 
ment, please select and give below in order of decreasing competence up 
to sL-t of these specialties in which you have had professional experience 
and/or training," 

Trj'out 

Before the final form is prepared and distributed to the respondents, 
tryout or pretesting of the quesdonnaire Is essential, for the purpose of 
validation in tenns of practical use. Thu tryout probably will lead to 
revision of certain questions, deletion of useless questions, and addition 
of other items. Tabulation of the tr)'out responses in rough* tables will 
indicate whether the answers can be tabulated satisfactorily and whether 
answers to the major questions are forthcoming. The manual of the United 
Stares Bureau of the Budget emphasizes thac it is desirable to cesr the 
feasibility of the quesdonnaire survey in advance, with pretests designed 
and conducted to secure answers to such problems as the following: 

Relative ciTecrivcncss and costs of altemadte questionnaires, instructions, 
and operanng procedures 

Acccpubilir>' and intelligibility of the quesdons from the respondent’s 
point of view 

Possible misunderstandings of quesdons and pocedure on the part of the 
inten'iew ers 

Garity and applicability of definidons and ctassificadoiu 

Completeness of quesdons for correct coding and interpretation 

Defects In the forms, maps, lists, insmiedons, etc. 

Estimates of strata means and variances 

Response rates. 

Validity 

The vahiity ol a questionnaire and of its parts may be judged by ibe 
following types of evidence:** 

•* Dougtu E. Scares inJ Alice V. Ycomsni. Tit Efftct of Qutttionajirt Form 
on Count of EmptojtJ AMts, op. cm, p. 4-7. 
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I. Is the question on the subiect? 

I. Is the question perfectly clear and unambiguous? 

Does the question get at sometlung stablct wluch is typical of the 
individual or of the situation? 

4. Docs the question pull or have extractive power? Will it be anrwered by 
a large enough proportion of respondents to have validity? 

Do the responses show a reasonable range of variation? 

6- Is the information consistent, in agreement with what is known, and in 
agreement with expectancy? 

7. Is the item sufiiclently inclusive? 

8. Is there a possibility of obtaining an external criterion to evaluate the 
questionnaire? 

FolIoW'Up 

Follow-up usually is necessary in reaching the goal of a high per- 
centage of questionnaire returns (above 95 per cent). The following 
ingenious and persistent techniques of follow-up in a questionnaire analy- 
sis of a professional organiution resulted in a return of 99 per cent from 
a membership list of doo:*^ 

A card or Utter calling attention to the questionnaire, one to two weeks 
after sending the blank. 

Possibly a second reminder, probably only a post card. 

Without waiting too long, a second maibng of the entire questionnaire, 
with a new cover page or accompanying lecicr; persons may have misplaced 
the fint questionnaire, or it may have become buried on a desk. 

possibly a personal letter at this point, individually written and signed, as 
a special appeal for co-operation, with a return stamped envelope. 

A short form of the questionnaire was mailed, asking for )ust a few 
questions or items of information (perhaps sent by airmail or special de- 
livery), phrased so os to cover the items most essential to the study. 

A second mailing of the ^loit qaesdonnaire was sent to a relatively small 
number by special delivery, with an encouraging personal letter. (It may be 
necessary to scratch off die list at intervals persons unduly irritated or tliose 
who have good reason for not responding; however, these names must be 
included in the count in calcubting percentages.) 

Supplementary material went to all those who had returned the abbreri- 
ated questionnaire, including a few more essential items of information, and 
informing them that this is the last rouiid. 

Other special means and techniques included mailing of a quesuonnoLre 
‘'Doufltas C. Scales, “Analysa of a Professional Organizaiion- The American 
Educational Research Associaciim tn lOeS.** Greuiug Points in EJiicational llesearcb. 
1949 OdiciaJ Report of the AXR.A. Washington. The Association, 1949. p. iii-4r. 
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to the member, pirdally filled out in advance nith answers deemed likely for 
Iiim, together with a personal letter, soggesting that the infomuuon would not 
be used without his appro\al and asldng that he go the rest of the way to 
complete the questionnaire; forwarding of liberal postage, transporudoo, or 
conununicadon expenses; long distance telephone; and telegraph. 

Percentage of Returns 

Although the goal of 90 to too per cent returns has not been achieved 
generally in questionnaire surveys, definite progress in this direction is 
being made through improved plans for sponsorship, fonnulation of 
questions, follow-up, checking results, and studying nonresponse. The 
mean percentages (rounded to die nearest whole number) of question- 
naire returns from a large number of survey investigations** were as 
follows: 170 master’s theses at Indiana State Teachen College, 7a per 
cent; :o4 doctoral disserradons at Teachers CoUegc, Columbia Llnivcrsitj', 
71 per ccn^, and 59 research studies reported in the jourml of Educational 
Research, 8t per cent. 

As an example of bias or incomplctcnas of returns for mail ques- 
donnaircs, during World War 11 a selected list of farmers was canvassed 
for the purpose of determining the need for farm laborers. Most of the 
large farm operators listed their shortages, but most of the small farmers 
were too busy doing their own work to uke time 10 reply, with the 
result that a fantastic estimate of ) or 4 laborers was indicated to meet 
the needs of the average farm.** 

Editing, Tabulating, Summarizing 

The investigator may need to check the returns to determine whether 
difTcrent parts of the questionnaire response are consistent, to correct 
plain errors, and to revise the summarizing categories as indicated by the 
responses. One respondent checked all possible ansvtcrs, revealing later 
in an interview that a check mark was his way of showing that he had 
read or checked off cver^’ item in the questionnairv. Sometimes written 
notes on ilie margins must be read and interpreted, figures rearranged or 
moved to the correct column, or other details checked that go beyond 
mechanical and routine clerical operations. After tabulation of question- 
naire returns, further rc-examinatimt of the data and editing of the returns 
may be necessary’. In a job classiiicarion of die members of a research 

**J. R. Shannon. ‘■PercfQtapc* of Rernnu of 0 «e»ionnairTi in RrrutaUe CJuca- 
tlonal Rfirarch.” loumj] of fTJa.'a'/oiuf Rtittrclf OciolKr naS. 

'• George \V. Snctlccor. "On the Design of Samplo^a InTCKigitiotu." Ameriejjt 
Stiiutitun 1: 6-9, jj; December 19^ 
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organization, when the < 5 oo returns had been tabulated, two general 
categories were relatively liigh: “administrators not otherwise described,” 
:6 cases; “none of the following descriptions fits me," i8 cases. The cards 
for these 44 cases were re-examined and, on the basis of position, title, 
and institution reported, most of the 44 were reclassified into more 
specific and meaningful categones of jobs. In the same questionnaire 
survey of membership, an editorial decision was made to tlic effect that 
persons who listed “Teachers College” and ‘‘Columbia University” as 
having granted their degrees were referring to the same institution 
(Teachers College of Columbia University), with the result tliat the 
two categories were combined (accompanied by an explanatory footnote). 

In dealing with questioonriie cecums foe purposes of ubulation, 
there are three choices: 

I. Sometimes the questionnaire can be used directly, without copying off 
the material before tabulation. Tliis is likely to be true when the quesuonnaire 
is a single page, which permits the questionnaire to be handled much like a 
data card. 

1. In an initial list ubie the responses for each questionnaire (or other 
case) may be put on a single line, which permits a preliminary oseniew 
of the results, by way of showing (perhaps better than data cards will) what 
the range is likely to be. 

3. Data cards have their chief advantage for purposes of cross classification 
or tabulation, because they can be sorted once for a trait, and then sorted 
again on one or more secondary traits. Dan cards also can be cheeked readily 
when tabulations arc made. There is the physical advantage of allowing a sub- 
group of cards to be removed from the main pack for use at some other place.** 

When tabulating machmes arc used to summarize questionnaire 
returns, the investigator probably will check back many times against 
original data, as in identifying the individuab at the extremes of a dis- 
tribution, or listing by name in the report the individual cases at the 
extremes (or at the median) of 1 distribution. 

^Vc have already noted in this chapter the value of descriptive-survey 
studies in providing perspective ccntccming present status or current 
conditions, including novel or promiring practices. In interpreting ques- 
tionnaire results, perplexing que^ons concerning frequency of practice 
arc present. Can ciuciality or importance be inferred from frequency? 
Can tlic significance of an event or an activity for an individual be in- 
ferred from the frequency lor the majori^ of the sample represented? 

** Quoted from Carter V. Good sad Douglas E. Scatci, op. eit., p. djo. 
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Literature ou the Qucstionaalre 

The procedures of the quesnonnaire sun’ey, outlined only briefly 
in this section, arc treated fully in the literature, including such details 
of technique as: classification and crategories, enumeration, gathering dau 
from documentary sources and records, analysis, coding, hand and 
machine tabulation, and evaluation and interpretation of data. Especially 
helpful arc Payne’s recommendations and examples with respect to major 
types of questions (free-answer, dichotomous, multiple-choice, and 
otlicrs), treatment of respondents, selection and use of appropriate words 
and language, and readabilitj*, as well as a summary list of 100 Items at 
the end of the book;** and Parten’s detailed treamicnri* of construction 
of scltcdules and questionnaires, procedures for the mail questionnaire, 
sources of bias, editing the schedule data, and coding and tabulating 
the data. Many additional references on the questionnaire are listed in 
the bibliographies at the beginning of this section and at the end of the 
chapter. 


THE INTERVIEW** 

In a treatment of intenieuing. it is essentia] to consider the social 
and ps)'chological meaning of the interview for the rv\ 0 parties involved, 
the cognitive and motivational processes afTccting the behavior of the 
interview er, the reactions of the respondent, and the relation of errors In 
L. Pa)T3e, cfi. tit, 

**MUdred PiTttn. op. cii., Qupitn 6. ii-ij. 

“E. Anssty »nd C. O. .Mexcer, latenie^ing for ibe Selection of Suff. l.cmdon: 
George Allen inJ Unwia, fur the Ro)~al Imtittne o( Public Adnunistration, iq^S. 
xie+m p. 

VV. V. jnJ B, V. Aloorc, J/oto to Imertiev. T^urJ ReilirJ EJ tion. 

New Yorb: itirpcr & Brothers, 1941. »6j p. 

OiiTord C. Dickson, Tie Coumelmg fiaen-ttv. New York: Prtn:lcc-lisil. 
i95<i- ••4 P- 

R. A. Fesr, The EviJtation Interview: Predicting Job Perfcmiince in Cutmest 
and Indostrv. New Vorlr; .McGrjw-l}tU Book Co, ipjS. iH+tSS p, 

Anne P. FenUsnn. EiieatiJt in /nrrrtirt.'oie: For the Inters iever OsTcring 
Professional Services, New York: Hanjtr & Brothers, igji, xi+JtJ p. 

Don Festinger and Daniel Kau. Unors, op. cit, p, jtr-So. 

John F. Fraser, A llenJiook of Employment Inierxiruing. Reiiscd Edition. Lon- 
don: MacDonald and Etana, ip/i. ai4 P> 

Merton Cdk Richard Ncwniaiv »nJ Fredrick C. Rrdlich, Tbr Jjojitl Jejrrsirv 
in Pt)cLUirie Predict. New Yorli: Inicmational Cnitcrviiea Prtia. 1954. 41) p. 

Orrer V. Good and Douglas D Scales, op. ttt, p. 

William j. GiuvJe and Paid K. Man, op, cir, p. iSa-soS, 

Herben 11 . Hyman and Oihcrv Imrmeviaf ia Socljl Jltttertb. Chicago: Th# 
Uniitrsity of Oucago Press. 1954. ati4-4i} pu 
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the data to the behavior of the peisoas in interviewing situations of 
various types.®* 

Interviewing as Communicatioa and Motivation®® 

The dynamics of interviewing begin with the concept that the 
interview is a process of communication or interaction. If the inten-iewer 
and the respondent share a common language and terminology that permit 
easy communication, there remains the challenge to the interviewer of 
motivating frank and complete answers from tlic respondent. The inter- 
viewer must be able to identify and, so far as possible, control the psy- 
chological forces present In the interview, vi'hich affect both the respon- 
dent and himself. The stimulus-response episodes of the interview involve 
the purposes, motives, attitudes, and beliefs of both the interviewer and 
the respondent. Of late, social scientists have gathered evidence con- 
cerning the process of communication between people and concerning 
sources of bias in the interview; social psychologists have observed how 
people communicate with each other in small groups; and clinical psy- 
chologists have studied the interaction between the therapist and the 
patient in the psychotherapeutic interview. 

One major form of motivation for the respondent is the psychological 
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reward of talking to an understanding, permissive interviewer. A second 
type of motivation is that of accomplishing certain practical ends or pur- 
poses, as in giving inlonnation lo iJie ph)’sidan to improve one's health, to 
the personnel interview cr to secure a job, and to the social worker to 
secure advice or economic assistance. At die beginning of the interview die 
respondent may be motivated almost entirely by his own needs and pur- 
poses, but as the process of intcracdon progresses the respondent may 
find modvadon in the psychological climate of the interview itself. 

Values and Uses of the Interview** 

Although the interview belongs to a class of methods that yield 
primarily subjective data, that is, direct descriptions of die world of 
experience, the interests of many social scientists call for such data, how- 
ever crude the method of daU'gathcrlng may of necessity’ be. For ex- 
ample, the interview technique has certain advantages for collection of 
data relating to three of the most prominent emphases in social psy- 
chology, all implying subjeedve dau: die emphasis on desires, goals, and 
values by students of penonaiity; the current interest in social perception; 
and emphasis on the concept of aednide. 

It is true diat certain methods udiidng other personal documents 
(such as diaries, life histories, or leners) do yield an elaborate picture 
of the individual's world of desires and atdtudes, but such techniques 
are relatively indexible or inefficient for certain ty pes of problems, in that 
diey may not exist for the particular population of individuals to be 
studied, or dicsc sources may be as-ailable only for some self-selected 
and possibly biased subsample of the panlcular population. Such life- 
history documents may not conuin informadon relating to specific signifi- 
cant variables, since they are usually spontaneous in origin. 

.Many of the concepts and techniques of the questionnaire survey 
arc useful in intcrsicw ing. The d)-namics of interviewing, however, in- 
volve much more than an “oral questionnaire.” Many ty’pes of informa- 
tion can be seaircd only through face-to-face contacts with people, 
especially data relating to personal historj', family life, opinions, and 
attitudes. The interx'iew has certain unique values, as compared witli die 
questionnaire: 

J- The xtjirrviewfes nwv require the stliwulus and etvjSdwjtiaJ rrbtino- 
ships of the incerriew in order to provide personal and confiJcnual informa- 
tion which they would not ordinarily place on paper. 

**Hetl>en H. Ilmun and Oihcra. tatfnifvJnc ht SarsjJ Rmavffr, ep. eit^ 
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i. Tlte inten'ieu'cr may follow op leads and clues in a manner that is 
not possible by means of an instrumenc prepared in advance. 

}. The iatervievver may form some ienpeesston of the interviewee^ in re- 
lation to the trucii of the answers and the things chat may hate been left 
unsaid. 

4. The interviewer may give infomuoon and develop attitudes on the 
pan of the respondent, especially in a therapeutic relationship, sometimes 
encouraging exchange of ideas and informaiion. 

Tile sclf-administcrcd tjuestionnaire may provide subjective data 
from the respondent and has the advantages of cheapness because of the 
reduction of interviewer costs and the possibiiicy of group administration, 
plus applicabibty on a systematic sampling basis, but has certain limita- 
tions not characteristic of tlie personal-interview tcchniijue: 

I, The interview permiu study of illiterates or near-illiterates for whom 
the written questionnaire is not applicable, which may be an important 
problem for investigations invoUing the national population, as in studies of 
recruits in the military farces with very limited education. 

a. Since it is always possible for the respondent to read through the 
entire questionnalcc drse, or to edit earbet answers in tlte light of later 
questions, the advantages of saliency questions become dubious, and it is diffi- 
cult CO control the contextual effects of other questions upon a given answer- 
In the interview, later questions ean be hidden from the knowledge of the 
respondent and, therefore, can have no effect on the results of an earlier 
question. 

A resourceful interviewer with inaght may produce certain favorable 
results not possible m the self-administering situation of the questionnaire, 
where the mistakes of the respondent have a quality of flnaUty. For example, 
the interviewer may make ratings of given characteristics of the respondent, 
explain or amplify a given question, probe for clarification of an ambiguous 
answer or claboradon of a crypdc report, or even persuade tiie respondent 
to answ cr a question that he would otherwise skip. 

Informal obscrv'ation of behavior under natural conditions usually 
is not a flexible method, in ihai the environment may not provide any 
avenue for the expression of the behavior relevant to the particular prob- 
lem. To discover a person’s thoughts may require a question, as in the 
case of studies concerned with the past; for example, investigations of the 
reactions of certain populations to strategic bombing were not under- 
taken until after the end of hostilities, when the natural setting of the 
postwar world was not appropriate to tvbscrving the reaction to the bomb- 
ing tit tlvtce years catTicr; hnvet « was necessary to reconstruct the past 
either through the memories of the respondent as reported in the course 
of interviewing or tlirough historical records. 
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. SomcdiTics an ob&cnadooal approach to attitudes is attempted by 
p.acing the subject in a specially contrived expcriniental or laborator)' 
situation in which the behavior relevant to a given inference appears. 
However, the behavior exhibited in this laboratory situation is as much 
bound by the unseated conventions of the contrived situation, and by the 
oplicit instructions characteristic of all experiments on humans, as is the 
verbal report restricted or limited by the nature of the formal interview. 
Observation under natural conditions or in real life deals with behavior 
conditioned by a host of unknown momentary factors operating in 
environment, just as the verbal report of an individual is bound or limited 
by the formal interview situation. One is always playing some role in 
relation to some situation — laboratory, ever^’day life, or the interview — 
and the real issue is the kind of situation In which tlie attitudinal 
findings arc liberated, as well as the ability to relate die findings to the 
particular situation. 

Many research problems merely retjuire data that, by definition, are 
objective and consequently would not require interviewing. Even in 
many such instances, however, the interview technique has been applied 
extensively because of certain practical advantages^ for example, the 
decennial census of the United Sutes, governmental surveys of house* 
hold possessions and the job record of the mdividuaJ, insurance company 
surveys, and the political preference of the voter. The interview enables 
the investigator to relate the given datum to otiier characteristics of tlut 
same individual as measured simultaneously. For example, the records 
of an insurance company include a considerable amount of objective dara 
on a healti) insurance policy covering a cenain member of the popula- 
tion, but do not permit anal^-sis of such coverage in relation to health 
needs and experiences, medical expenses, family income, and other signifi- 
cant variables. Voting records reveal tlic political behavior or preference 
of an individual, but do not indicate the social and psychological diar- 
actcristics of the voter. 

Often, the interview is used for practical purposes rather than to 
gather data for research. The following represent the varict)* of situations 
in which interviewing is appropriate, although in many instances it 
serves to accomplish the practical task at hand: student counseling, a 
variety oi tcadier and poyn\-p«iswrmid emtans, r)Ccnpariona\ ad’instmcnt. 
applying for a position, cmploymcnc oHIccs, civil-scmcc agencies, em- 
ployer-employee relationships, public-opinion polls, radio and T\' 
prograna, commercial suncys and market studies, industrial sunej-s. 
advertising, censuses, social ease work, psychiatric w ork, mental clinics. 
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psychology, anthropology, sooology, joumalisni, and law. The intcrvic’t.r 
IS frequently’ employed in hisiorical, experimental, and case-clinical studiej s. 

Outline of Types of Interview^^ 

A tvorkiog classification of interviews is as follows: 

1. According to function (diagnostic, treatntenr, or research) 

2. Number of persons panidpating (individual or group) 

Length of contact (short or prolonged) 

4. According to the roles assumed by the intersiewer and inten-ieweje, 
in relauon to the sodo]»ycliological process of interaction 
Nondirective (uncootrolkd, unguided, or unstructured) 

Focused 

Depth 

Repeated, in order to trace change or development. 

The Clinical Interview** 

In clinical vork some form of the interview or personal contact has 
been used tn many kinds of situations to secure information about the 
client and to understand his problems. The tuo major purposes of the 
interview in clinical work arc diagnosis and crcacmciu. Social workers 
employ the interview to secure information about the client's problem, 
his past history, family relations, and job adjustment. Other persons than 
tlic client frequently arc interviewed when the client is a child, a mental 
dcfcctnc, or a psychotic, or when there arc unusual discrepancies in the 
client's presentation of dau about himself. The psychiatric examination 
and c\cn the standardized individual psychological examination arc inter- 
viewing procedures. 

During the clinical interview', certain nonverbal behavior on the 
part of tlic patient has useful diagnostic value, including gait, expression, 
posture, rate of speech, topics avoided, digressions, and word choice. 
In addition to the general techniques that apply to any interview situa- 
tion. special pmceduTcs may be needed to deal eiTcctivcly vsiih the 
prolileins that arise in the several types of clinical interviews- the intake 
or admission intersiew. concerned chiefly with the patient's compUints, 
the personal and social-history mtcnicw, to gather background data with 
a bearing on the coniplaiois, the screening or diagnostic interview, to 

•’ PiuJine V Younj. Scientlfie Soiul Sanxyi tnJ Kettirtb, op. cit- p. iio-ii. 

"SJ L Gjfficl.l.ep f«,p. *'■’*> 

A Vtsusme-nn »nj Int-xv A Cof. Etliinrs. An tTtnoJuciion la CJinifal Pij- 
ebalozy Sfct¥iJ edition New YmL RiMidJ Press, lej*. p. 115. 
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arrive at a judgment concerning the padeot's condition; interv'icws before 
and after psychological test adnunistradon, and as a means of introducing 
the parient to therapy; the interview to assist friends and relatives in their 
dealings with the patient; and the esit or termination intervicsv to facili- 
ute the padent's discharge or transidon from hospital to home. 

Group and Individual Inten'iews^* 

Although there is little evidence concerning distlncdvc merits of 
group and individual interviews, certain reladve advantages and dis- 
advantages may be summarized briefly, with an introductor)’ comment 
on the setting for the group Interview. The size of the group should not 
be so large that it is unwieldy or inhibits participation by most members, 
and should not be so small that it lacks substandally greater co\ crage than 
in the individual interview. The optimum size is approximately lo to 
I a persons. Sodal, intclicccual, and cducadonal homogeneity ore impor* 
unt for eflecdve parddpadon of all group members. A circular scaring 
arrangement, with the interviewer as one of the group, is conducive to 
full and spontaneous reporting and partidpadon. 

The advantages of the group interview are as follows: 

i. Release of inhibitions through personal eommencs and responses, with 
expressions of interest by die interviewer 

i. A wider range of response as the result of a wider range of experience 
on the part of the group 

}. Recall of forgotten details of experience through the process of group 
interaction. 

Possible disadvanuges of the group interview are as follows: 

I. Group inreracdon may result in controversies or discussions unrelitrd 
to the sdniulus situation or topic. The interviewer should redirect attentios 
to the initial problem. 

a. Articulate members may be accorded the status of “leader," with tlie 
result that others may look to the leader for guidance, or one or more leaden 
nuy monopolize the discussoiL 

3. Continuity’ of group discusuon sometimes is interrupted by on informaoi 
or respondent, w iih the result that the io|uc is not explored in detail 

4. Tlie group may have an inhilHOng cflcct of two kinds, in that inter 
siewees nuy hesitate to reveal cerraia atdtudct or experiences in the <;ua«' 
public situation of the group interview, and articulate subjects may uichhuM 
signi^cant responses on the assumption that others in the group want to ca press 
themselves. 

** Robert K. .Merton, .Mujorie Foke, arid Paoricia I. KcuJaU. op, rir, p. 13^33 
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Focused inteniewing involves an unstnictured form, nondirective orienta- 
tion, and artistic and empatiiic skills.** 

In general the focused intcn.'icw employs nondirectiv'c procedures 
in encouraging the respondent to structure the stimulus situation by indi- 
cating aspects of the situadon most signihcanc and by progressively 
exploring his responses. Nondirection in the focused inccrs’icw means 
reliance on unstructured quesdons, but varying degrees of structure may 
be present; 

t. Unstnictured questlort {sthrtulut and tesponse-iree) 

For example, “What impressed you most In ihia film?" or “What 
stood out especially in cooference?’* 

j. Semx-struetuTtd question 

Type A: Response-structured, sthnulas-free. For example, “What did 
you learn from tlus pamphlet that you hadn't Inoun before?" 

Type flj Stimulus-structured, Tctponte-iree. For example, "How did 
you feel about the episode of Joe's discharge from the army as a 
psychoneurode?" 

3. Structured question (uhnulus- and response-structured) 

For example, “Judging from the film, do you think that the German 
fighting equipnicnc uas better, as good as, or poorer than the equip- 
ment used by Anieneam?"or"Asyou lisuneJ to Chambcrlain’a speech, 
did you feel it was propagaodisdc or informative?" 

Although especially useful in opening sages, reladvely unstructured 
quesdoos can be profitably used throughout the interview.** 

Depth procedures in focused interviews enable die Invesdgator 
through depth responses to determine the respondent's degree of detach- 
ment or personal involvement in the expentnee, and the peripheral or 
salient character of the responses. The procedures of such depth inter- 
viewing are as follows;** 

Flexibility of Itiierviev Situation 

Flexible incerview-s encourage oncondon to stimulus situadon, rather 
than to inrersioser, thus facaliudng depth and curbing stertorj-ped reports. 

Retrospeetke Focus 

Focus on past experience, through rcinszaument of stimulus situadon, 
promotes elaboration of reported responses. 


Robert K. Aterton, .Mxn'orie FoLe. anj Patricia C_ (Ccmlill. ep. clt, xx+ i&S p. 
Reviewed by Charles G. McOiaio^lc, Coaiemporarj Pijebotoiy r: August 

I957- 

** Quoted from Robert K. Mersoo, Atar)Otie FisLe, and Pacricu L. KendiU, op. 
r-i, p. 11-17. 

** Quoted from itiJ., p. ^6-iif. 
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Focus on Feelings 

Questions explicitly referring to affective aspects (e.g., “How did you 
feel when- . . ?”) encourage reports of depth responses. 

Restatement of Implied or Expressed Feelings 

Occasional restatements of implied or expressed feelings prove effective 
by (i) inviting progressive elaboration of response, and (i) establishing com- 
mon ground for mutual understanding. When interviewee indicates that he is 
not yet ready to admit these feelings, restatements can be extensive (in group 
interview) or projective (in individual interview), 

CotHparative Situations 

Suggested comparisons between srimulus situation and significant ex- 
periences that subjects are lutowa or can be presumed to have had often aid 
verbalization of effect. 

Guiding the Course of an Interview: Overview** 

A check list of recommendations for conducting the interview is as 
foUows- 

I. An interviewer generally should open an interview by asking factual 
nonthreateiung questions. 

а. The interviewer should locate the major data by unsemetureJ “lead” 
questions. 

3. Tlie interviewer should make use of occasional guide quesnons. 

4. The interviewer should make an effort to pick up leads. 

$. The interviewer sliould cut through generabties with well-formulated 
probes. 

б. The interviewer should stick with the fruitful areas once they open 
up. 

7. The interviewer should reflect on the meaning of emerging data and 
ask questions that clarify or amplify their meaning for clie research 
problem. 

8. The interviewer should be especially alert to follow up only areas 
where the respondent shows cmodoiul involvement. 

9. The interviewer should try to redirect the interview to more fruitful 
topics when useful data arc not cmcr^g. 

10. The interviewer should be alert to "touchy” subject matters and not 
)UST blundct in. 

II. Tlie interviewer should try to lum back respondent’s direct questions. 

11. The interviewer should wind up the interview before the respondent 

13. Whether an interviewer should take notes depends on the situation. 

•• John T. Duby. Lditor, op cU., p. 140-48. 
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Ways of Opcaing iHc Interricw 

Med\ods of beginning the intcmcwr include the following procedures: 

An indirect social approach, as when a teacher calls on the parents of one 
of her pupils 

Spontaneous reaction to controlled stimuli, as in administering an intelli- 
gence test to a child uho has not learned to read 

Distribution of forms prior to the interview, especially for the purpose 
of collecting statistical dau 

A direct frank approach, usually employed for research interviews, 
especially when factual data arc iovoUed. 

Questions and Responses 

Interviewing is an art which requires appropriate training and 
guided experience as essential background. Careful preparation of ques- 
tions for the interview is fully as important as has been emphasized in 
preparing tlte questionnaire. A nell-conductcd interview* is not just a 
haphazard series of questions and answ'cis or a pleasant conversationS^c 
inten'iew er has a set of carcfuUy prepared questions to serve as a thread 
of conversadon, although he may vary the order of the quesrions to adapt 
to siKcial circumstances. These characterizations apply especially to data- 
gathering studies-, nondirective or client-centered c^nseling permits 
greater freedom by way of an unstructured interviews 

Inadequate responses which call for probing or secondary quesdons 
may be pirdal response, nonresponse, irrelevant response, inaccurate 
response, nr verbalized response. In addition to problems of motivadon 
and conflict of modves, other causes of inadequate response** include 
the following: 

I. The respondent may fait to undentand the purpose of the question 
or the kind of answer needed. 

а. Tlte language or concepts may go beyond the respondent’s compre- 
hension, 

3. The respondent may lack the informaacHi or background nccessar>‘ 
to answer the question. 

4. Tlie respondent may not remember the mformadon requested. 

j. The rejpondtnt ttuy not be able ta vetbalite his (ccUtigv, u in the 
case of intimate, ‘‘depth’’ questiora or materials. 

б. T7>c respondent may feel that the question docs not he the purpose of 
the interview. 

** Kolxrt L. Kalm inJ Qiirlts F. CwiikU. op, tU^ p. 
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7. The respondent may regard a qoesdon u going beyond the limits of 
what he is willing to confide ia the Intcrvicsv'er. 

8. The respondent may feel that the iatervlewer is unable to understand 
his true feelings. 

Sources of Error and Bias 

Factors conducive to successful inten'iews (neglect of uhich may 
lead to failure) include the following: 

An adequate number and length of inter^ws 

Rapport and sensitivity to the interviewee 

A comforuble and relaxing physical setting 

A favorable reputation on the part of the interviewer, in terms of in- 
tegrity and knowledge of the subject under study. 

The reliability of the information obtained through the interview 
is aiTected by such factors as the foUowing: 

The dedte of many interviewees to make a good impeessLom pardcularly 
in ansNsering questions relating to generally accepted standards of behavior 

The reluctance of many subjects to rev'ca] htgidy pcnonal infonnation 
that might appear damaging to the interviewee 

An attitude of confidence in and respect for the interviewer, on the part 
of the interviewee. 

In addition to basic psychological factors or processes (intellectual, 
perceptual, cognitive, or motivational) aiTecting the interviewer and the 
respondent's interaction within the context of social relations with the 
interviewer, there are other possible sources of error or bias:^ content 
and form of questions, procedures established for the interview, physical 
setting, mode of recording, accidental distractions, and temporary state 
of the parties involved. Variation and bias are likely to result when inter- 
view en have complete freedom to interview respondents of their choice, 
to ask any questions desired (in any form), to make comments as they 
choose, and to record answers as they prefer (particularly after the close 
of the interview). Standardized interview procedures, however, may at 
times break down under the pressure of a specific situation. The history 
of election-forecasting reveals that the successful forecasts of a dozen 
years did not preclude a failure in 1948. 

Potential sources of error and bias in the interview include firmly 
fixed attitudes, penonalicy characteristics, motives, and goab that fre- 

**ncrbtrt H. Hyman aoJ Others tateriit'^ing in Social Rescareb, op. cii., 
P- '71-71. » 7 f- 
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quendy are related to group nicmbeistups and loyalties (age, sex, race, 
religion, income, and education). Although these ps),-chological and 
social characteristics or factors are potentially biasing, it is only through 
behavior that bias can become operative. This behavior, on the part of 
the interview cr, includes asking questions, probing for additional informa- 
tion, recording responses, and motivating the respondent to communicate. 
Helpful investigations of these behavioral sources of error and bias have 
been made, especially in social ps^’chology and sociology. To function 
effectively and witliout bias, the iniervicucr needs techniques for formu- 
lation of questions, for motivation of the respondent, and for focming 
communication on the content objectives of the interview; he also needs 
a deep understanding of the dynamics of interaction and of the ps^'cho- 
logics forces that affect the processes of the interi'icw.*^ 

Rapport, Interpersonal Relations, aitd Subjcctivtt;** 

It is generally accepted that a friendly atmosphere of rapport and 
skillful probing for meaningful answers arc essential to a good interview. 
We question the skill of an interviewer who obuins numerous “don’t 
know” responses. In attempting to establish favorable rapport, however, 
the interviewer should not err in the direction of extreme chummincss 
with the respondenc In depth-probing to secure meaningful responses, 
the investigator should not pursue the question to the extreme of distort- 
ing the situation, since some people have no hidden depths and only 
superficial attitudes on certain issues. At such times, repeated probing 
may suggest inaccurate responses and may “salt the mine.” 

Both interviewer and respondent contribute to the effects of inter- 
personal relationships. While the interviewer cnien the situation with 
certain attitudes and beliefs chat operate to affect his perception of the 
respondent, his judgment of the response, and other relevant aspects of 
his behavior, die respondent also entertains beliefs and attitudes which 
influence the response he makes and arc at least in parr a product of the 
personal-interview procedure. Certain respondent reactions arc inde- 
pendent of any act or conduct on the part of the individual interviewer, 
and are merely a function of the interpersonal nature of the interview 
situation. The involvement of any respondent in an interview situation 
includes two major components: “task involvement” (involvement with 
the questions and answers) and “soml involvement” (involvement with 

•’RolKrt I. K>hn inj F. Csnit-II, sf. p. iS'^soi. 

“lltrtxft 1(. Ihman anj Oilwrs, /iir(nTet.nss « Soiiil Rettjreb, ep. cit, 

p. I. M-J4. >4. 8,. IJS.J9. 
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the interviewer as a personality). Validiq^ should increase in proportion 
to the extent of task involvement on the part of the respondent. So far 
as the respondent’s reaction derives from social or interpersonal involve- 
ment, bias will result, since the response is primarily a function of the 
relation between the respondent and the interviewer rather than a 
response to the particular task (the questions and answers). 

Removal of the interviewer from the physical environment, as in the 
case of self-administered questionnaires, is not a complete answer to the 
problem of interviewer effect. Subjects filling out questionnaires may 
take account of the prospective readers of their replies, and tlius involve 
an “interviewer effect,” even when no interviewer is present. It is true 
that the social component of involvement is increased as the interviewer 
looms larger in the psychological field of the respondent, which means 
that the respondent usually will be more sensitized to the “interviewer” 
w hen the latter is physically present 

Much of the criticism of the interview techniqtic rests on the fact 
that the data are derived from mtcrpersonal situations. We should remem- 
ber, however, that even in experimentation with animals in physiology 
and psychology, certain “interpersonal” relationships or effects may be 
ptesent, as illustrated by research on conditioning in animals, although 
criticism of such experiments is rarely in terms of peculiar mierpersonal 
relations ben^een animal subject and human experimenter. 

Although interviewer effect is a difficult problem in the social scien- 
ces, there arc parallel errors of observation and measurement or interpre- 
tation in ocher sciences; for example, observer differences in reading chest 
x-ray films, in interpreting the results of laboratory tests, in appraising 
the malnuiricion of children from medical examinations, or in noting the 
traasit of stars in a telescope. Wc may be willing to pay the price of some 
crudity in the inten iew technique to secure the gains of cucntial informa- 
tion. \ 

Examples of subjective or qualitarive effects in the interview arc 
numerous in the fields of clinical psychology and counseling. Differences 
between psychiatrists in the subtle dynamics of their interviewing be- 
havior, differences which are possibly relevant to the variations in results 
reported, hate been deinonstratcd through the application of instruments 
previously dc\ eloped to describe social interaction processes; for example, 
significant differences in the degree of “acrivity” (ratio of talk to sdcnce) 
of nso psychiatrists, and similar differences in ts\’o psychiatrists ssith 
respect to an index of “tempo." another formal dimension of verbal be- 
havior. In clinical psychology and counseling there arc similar problems. 
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In counseling, the great concern with the actual nature of the therapeutic 
procedure has led to a series of studies in u hich an accurate description of 
the entire content of the inter^'icw b availabie from electrical recordings. 
Comparison of the counselor’s written report of intcr\'ic\vs with an 
electrical transcription demonstrates that there are large and signiheant 
omissions of content in tlie written record, alterations in the time sequence 
of remarks, and lack of preemon in the notes, leading to ambiguity. 
Presumptive evidence of difTcrcnces in counseling behavior is available 
from studies of the attitudes of counselors tow ard given interview ing prac- 
tices. Therefore, a basic issue b the magnitude of errors in the collection 
of data by intcrs’icw, efficient wa)*s of estimating the presence of such 
errors, and the safeguards or checks upon such errors. 

Hyman found iliat skilled interx-iewers frequently have certain 
beliefs about their respondents and expectations as to answ ers, but that 
the existence of such role expectations, attitude-structure expectations, 
and probability expectations did not materially alTcct the behavior of 
interviewers so as to alter survey results. The skillful interviewer's expec- 
tations may have a foundation in truth and consequently may enlunce 
validity. 

Records and Recording 

QInIcil incen'iew findings, together with other related material, 
usually are filed in a folder or case record, including four tv'pes of infor- 
mation: (1) historical or background data concerning the patient’s past 
life; (1) quantitative, or test and measurement results; fj) impressionistic 
or nonverbal beluvior, such as gestures and posture; and (4) the treat- 
ment record, or dau on medical treatnKnt and psychiatric interview 
notes." 

Helpful extracts from interviews and illustrative records of inter- 
views arc as follows: 

Qinical interviews under such catchy topics is the enrious man, beaten 
man, weak feet, bad conscience, struggle within, sacriHcc, oserburdened 
mouth, and color barrier” 

The dv-namics of interviewing, including the problems of cardiac s>'mp- 
toms and neurotic manifestations, experienced and inexperienced applicants 
for a clerical jab, a production bottleneck and an o0ice feud, and family and 
jab tJlasaneaa o( a liUchsrgeJ psyehiictic pacfenc” 

**!.. A. Pcnnintnnn and Irwin A. Dcre, Editors, op. tit, p. !<(. 

”rclit Dtuitch and William F. Aliuphy. Tb* Cliaiut /'irmirv;, VoL a; 
Tlicripv. New York: IntemiiKinai Uuirnnici Prtix, I9tf. j]f p. 

” Robert L. Kahn and Charles F. Canncll, op. tu, p. ai}-}ji. 
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Psychiatric interviews with children'* 

Therapy through interviews” 

Interviews in the general area of profcsaonal services.'* 

Interviewers have made increasing use of instrumentation and forms 
of recording, including tape recording, the telephone,'® radio, and tele- 
vision. Among the activities where tape recordings'* may be used effec- 
tively are the following; 

I. Exploratory interviewing, as when u^ng an unstructured or nondirec- 
tive technique 

a. Pretest interviewing, permitting the interviewer to subject the record 
to ohjeedve and intensive analysis 

3. Intensive unstructured or nondirective interviewing, freeing the 
investigatoc ftorn the mechanics of noce-taliing and enabling him to devote 
full attention to meanings 

4. Interi^sciplinaty research, permitting the representatives of each 
discipline to select tiie data most pertinent to their own problems and 
interests. 

Some of the questions most frequently raised about the effect of 
tape recording on interview data arc as follows:” 

1. Will the use of tape recorders increase resistance to the interview and 
thereby tane the refusal lacc® The answer to this question— based upon our 
own experience and that of other invesugacors— would appear to be a dear 

2. Will the presence of the cape recorder decrease or destroy interviewer- 
respondent rappon? Our experience also suggests a negauve answer to this 
question. 

}. Will the presence of the tape recorder alter the responses of the 
rest undent? No unequivocal answer to tWs question can be given without 
fu her systematic research. However, our impression — based upon a general 
ev iluation and the contrast of about joo vmtten interviews with the ap- 
pi oximatcly 700 tape recorded interviews gathered in the course of our work 
- IS that there is no noticeable or significant effect on interview data that can 
fa attributed to die introduction of the tape recorder. 

The basic advantages of tape recording over various forms of note- 
taking and memory reconstruction are as follows.'* 

Helen L. Witroet, op e«, 

"Scinley G. Law, op. cit. 
i "Anne F. Fenlason, op eit. 

\ "Pill Widen, 'The Tcleptume Intabe Interriftw in » Quid Guidance Ginic." 
SiVcwy Cajcuork 38 48^-89, November ipj?. 

\ "Rue Bucher, Oiirics C. rrin, and C L. Quarancelli, “Tape Recorded Inter- 
vievva ta Social Rcseafch.” A'lKrican SoeUUogfcd Review ai; }5^4-, June 1956. 

W Quoted from ikU. 

' w Quoted from ib'J. 
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I. Apart from the operadoiul problems of obcalninj proper audibility and 
voice lidelit)', no \crbal productions are lost m a tape recorded imeniew. 

I. The tape recorded interview elinunaies a major source of interviewer 
bias — the conscious and unconscious selection on the pan of the incerviewxr of 
the material to note dowm. 

3, The tape recorded interview not only eliminates the omissions, 
distortions, elaborations, condensations, and other tnodilications of dau 
usually found m written interviews, but it also provides m objeedre basis for 
evaluating the adequacy of the interview data in reladon to the performance 
of the interviewer. 

4. The tape recorded interview is a liberadng influeiice on the interviewer, 
because it permits him to devote full actendoa to the respondent. 

j. Other tilings being equal, the Intervicu-er who uses a cape recorder is 
able to obtain more interviews during a given dme penod than an interviewer 
who talcs notes or attempts to reconstruct the interview from memory after 
the interv iew has been completed. 

loterview cranscripdons and conunentanes, and records of the prac* 
tice inteniews of trainees, are valuable devices for training the beginner. 
Other techniques for acquiring the essential skills of interviewing include 
role-playing, with die cralnce acting in turn as interviewer, respondent, 
and observ-er. Uadng scales also are used in helping the interviewer 
evaluate the elfectiveness of his techniques of probing for infonnauon. 

OBSERVATIONAL STUDIES'* 


Obsenadon, as a general rule, is concerned neither with what a re- 
spondent places on paper nor with what he ays in art interview, but deals 
with the overt behavior of persons in appropriate dnudons, somedmes 
under condidons of normal living and at other tames with some special 

^Russell Li AcLolT. The D<ii^ of SoeuI Rttetreb. Chicago: The Ucivenity 
of Oiicago Press, 195}. Oupier 9. 

Dorothy C Adimi, "Principles Und(rl)'ing OUervuionsI Techniques of Ei alus- 
tion." EJucuio/ul tnj Psjel'oloptJ Mtonaemeta it: tv-ji,' Spratg 1931. 

Robert F. Bdrs, IntcTjetion Proeru AnJitU. Csmbrid^. .Mass,: Addison- 
Wesley Publishing 1930. :s3 p. 

Roger G. DarVer and Herbert F, Wright, .ififuea *bJ hi CkiUrm. The 
Pt>churogicaI Ecology of an Anirricaa Town. EiaAstoo, tiL Row, Peterson and 
Co, 1933. '«+tJs p. 

Roger G. Carter and Herbert F. Wright, Out Bof'i Di/: A Specimen Record 
of Behsvior. New York: Harper k BreKhcn. 1931. X4-433 p. 

Gstcnce W. Brown and I'Jom E. GhisclSi, Setenufie in PiretoJogf. 

New York: MeGraw-HuI Book Co, 1933. p. 

Leon Ftiiingrt and Dsniel Katz, Ediion, op. nr, p. at}.o9. jSi-tij. 

Ebubeth Gellcrt, "Sistcnuiie Observatiun' A Method m Child Study." IftntrJ 
EJiUJiieiuJ Rnifj is- "l 7 >- 93 i Summer 1953. 

Ruth GUwow and Othtfi, "P h oto g r a phic^ a.ij CnetrutegraplMCal Rnearcb 
.\tethodi." Rnttrib Mnledt to UtMib, Ptyiira/ EJ\nii.en, tnJ Recrtcion. 
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set of factors operating. In a questionnaire or interview, the respondent 
may tell what he thinks lie does, but human beings are not generally 
accurate or reliable observers of themselves. Only direct observation of 
overt behavior can reveal what the subject actually does. It is sometimes 
desirable to observe the behavior of persons when completing a question- 
naire, participating in an interview, or talcing a standardized test, since 
significant aspects of behavior or persotulicy may be revealed under sucli 
conditions. 

Direct observation as a systematic research approach in the psy- 
chological and social areas has developed during the present century, 
with marked progress in educational studies during the second quarter 
of the century. Among the factors favorable to wider use of observation 
as an investigational procedure were tlie following: establishment of 
centers for research in child deveiopmeni; the demands of the newer or 
progressive education; a desire to probe aspects of behavior not accessible 
to the conventional paper-and-pencil test, interview, or laboratory tech- 
nique; a wish to obviate certain of the judgmental errors likely to enter 
into the customary rating procedures; and emphasis on the need for 
studying children in natural or social situations, and for observing the 
functioning child (including his social and emotional behavior), rather 
chan relying exclusively on cross-sectional measurements of mental and 
physical growth.*® 

Revised Eduion. Wisliingtan American Association lot Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, icja p. >04-18 

Carter V, Good and Douglas E. Scales, op. cit., p. 645-da. 

WJliam J. Goode and Paul K. Han, op. eir. p. iip-ji. 

Mane Jahoda and Others, op 119-50, svj-si}. 

Anhur T. Jcrsild and Margaret F. Meigs, “Direct Observation as a Research 
Method." Reiitv) of EducalionS Steieareb 9: 47t-8>, 597-99; December I9}9. 

John Aladgc, op. cil, p. 117-45. 

C. A. Moser, op. eii., Oiapier 9. 

J. Francis Rummef, op cir , p. 64-75. 

Morris S Schwartz and Charlotte G. Schwarn, "Problems in Participant Obser- 
vation" American journal of Sociology 6o- }4J-5J, January 1955. 

Saul B. Sells, "Obscnacional Methods of Research." Review of Educational 
Reiearch i8- 4>4-47, December 1948. 

Saul B. Sells and Robert \V. EWs. “Observatscnal Ptoctduies Used in Reseitch.” 
ReviVtn of Educational Research zi; 451-49; December 1951. 

R. M. W. Traiers, An Introduction to Educational Reieareb. New Yorki The 
MacmJIan Co., 1958. Chapter 8. 

Lovisa C Wagoner and J. M. Castellanos, Observation of young Children: Tlieir 
Behavior and Their Teaching. Rensed Edition. OaUand, Cahf.: L. C tVagoncr, 
Mills Gslkge. tost. tii+r4Z p 

Robert 1 . Watson. Tbr Chrucdl Method in tsyeboiogy. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1951. [>. 64-81. 

Piulme V. I'oung. Scientific Ssicial Surveys and Research, op. cil., p. 154-75. 

Arthur T- Jcrsild and .Margaret F. Meigs, op. eis. 
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P lannin g the Design of Obsen'ational Studies 

The follo\\ing list of factoR that aifect rcliabili^ of obscrvatioa 
may sen e as a check list or summary of problems in planning the design 
of observational investigations. Poor reliabili^ may be a function of one 
or more of these factoR;*t 
t. Inadequate sampling 

а. Lack of precision in deilning behavior 

3. Comptexicy of method of recording 

4. Rapid, complex interacdon 

5. Difference in penpeeme of observcR 

б. Individual differences in degree of decisiveness of aedvities of subjects 
observed 

7. Constant erroR due to obsert'er teas (orersveighdng, dming, "halo” 
effects, etc.) 

8. Requiring high*order inferences In dass/ying behavior 

9. Demanding the simultaneous observadoo of too many variables 

10. Excessively long periods of obsemdon without interspersed rest 
periods 

11. Inadequate training of observen 

la. The effect of fodiudual observers upon the behavior of the subjects 
13. Degree of acquaintance with the subjects. 

Another classificadon of faccoR important in planning and con- 
ducting observations was prepared originally for tlie held of psychology, 
but applies also to education and other social areas.^ 

I. Nature of the observing process 
j. iMechanisms involved in observing 
b. Active luturc of observing 
e. “Mental sets’* in observir^ 

1. Scientist as observer 

a. Distinguishing facts and inference 

b. Safeguards in atdeude 

e. Adequate trdnlng in observational techniques 
d. Mechanical supplements 10 observadon 
3. Temporal course of the obsersadons 

a. Ncccssic)’ for constant conditions of observadon 

b. Temporal variations in subjeca 

c. Temporal \ariauaiis inapparatus 
*' CliaalKih Gcllcn, op. tii. 

** Oircnce \V, Broun an J Ld«in C. GhiscUi, «p. fit. 
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4. Number of observations 

a. Variability of bcliavior 

b. Replication of observations to achies'c representativeness 

e. Statistical compared with practical significance 

d. Designing the study in order to increase the number of observations 

5. Recording the observations 

a. Need for records 

b. Records to be comprehensive 

e. Accuracy of records varying with degree of conceptualization 

d. Limitations of apparatus recording 

e. Keeping a daily record. 

To summarize briefly, the aspects of planning for observation include 
the following factors that affect the success of the investigation;®* 

An appropriate group of subjects to observe 
Selection and arrangement of any special conditions for the group 
Length of each observatioa period, interval benvecn periods, and number 
of periods 

Physical position of the obsers’cr and possible elTect on the subject or 
subjects 

Deflnition of specifle activities or units of behavior to be obsen’cd 
Entry of frequencies or tallies in the record, as a total for the entire 
observation period or by subdivisions of time within the observation period 
Scope of observation, whether for an individual child or for a group 
Form of recording, including contidcration of mechanical techniques and 
such quantitative factors as numter. time, distance, and spatial tclationships 
Tttinmg of the observer in tenns o( expettness , 

Interpretation of observatioofc 

Participant Observatioa < 

Participant observation is a d}'nainic process of interaction, involving 
registering, interpreting, and recording. 

The process and the kinds of data arc influenced by continuing observed* 
observer transactions. Tlie role of ilie observer may be passive or active. In 
either case affective involrenieni with the observed develops inevitably and 
may range from sympathetic idenufleation to pro)cctivc distortion. The form 
it ulcs IS a function primarily of the observer's cipericnce, awareness, and 
personality. Anxiety and bias are sources of distortion, and tlieir adequate 
handling is a major problem in refining the human instrument for gadicring 
data.** 
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The investigator may play any one of several roles in obscn'ition 
of social situations, with varying degrees of participation,** as a visiting 
stranger, an attentive listener, an eager learner, or a more complete role 
as participant-obsen'er. As indicated, participation or rolc*pUying is not 
neccssardy complete, since it is postible to take part in many of the activ- 
ities of the group, as an accepted member, and at the same time act in the 
role of observer and inters'iewer. Quati-participation is illustrated by a 
study of “comer boj’s" in an Italian slum.** The observer or investigator 
came in as tlie local historian under the auspices of a key member of a 
gang. In other w ords, the investigator may be disguised in such a manner 
as to be accepted as a member of the group, although he may not carry 
out exactly tlie same activities as the other members, in order to be ac- 
cepted as 3 participant-obserrer. Obviously, if the group has accepted 
the obser^'er as a participant, their behavior is least likely to be affected by 
the presence of the participant-observer. 

The participant-observer commonly lives in the communicy or social 
setting under study, as he takes part in the activities and functions of the 
particular group or groups. In this way he gets the "feel'’ of what the 
various activities and processes mean to the regular participants. The 
participant-observer also plan's a dual role, in that he niust take an objec- 
tive position after performing as a participant; otherwise his subjective 
reactions might distort his tindings. Qastic examples*’ are MiJJIetovm 
and MidJlet<yim in Transition. 

Two interesting examples of particjpanr observation represent a 
Negro subculture and a group which thought the world was coming to 
an end. 


^ ExAxtPLX: Blackvvays of Kent** 

In research method, the book shows a happy combination of anthropo- 
logical field work tcchiuque and sociological paiticipant-obscrvaticinal tech- 
nique. Approaching the snidy of the Negro subculture in the manner of an 
anthropologist and sociologist, Hylan L^'is, in Parr One, not only places 

“ Ra>-TnonJ l_ Gold, 'Roles in Sociological Field Obsenitions.'* Soeui Forets j 4 : 
H7-H; March io{ 8 . 

Wdliam J. Goode and Paul K. Hatr, op. m., p, 

.\tarie Jahodi and Others, op. tit., n. 1)4-48, 49}-ji}. 

Pauline V. Vounc. Scietutpc SocU Reseircb, op. cit., p. ryy-44. 

“\yilliim F. fi)ve. Sirtri Camtr Soeitsjr: The Social Structure of an Italian 
Slum. Dtlarged Edition, ^icaeo: The Uniters^ of Oucaeo Press. 19)$. nii + jjS p. 

^Rol^n S. Lynd and Helen M. Lynd. MiJjttso'.eTi: A &uJy in Contemporary 
Culture. New York: Ilarcourt, Crace and Cia, 19:9. z+ffo p. 

RtAxrt S Lt-nd and Helen .M. LynJ. .MUJUtoxm hi Trjnfiiion: A Sendy in 
Culrural ConAiers. New York: Hircuu^ Rrace and Co., i«;7. rtiii 46 a 4 p. 

“Quoted from review by Jiouklii .Masaoka, Ammem Soeioioptil Rrisrva 
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solidly the Bhekiaays of Kent in thdr geographic, ecological, and demo- 
grapWc contexts hut also in the broader cultural situation. In Part Two, he 
deals with contents of the subculture in terms of the institutions of courtship, 
marriage, and the family; the economics of Negro life; religion and salvation; 
teaching the children; government and sodal conuol; orienutions and values; 
and social organization. He concludes the book by touching upon the con- 
sistency and coordination of wa)"* of life, and briefly relates the Negro 
subculture to the dominant or “foreign'' culture of Kent. 

ExAAtPLE: When Prophecy Fails®* 

At the approach of midiught one December 20 not long ago, fifteen 
persons maintained anxious vigJ in a "Lake City" living room. For all of 
them the occasion was momentous, but the reader of this remarkable book 
knows what a casual visitor to the gathering would not have guessed: for live 
members of the company the occarion had entirely different significance than 
for the other ten. Ostensibly, the entire group was awaiting spacemen who, 
at the appointed hour, were to rescue them in flying saucers from the world- 
wide cataclysm of earthquake and flood that the)’ expected before dawn. 
In fact, five pcrsons~8 third of those present — were participant observers who 
had been following the band of believers for more than a month, awaiting 
opportunity to test some theoretically-based predictions about what happens 
in social movemena "uhen prophecy falls.” Fortunately for the reader, the 
prophecy did fail, less predictably, the prophecy was explicit and remained so 
to the crucial hour; the disconfirmatlon was unequivocal 

Clearly this is no routine research report. The book, an eminently readable 
one, represena a noteworthy venture in at least four respects, around which 
subsequene comments will be focused. First, it is an exemplary instance in 
whicli alen social psychologists with a theory to test were able to see the 
relevance of a passing event, and to tespond to it in time and m sufficient 
force to capture the pertmcnt data. Incidental to testing their central hypo- 
thesis. secondly, the authors provide an inside account of a miniature apocalyp- 
tic movement, an account that is fascinating quite apart from its bearing on 
the authors' theory. Securing the necessary* information from such a socially 
marginal group, in the third place, tested the resourcefulness of the observers. 
Their account of the unusual problems they encountered and how they 
anempted to solve them (given in a methodological appendix) will be of 
special interest to investigators not intimidated by the barrier becucen the 
laboratory* and “real life." Finally, the authors' temerity and success in covertly 
penetrating others' privacy, essential as it was to the enterprise, raises some 
serious ptoblcms of rcseaich ethics, pndilems hardly encountered when psy- 


ji, iii-i>, February t95&. of Hylan Levis. Bl3ch,ayi of Kent Chapel Hill. Uni- 
versity of North Carolms Pitas, t 955 .xx>v+ys 7 p. 

.ilia fee John K- .IfarfaitJ. of Kttte. ThreJ lalamc of “FtelJ Scadia nr 

the .Modem Culture of the Souiii.'* Chapel HiU: Uniienny of North Carolina Press. 

I9j8. taii + ifli n. 

“Quoted from review bv M. Brewiier South. Conit'mporjrj Ptyehologf a 
5>-ei; April I9J7. of Leon Festmger, Henry W. (licckcn. and Stanley Schacbier. 
Wttn Proptfcy Faili. .Minneapolis. L'mtenity of .Minnesota Press, i^jS. vu'f iji p. 
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chologists confine themselves to the accusmmed laboratory or clinic. The 
authors have elected to present their lindiags without discussing the ethical 
ambiguities that must ha^c troubled them and their associates. The dlfhcultics 
remain, however, and the rest of\us would do well to face them more 
explicitly. 

In summary, participant observation has certain advantages over 
such survey techniques as the quesdomuirt:** 

I. The pardapanc observer u not basically limired by prejudgmenr, 
but can reformulate the problem as he goes along. 

a. Because of his closer contact with the field siniation. he is better able 
to avoid misleading or meaningless questions. 

j. The impressions of a participant field uorler are often more reliable 
in classifying respondents than a rigid index based on one or tu'o questions 
in a questionnaire. 

4. The most expert and highest paid persons are in direct contact with 
the data in the field. 

5. He can ease himself Into the field sitnation at the appropriate pace 
and thus avoid rebufi by blundering into delicate tiruadons or subject matter. 

d. He can conscancly remodify his categories to proride more meaningful 
analysis of problems under study. ^ ■ 

7. He can generally impute motives more validly on the basis of the inter* 
locking of aspersions and actual behavior, supplemented by occasional “feed* 
back" reactions. 

8. He can select later informants in such a way as to throw additional 
light on emerging hypotheses. 

9. He can generally get at depth material more satisfactorily. 

10. He may absorb considerable information which seems at the time 
irrelevant, but later proves valuable for perspective. 

I I. He car&iakc use of selected informants' skills and insights by givmg 
them free rein to repon the problem acuation as they see it. 

la. He usually can move more easily back and forth between daca-gather* 
bg in the field and desk analysis. 

I}. Through free data-gathcring he probably dutorts less the diiEcult>(o> 
quantify situations or aspects of a problem. 

14. While ostensibly just panidpating, he can do covert research in deli* 
cate areas. 

15. Participant observation usually involves less expense. 

Nonpartidpant Observation 

The nonparticipant observer takes a position where his presence is 
not disturbing to the group, such as a Underganen or a nursery school 

••John T. Doby. Edanr, op. rtt, jJt itj-to. 
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He may follow in detail die behaidor of only one cliild or may describe 
one or two beliavior characteristics of a dozen or more children. This 
type of observation permits use of recording instruments and gathering 
of large cjuantitics of data that may be treated statistically. Also observa- 
tions of different investigators may be checked against each other in terms 
of relative accuracy. Variations in the observ'adons of trained and reliable 
observers frequently are surprisingly large.** Xonparticipant observation 
is illustrated by observing and recording conditions in sucli settings as a 
nursery school, classroom, teachers’ meeting, playground, liomc, Sunday 
school, summer camp, factories, retail stores, police station, or court. 

Illustrative Observatianal Studici 

Interest in die behavior of infants and young children stimulated 
development of the technique of direct observation, as did a desire for 
improved instrucdoiial and supervisory procedures. Many of the earlier 
observational investigadons t\cre "omnibus” reports of everything a child 
did or said over long periods of minute observadon, but later observadonal 
studies have been concerned with more limited characteristics of behavior, 
somedmes measurements of one or two traits. The older omnibus or 
case-history types of data were not usually suitable for statistical treat- 
ment and often reflected the paidcular ability or attitude of the observer 
himself. The later studies of limited scope are more reliable, with less 
personal variation between observers, and compare favorably \uth the 
reliability of paper-and-pencil instruments. Examples of the more limited 
observatianal studies during recent years are as follows: interpersonal 
smiling responses in the preschool years over a two-year interval, including 
150 recorded observations; the spontaneous remarks of 12 nursery-school 
children during a period of four weeks; the behavior an 3 changes over 
a period of seven weeks induced in a seven-year-old girl vho moved 
suddenly from a small city apartment to an elegant country estate; re- 
corded speech sounds for “only” infants and for those with older sib- 
lings; and loot recorded remarks overheard in conversations among the 
population of Manhattan.” 

To cite an example” of minute observation of behavior, a record of 
what a scven-yeat'Old boy did in the rituations confronting him in his 
home, school, and neighborhood from the time he awoke one morning 
until Ite went to steep that night represents a tninute-by-minutc chron- 

••Einon’ S Dogardiis, The DevUop>”^t of Social Thought. Third Edition. 
New York: Lonemans. Green and Co., 19}$. p. 61S-29. 

•’Slid B Sflls and Robert W Ois. oD. eh 

••Roger G. Barker and Herbert F. Wright; One Boy'i Day, op. eit. 
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olo^, showing him interacting with parents, teachers, adults, and otlter 
children. Eight trained observers took turns in gathering the data 
throughout the day. Each observational period was approximately 30 
minutes in length, with brief notes nude during the period and the 
observations dicuted into a sound recorder immediately after the end 
of the period. 

Barker and Wright have provided a sharp contrast to observation 
of one child's behavior in a description of 585 community settings and 
10,406 episodes of child behavior. These 585 settings as a major source 
of data arc described in 26 ways; for example, “occupancy" describes 
the total man-hours spent in each setting, while “penetration” indicates 
how Important and central a person is in a setting (from leader do\\n to 
spectator). If each participation in a setting in die role of a responsible 
functionary is taken as a perfonnance, then the 721 midwest dozens 
accomplished a total of 5,639 performances, an average of about 7 per* 
formances per person per year. The second main source of data is 1 1 
“specimen records,” each describing one day’s behavior of one child. Each 
0/ the 10,406 episodes in the eleven specimen records is described in 
terms of 29 variables, with the findings presented in the form of frequency 
distributions; for example, the action of midwest children toward otlier 
children shows the following characteristics in decreasing frequency: 
domination, appeal, resistance, nurturance, aggression, submission, com- 
pliance, and avoidance.** 

Recording Techniques and ImtnuQcnts 

Methods and devices for recording observations include time-sam- 
pling procedures, shorthand rccorcb of conversations and of teacher and 
pupil participation in classroom lessons, still and motion-picture photog- 
raphy for infants and young children and in sports and physical activi- 
ties,** a photographic dome with 3 one-way vision screen and tracks for 
movemcnr of the camera, a clinical crib or isolation cabinet for infants, 

3 one-way vision screen or mirror, sound-recording devices for studying 
language, an clcctric-cyc ticker to count the number of autos or persons 
passing a given spot, a counting apparatus at the gate or door to keep a 
current record of attendance, an observer with a ticker device in his 
hand to count the number of persons passing a particular spot, mechani- 
cal recording devices anached to the radio or telephone, and an applaase 

**Rojjtr G. Birktr ind n<rb«n F. Wright, MiJvtn anj Irt CkJJtcTi, op. eit. 
RevitutJ by AlfrcJ 1 . niM»in. ComempoTarj Pifchohty ■: 14^50; Miy iqjiS. 

“Ruth Glaaow and Other*, op. ciL, p. *04-18. Aim tee certain chajner* on 
laboratory and czperinitnial rcacuch, p. tSi-aoj, 154-400. 
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meter. Recording of behavior has an element of objectivity, in that the 
observer may look at or hear the same record as often as desired, and 
comparisons may be made between the judgments of different persons 
who use the same record. Motion pictures have the advantage of present- 
ing the action in slow motion- With mechanical methods of tccordmg, 
it is important to include enough elements of behavior to represent 
typical social situations rather than to he limited to characteristics so 
narrow and simple tliat they are not significant in understanding behavior 
in actual social settings. 

Special forms or types of observation are represented by the anec- 
dotal technique and by procedures for study of small groups or group- 
behavior analysis. Anecdotal records are discussed in the chapter on 
case and clinical studies, and smail-group studies are presented in the next 
section of the present chapter. In many of these investigations of small 
groups observation has provided all or pan of the data. 

Observation In Relation to Experimentation 

The pressure of clinical problems during recent years has brought 
many psychologists to a icalization that observation and description 
usually arc necessary prior to cxperirnentaiion. Psychology and biology 
are making mutual contributions to the tccimique of observation. Animal 
behaviorists with biological training have been doing the basic collecting 
of observational facts on animal species as a prerequisite to understanding 
details of behavior which can be subjected to experimentation. InceUigent 
planning of experiments on the effect of early experience requires a 
knowledge of normal behavioral events. The descriptive material throws 
new light on human development and suggests possibilities for research. 
Psychology has contributed to the technique of observation through use 
of duplicate observers, statistical techniques of reliability, studies of 
perception, and use of moving pictures in which behavioral situations may 
be exactly repeated and discrimination more easily taught than in most 
real-life situations. The training of psychology students may well in- 
clude more cmpliasis on the technique of objective observation. Many of 
the important problems of human behavior lie in the area of social rela- 
tionships and personality interaction where a paper-and-pencil test can- 
not duplicate real-life situations, which means that, as in clinical psychol- 
og}’. observation is the only satisfactory technique.®* 

Direct obsen-ation makes a contribution not usually present in con- 

T. P Scott. "The Place of ttsemnon in Blologicil and Ps)xhological Science.” 
A/nerican Piyeholozist lo- <ii-d4; February 1955. 
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trolled cxperimentadon. Obserx'adonal studies may deal with ccruia 
stimuli in a complex social setting to whiclj the children react, xvith 
possible comparisons benveen dilferent subjects. Such social settings are 
regarded as natural or nonnal, tvhercas many raperimentaJ situations and 
laboratory settings are considered ardlicul or unnatural in cluractcr. It 
is true diat many of the conditions in carefully planned obscn'adonal 
studies are similar to the requirements of controlled experimentation, 
with the excepdon of manipuladng a variable factor, in that basic factors 
or conditions of observadon arc controlled by selection 0/ the room, 
equipment, children, stimuli, and obser^-ccs. Direct observadon of learn- 
ing in a regular classroom setting can provide us v. ith running accounts 
of what happens from day to day in teaching a group of children some 
complex skill, generalixadon, or attitude, including errors and their 
origins, improvement and the causes, instruedona] difficulties and methods 
of correction, plateau periods in learning and remedial techniques, and 
levels of pupil progress from dme to time or stage to sugc.** 

Objectivity and Preparation for Observadon 

Even the simplest observadon In physics or In the more objeedve 
areas of psychology has in it the essence of a judgment or interpretation, 
and in the early days of psychology Helmholtz recognized that 

the observadon depends upon the past experience of the observer, his un- 
conscious inferences and the resulting tnodidcadon of the sensor)’ core. . . . 
There is the influence of a “laboratory atmosphere" upon observational 
results, which means that investigators are likely to observe what they axe 
trained to observe, and there is also the contrary fact that good observers 
have to be trained.** 

The uncertainties and difficulties of correct observation are illustrated 
by the ‘‘flying saucers” of recent years, owing to indeflnite concepts, 
exaggeration, error, imagination, and absence of essential faos.** Attempts 
at direct observation of earth satellites probably involve similar difficul- 
ties and uncertainties. 

The problem of objectivity in observation has perplexed survey ex- 

**tVillijm A. Brmvntll. “A Critique of RncarcU on Leatniny and on Innme- 
u'on in the School.” GriJuJU StuJy in EJutition. Fiftieth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, Pan i. Ovicagp: The Univemry of Chicago 
Press, igji. p. 6i-d;. 

•* Quoted from Edwin G. Boring, A Hittory of £jpm««ttai Fijckolciy. 
Second Eidicion. New York: Appleton-Cenniry-Crofts. 1950. p. )i). 

**C. C. Wjlie, “Those Flying SitKcn.” Scienre tiS- July ji. 19JJ, 

Donald ii. Alcnrel, Flying SJueeru Csmbridgc: Harvard L'nivtrvty Press, 195}. 
^'9^ 
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pens and other students of aditiiiustrattve (questions in higher education 
(and secondary schools as well). By the accrcdiung sundords and pro- 
cedures of some years ago, a too narrow conception of research and 
sur\-cy technic(uc centered tite attenuon of visiting committees on matters 
that could be enumerated or counted (students, courses, faculty members, 
books, average tcacliing loads, unit expenditures, laboratory and classroom 
space pee student, and duties of aduiiiustcauve oiHcers), to the partial 
neglect of careful observation and logical analysis by observers of insight. 
Many aspects of secondary sdiools and higher institutions, as appraised 
by accrediting teams of obscrNCts, ace now tepotted at lease in part in 
qualitative rather dun statistical terms (including administrative organiza- 
tion, objccdvcs, curriculum, instructional medvods, evaluadve techniques, 
personnel and guidance policies, and student-faculty morale).*"® 

The investigator who plans to use direct observation of behavior as 
a research approach should realize that careful preparation and training 
arc necessary. In the catUet daj-s of the child-study movement die obser- 
vational metliod was popular, partly because it was thought that no special 
preparation or apparatus was needed; one simply watched the child and 
repotted what he saw. As on illustration of the thoroughness of training 
iccommended for observations of the introspective type, “it Is said that 
no observer who had performed less than to,ooo of the instrospectively 
controlled reactions was suitable to provide data fot published reseatch 
from Wundt’s laboratory. Some Americans, like CattcU, had the idea tlvat 
the minds of untrained observers might also be of interest to psychology, 
and later a bitter bttle quarrel on this im«cr developed."*®* 

SMALL-GROUP STUDY OR GROUP BEHAVIOR ANALYSIS*®* 

In studying small groups or in group-behavior analysis, much of the 
discussion of the preceding section of this chapter is pertinent, including 
the topics of particular aspects of behavior observed and recorded, non- 
participant and participant observation, instruments for observation, 
forms of recording, categories or units of behavior, time units for tal- 
lying responses, length of the observation period, scope in relation to 

'“Norman Burns, “Higher Education." Review of Educatiofml Research ai: 
375-85; October 1951. 

'"‘Edwin G. Borbg, “A History of Introspection." Psychological Dulleiin 50: 
169-89; Mav 19J3. 

'"'Michael Aigylt, The Stiewifit Study of Social Behavior. New Vorlt Philo- 
sophical Library, 1957. a39 p 

Roben F. Bales. Interaction Proetu Au^ysit. Cambridge, Mass.: Addison- 
Wesley Publishing Co.. 1950 103 p. 

Leland P Bradford and Jack R. Gibb. "Developments in Group Behavior in 
Adult Education.” Re\ieta of EdsuatiotsA Rtsearcb at; 233-47; June 1953. 
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number of subjects, training and reliability of the obser>"er, and interpre- 
tation of obscr\'arional data-'®* 

It b more time-consuming to study group-member interactioa by 
direct obser\'ation of a group in some artificial or lucural setting, as de- 
scribed in the preceding section. Large amounts of time are required to 
train judges or raten, tvho usually are more numerous than b true for 
sociometric or peer-group ratings. Direct observation b especially effec- 
tive, however, in investigations that deal with such areas as communica- 
tions and problem-solving. Many of the studies of group djTiamics in- 
clude some combination of observational and papcr-and-pencil techniques. 

Procedures and Instruments 

During the second half of the 1950*$, discussion and experimental 
aedvity concerned with group behavior continued at a vigorous rate, 
with further refinement of useful obserx'adonal methods and increased 
knowledge of variables operating to bias and dbtort the obserx'adons 


Dorwln Carw^Tighe and Alvin Zander. Group Dpnjryuet: Rueuch and Theory. 
Evanston, QL: Row, Peterson and Co^ 19J). 64} p. 

Leon Festin^, Stanley Schachier. and Kurt Back, Serial Presnret in InfemJ 
Groupt. Kew York: Harpu & Brothers, i^jo. 140 p. 

Erie F. Gardner and George G. Th^psc^ Serial RtUthru »nJ Motilt in 
Smalt Groupi. New York: Appl<(on*Ccocuty-Croica, ipjL is-vpa p. 

Harold Gueakow. Editor, Groupr, LeaJtttbip, and Men: Research in Human 
Relations, pjntbureh: Carnegie Preo, 19SI. in P* 

Paul Hare, Edgar F. Borgitta. and Robert F. Dales, Small Groupr. Srudiei in 
Social Intciactioa. New Y'ork: Alfred A. Knopf. 1955. xv*M p. 

George C Homans, The Human Group. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., igjo. 484 p. 

•Maty ^ Roseborough, *Xxperinwnul Studies of Small Groops.** Ptptboloptal 
Bulletin 50: 175-30J; July 1933. 

.Muzafer Sherif and -M. O. tvason. Group Relatiov at ibe CretrreaJt. New 
York; Harper & Brothers, 1933. Tui+}79 p. 

□oise C Snyder, The Supreme Co^ As a Small Group.’* Social Fereej 36: 
a3t-36; March 1938. 

F. L. Strodtbeck and A. P. Hare, “Bibiiograpby of Small Group Research, from 
1900 throuch «953." Soeiometrp 17; 107-78; .May iota- Includes 1407 items. 

F. ^odtbeck and Others, *SnuU Group Research." American Sociological 
Retie-a 19: 631-781; December 1954. 

Marvin Taylor and Harold t .MhicL "Research Toots: Obsening and Record- 
ing Group Behavior," in "Methodology of Educational Research." Revtev of Educa- 
tional Retearcb xt. 476-86; December 1957. 

Herbert A. Thelen, Djtiannci of Groupt at Work. Chicago: The University of 
Oitcago Press. 1934. 379 p. 

Herliert A. Thclen, "Educacimal Dysuinks, Theory and Research." foumaJ of 
Social lifuet 6: 1-96, 1930. 

\Vil!um A. Van Til and Oibers, "Research on Human Relations and Programs 
of Actkui." Retieia of EJucttional ^teareb aj: 885-t83: October 1933. 

Alvin Zander. "Sjatemitic Ohaervatkm of S^ll Face^o-Facc Groups." Re- 
learcb MethoJt in Social Rtlttiont. Edited iMaiae Jahoda and Others. New York; 
Di)dea Press. 1931. p. 513-38. 

Alvin Zander, op. cit, p. 313-38. 
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thcmiclvcs. A number of investigations have been concerned with locat- 
ing and studying variables affecting group-member interaction; for 
example, a conceptual framework for observing both tlie social structure 
and the interaction witliin classroom groups (problem-solving, authority- 
leadership, power, friendship, personal presdge, sex, and privileges). Otlier 
studies have dealt with administrative and leadership rcladonsliips w-idiin 
an established, lueiarchal oigaiuzation, utilizing scales winch produce 
sociometric data, and with peer- and self-ratings. TItese techniques 
are useful in obtaining intimate data about intragroup relations which 
are not easily accesdhlc to the observer’s eye or to oilier forms of paper- 
and-pcncil tests. 

The development and refinement of sociomctric instruments arc 
illustrated by a variety of studies: rcladonship between sociomctric 
choices of preschool-age children and criteria of social behavior; a 
picture sociomctric test for use with preschool-agc children, utilizing 
large photographs of children in the same group and several oral socio- 
metric-type questions; relationship between choices of friends and such 
variables (observed by a group of sophisdeated judges in tivo-minute 
segments) as associative play, friendly approach, conversauon, hostile 
interaction, attention, and no response; and development of social-re- 
ladons instnimencs or scales which provide indexes of an individual’s 
social-relations status in a group and indexes of social-group structure. 
Some of the activity in this area has been concerned with problems other 
than the development of new sociometric instruments: reliability and 
validity of the sociometric-type test in a variety of military, industrial, 
and educational settings, relations between sociomctric choice and per- 
ceived similarity and dissimilarity; measures of prestige as revealed by a 
sociomctric-typc questionnaire and an anthropological field-worker’s 
racings; number of choices to be allotted the subject, in the construction 
of sociometric tests; ways of analyzing and charting or mapping the 
results of sociometric tests; and social growth of a group over a period of 
time, as revealed by tesc-retest sodomecric data.*''^ 

Illustrative Studies and Problem Areas 

Varied illustrations’" of group-behavior studies may be listed in 
outline form, classified according to the problem area represented: 

Communications: direction of remarks between members of the group 
in leaderless and in trainer-dominated sessions; relationship between the 

’“‘Man in Taylor and Ilarold C. Mioel, ep. tit. 
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t}’pe of pirticlpadon in a smaU-group discussion and feelings of satisfaction: 
emotional rcjponsireness, as measufcd by a paper-aad-pencil technique and by 
observation of the group 

Group problem-solving: cHeedveness of group versus individual problem* 
solving, detelopmenr of critena for mejsutiag e^eedveaess, and the process 
of group problem-solving 

OsnfonTuty behavior: amount of agreement benveen group participants 
la discussion, and effect of simulated group discussion or of a tape recording 
of a smubted group in producing confornucy 

Sodal-emodonal climate; use of rating liumiments and scales to assess 
t^e quality of social acceptance in a classroom, condstency of teacher behavior 
in the area of social-emotional climate, “esprit de corps" and “group effective- 
ness” components of morale, and group cohesiveness 

Role behavior: structuring over a period of time of initially informal 
groups, role differentiation by the various members of a group, and relation 
benxeen leadership, foUowershlp, and friendstup in a group 

Assessment and selection: use of group techniques in selection and train- 
ing of candidates for critical jobs, primary through development of situa- 
tional usis that yield data relevant to prediction of individual performances 
on a jobs > functional obsen'acion room for studying small groups, including 
comfort and space requirements, needs of research staff, visiting spectators, 
and the design of the esperimenul room; utility of leaderlcss-group discus- 
sions for evaluating leadership behavior; and factors affecting the validity 
of the judgmese of assessors, polaang to a consensus 0/ judges* ratings foe 
valid results. 

Bibliographical and Summarizing Reponi 

Helpful bibliographical and summarizing tools for the subject of 
group behavior are available: 

A bibliography of small-group research for the period from 1900 through 
19;], including 1407 itenu”* 

A summary and interpretation of 169 experimental studies of small groups, 
covering the topics of contrasts and comparisons between the behavior of 
groups and individuals, maiupubtion of social-strucTure variables important 
to group functioning (authority rcUtiomhips), effect of cultural variables 
(sharing of values and goab in a group), nunipulauon of situational con- 
ditions (such as group task, size of group, communication networks), and 
personality variables affecting group bchavioc**' 

A 94-itcm bibliography and summary of the research literature on group 
behavior for the period of vhe early ipjo’s, covering the topics of trends in 
small-group research, development in methodology, leader st}'le and group 
acmospherc, communication in small groups, interpersonal perceptions, ti:e 
'‘*r. L. Stradibeck ami A. P. Haie, ep, ea. 

U. Rouborough, op. eu. 
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decision-making process, emotional factors io group interaction, group size 
and the large meeting, and leadership and human-relations training'®* 

A bibliography of 6a items and summary, dealing with the research tools 
for observing and recording group behavior, under the topics of measurement 
of group-membership interaction, sodometric instruments, direct observa- 
tional techniques, communications, group problem-solving, conformity, social- 
emotional climate, role behavior, and assessment and selection.'®* 

Next Steps 

During the latter half of the 1950’s, improvements and refinement 
in small-group study were marked by icplication of earlier investigations, 
development of mathematical models, interdisciplinary research, and 
expenditure of large amounts of money for long-range studies in natural 
settings, as in the military services and in industry. Further progress in 
group tiieorj' and methodology will depend on continuous development 
of more rigorous techniques of locating and measuring variables connected 
with group characteristics and group stniccure, a closer relationship be- 
tween theory and data-gathering, and greater uniformity in semantics or 
terminology.*'® 

THE CIunCAL-INCIDENT TECHNIQUE”* 

The critical-incident technique is a set of procedures for collecting 
direct observations of human behavior in such a way as to facilitate their 
potential usefulness in solving practical problems and in developing broad 
psychological principles, with emphasis on observed incidents possessing 
special significance and meeting systematically defined criteria. An in- 
cident IS any observable human activity sufficiently complete in itself 
to permit inferences and predictions about the person performing the 
act. To be considered critical, an incident must occur in a situation 
where die purpose or intent of the act seerru fairly clear to the observer 

'“’Ldand P. Bradford and Jack It. Gibb, ofi. eit. 

'“"AJarvm Tajlor and Harold E. Mnzel, op, eit. 

•"John E. Corbally, Jr, “The Okical Incident Technique and Educational 
Research." Educational Ratareb BuRedn jj. March 14, iqsfi. 

John C rianagan, “The Critical Incident Technique." Piyehological Bulletin 
Ji' JuJv 1954. 

D. \Vvlls Goodrich and Donald S Boomer. “Some Concepu about Therapeutic 
Intcncntions with Hyperaggressive Children Part i." Social Catetcork 391 207-13; 
April :95s. CntJcal-iiJcidcnt icchniqiK. 

Ixwis B, Mathew. “The Cnuca] Incidau Technique in Educational Evalua- 
tion.” Journal of Cdueational Reteereb 49: 591-983 April 1956. 
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and where iu consequences are sufficiendy dednitc CO ieai'c litdc doubc 
concerning its effects. 

Examples 

The origin of the critical-inddcnt technique may be found in time- 
sampling studies of recreational activities, controlled observation tests, 
and anecdotal records, although the method as such may be regarded 
as an outgrouth of studies in the Aviation Psycholog)' Program of the 
United States Army Air Forces in World War 11 . Illustrations of tiiesc 
studies include an analysis of the specific reasons for failure in learning 
to fly, reasons for the failures of bombing missions, critical requirements 
of combat leadership, disorientation while dying, and factual incidents 
as a basis for research on the design of instruments and controls and the 
arrangement of these within the cockpit; other investigations have sought 
to determine critical requirements for the work of an ofiiccr in the 
United States Air Force, a commercial airline pilot, research personnel 
on a particular project, hourly wage employees in an industry, and for 
many other specific occupational groups or activities. 

An example of the critical-incident technique is found In an analysis 
of approximately a, 000 responses revealing attitudes of students and 
adults in terms of excellent and poor citizenship, in that the study is a 
process of analyzing free responses to critical-incidents questions on 
citizenship, classified under rp categories.*** 

Procedures and Applications 

Tile five steps*** in the critical-incident procedure arc as follows: 

I. Determination of the general aim of the actiiity, in the form of a brief 
statement from the authorities In the field that expresses in simple terms diose 
objectives to wtuch most people would agree 

a. Development of plans and spccificadons for collecting factual incidents 
regarding the aoitity, with the insmicdoru to the penons reporting their 
observations suied as specifically as possible with respect to the standards 
used in evaluating and classifying the observed behavior 

j. Collection of data, with the incident reported in an interview or written 
up by the observer lumsclf, so as to be objective and include all relevant details 

***Clti/enship Education Pro|rct, Contmt Arulyiit Mamut- Oassifieation 
Svjtejn lot Aa^fxf cl Jiesxitsaff iir Ftauf Qaatkias on Ciiiieaship, PuhlictUita So. 

9- New York: Yeachen College, Culumbta University, lejo. 51 p. 

Citirenvhip Education Project, BuJJmft Bttlrr Prosrjmr in Ciliiftsl'ip. New 
\ork: Teachers College, ColumW* University, ie|8. Mo p. Describes the nature of 
ihe^ro^ect ani^the techniques for planning and promoting die program at the 

‘“John C. Flanagan, op. oil. 
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4, Analysis of data, in the form of an cffecdvc summary and description 
which can be used for practical purposes 

5. Interpretation and reporting of the statement of the requirements of the 
activity, indicating both limitatioos and values of the results. 

The nvo basic principles of the critical-inddcnt technique may be 
summarized concisely as follows: 

I. Reporting of facts regarding behavior is preferable to the collection 
of interpretations, ratings, aod ojuniotts based on general impressions. 

a. Reporting should be limited to those behaviors whicli, according to 
competent observers, make a significanc contribution to the activity. 

Applications of the critical-incident procedure have been made in the 
following arcas;“* 

I. Measures of typical performance (criteria) 

а. Measures of proficiency (standard samples) 

3. Training 

4. Selection and classification 

;. Job design and purification 

б. Operating procedures 

7. Equipment design 

8. Motivation and leadership (aidnidcs) 

9. Counseling and psychotherapy. 

Use in Education 

In applying the ctitical-mcidtm technique to education, it is essential 
to include the following aspects: observation of on-the-job behavior, 
evaluation of significant success or lack of success in meeting the aims 
of the job, reporting incidents which led to marked success or failure 
in meeting t!ic aims of the job. and treatment of the data in such inci- 
dents so as to isolate and caregorize the critical elements of t!ie job. 
It should also be kept in mind that the technique was originally intended 
to study men at work on machines (including airplanes, scientific 
instruments, and assembly lines), whereas in the field of education men 
arc studied as they work with men, involving human interaction and a 
number of variables. Tlicrcforc, certain cautions arc significant:”® 

I. The use of the critical-incident technique in educational research should 
be restricted to studies of situations with limited complexity. 

“•John C. Cotbally. Jr, pp. eU. 
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2. In designing a research project in which the cricical-inddene technique 
is to be applied, great care must be taken to insure that the problem Is one 
in which aims and outcomes can be recogiuzcd by various competent observers 
with both validity and reliability. 

3. Reports of critical-incident studies must stress that the technique is 
not designed to discriminate between several tj'pcs of behavior with regard 
to their criticalness, except to iitdicate that some behaviors are critical and 
others are noocridcaL 

4. Efforts should be made to improve the method, but its use should not 
be discouraged because it seems to possess elements of subjeedv-ity. 

3. In reporting research using this method, great care must be taken to 
make clear the meaning of such terms as critical element, critical incUent, or 
noneritical elements. 

6. In view of the problems arising from the choice of observers and the 
interpretadon of observers’ reports, it is likely that the team approach can 
provide more fruitful results than can the in<Uvidual approach. 

In the area of educational evaluation, the cridcal-incidenc Technique 
is thought to have cenain values not obtainable by other techniques of 
measurement: 

1. Adequate colUedon of critical incidents pbces categories of human 
behavior on an empirical base, thus providing for greater validity for any 
subsequent measuring instrument 

2. CoUecdons of cridcal incidents provide realistic bases for any of a 
variety of evaluation techniques, although the incidents do not of themselves 
comprise a measurement instrument 

3. The critical inddents themselves can frequently serve as a source for 
the raw material out of which evaluadon items are constructed, since inddents 
expressed in the words of the students may overcome the tendency dthcr to 
over- or under-shoot the levd of the prospective examinees. 


ACTION OR CCMJPERATIVE RESEARCH*" 

Action research (or co-operative research or co-operative-action 
research), as comparatively new terminology, has appeared in the litera- 
ture primanly since the midpoint of the present century’, although 
teachers have been urged for many yean to be more consistent con- 
sumers of research and to conduct appropriate studies as 3 means of 
improving instruction. The term operatioiul resejrcb sometimes has 
appeared as a s}'non)'m for action research. Such research in the schools 

•‘•Lewii B. .Mjvhew. op. eit. 

»*’An<xiition for jiupenivion «n<t Curriculum Dvvviopmenf. Rciearcb for 
Currieulunt Imprctmsent, jjj; Yearbook. Washin^on: The Auodiiioa, i???. 
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4. Analysis of data, in the form of an effective summary and description 
which can be used for practical purposes 

5. Interpretation and reporting of the statement of the requirements of the 
activity, indicating both limitations and Values of the results. 

The rwo basic principles of the cridcal-incidcnt technique may be 
summarized concisely as follows: 

r. Reporting of facts regarding behavior is preferable to the collection 
of interpretanons, radngs, and oj^ons based on general impressions. 

2. Reporting should be limited to those behaviors which, according to 
competent observers, maVe a significant contribudon to the activity. 

Applications of the critical-incident procedure have been made in the 
following arcas;*“ 

I. Measures of typacal performance (ctitetia) 

a. Measures of pioiicicncy (sundard samples) 

3. Training 

4. Selection and classification 

5. Job design and purification 

d> Operating procedures 

7. Equipment design 

8. Motivation and leadership (atdrudes) 

9. Counseling and psychotherapy. 

Use in Education 

In applying the critical-incident technique to education, it is essential 
to include the following aspects, observation of on-the-job behavior, 
evaluation of significant success ot lack of success in meeting the aims 
of the job, reporting incidents which led to marked success or failure 
in meeting the aims of the job, and treatment of the data in such inci- 
dents so as to isolate and categorize the critical elements of the job. 
It should also be kept in mind that the technique was originally intended 
to study men at work on machines (including airplanes, scientific 
instruments, and assembly lines), wheceas in the field of education men 
are studied as they work with men, involving human interaction and a 
number of variables. Therefore, certain cautions are significanf**® 

!. The use of the critical-incident technique in educstional research should 
he cMCricced to studies of ucuations with Uouted complexity. 

John E. Corbally, Jr., op. cii. 
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2. In designing a research project in which the crirical-Inddeni technique 
is to be applied, great care must be taken to insure that the problem is one 
in u hich aims and outcomes can be recognized by various competent observers 
with both validity and rciiabilitj’. 

3. Reports of cridcal-incidcnt studies must stress that the technique is 
not designed to discriminate between several types of behavior w4th regard 
to their criticalness, except to indicate that some behaviors are critical and 
oriiers are noncridcal 

4. EiTorts should be made to improve the method, but its use should not 
be discouraged because it seems to possess elements of subjectivity. 

5. tti repotting research tiring this method, great care must be taken to 
make clear the mcaiung of such terms as criiieji elewent, critical ineiJent, or 
noncritical elements. 

6 . In view of the problems arising from the choice of observers and the 
interpretanon of observers' reports, it is likely that the team appiroach can 
provide more fruitful results thin can the individual approach. 

In the area of educational evaluation, the crirical*incidenc technique 
Is thought to have certain values not obtainable by other techniques of 
measurement:"* 

I. Adequate collection of critical incidents places categories of Imman 
behavior on an empirical base, thus providing for greater validity for any 
subsequent measuring instrument. 

a. Collections of critical incidents provide realistic bases for any of a 
variety of evaluation techniques, although the inddenis do not of themselves 
comprise a measurement instrument. 

3. The critical incidents themselves can frequently serve as a source for 
the raw material our of u hich evaluation items are constructed, rince incidents 
expressed in the words of the students may overcome the tendency either to 
over- or undcr-shoot the level of the prospective examinees. 


ACTION OR COOPERATIVE RESErVRCH"' 

Action research (or co-operative research or co-opcraiivc-action 
research), as comparadvely new lenninology, has appeared in the litera- 
ture primarily since the midpoint of the present centur)*, although 
teachers have been urged for many yca» to be more consistcni con- 
sumers of research and to conduct appropriate studies as a means of 
improving instruction. The tcim operational rrsearcb sometimes has 
appeared as a s)-non)-m for action research. Such research in the schools 

“*Ltvvu B. Mjjhcw. op. eh. 

'"Associjiion lor Sopenision and Currtculam Development, Ketfareb fet 
Curriculum i»;proiT»ne7U. 195; Yeatbook. Wariiington: The /Vssocuboa, »9J7. 
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is an attempt to provide investigational procedures suitable for study and 
solution of school problems in relation to the total situation, and is a 
program to be conducted by teachers as part of their teaching activity, 
usually with the advice and co-operation of research specialists. 

Characteristics and Procedures 

The social psychology and group dynamics of action-research pro- 
grams are based on the concept of bringing about desirable change 
step by step through group participation. In the early stage of a co- 
operative project, the role of participating observer separates study of 
the problem from possible fear of any change which might be required 
by the findings or recommendations. In later stages, participation as a 
member of the group identifies the individual with the project and 
develops attitudes favorable to support of the findings and recom- 
mendations. 

Certain differences in emphasis have characterized basic or funda- 
mental research (outlined below), as compared with action studies or 
programs:*” 


350 p, Etp(ciaU)r Alinhew D. Miles, "Human Rcladons in Cooperauve BcKireh,” 
p 187-116, 

A CempTtbtiuivt Bibllosraphy on Optratiom Rtieareh, through igfS with Sup- 
plmttni far I9^^. New YocU; John VVdey & Soiw, (938. 199 p. 

Stephen At Cocey, Action Rtuareh to Improve School Rraetieet. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia UniversK)’, 1933. xiii+i6> p. 

Stephen Al Corey. "Implications of Cooprraave-Accion Research for Teacher 
Education,” Eighth Yearhook of the American Astociatwn of CoUegts far Teacher 
Education Onconca, N. Y.- The Association. i9Sf. p 164-71. 

Bernard R Corman, "Action Research A Teaching or s Research Mecliod?" 
in "Alcchodology of Educational Research." Renew of Educational Research a?: 
544-47; December 1957. 

Anhur W, Toshay and Others, Children's Social Values: An Action Research 
Study. New York, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1954 313 p 

Harold L. Hodglunson, “Action Reseatch— A Ctttltjue.” Journal of educational 
Sociology 31: 137-53, December 1957 

Ernest J. AlcCorinicU, Huntm Engmeerittg. New York. AIcGtaw-Hill Book Co- 
'«7- 467 P- 

Aaron H, Passow and Others, Tridtdng Cterrsculum Leaders for Cooptrauve 
Research. New York Teachers College, Colombia Unneraity, 1955. 158 p. 

Abraham Shumsky, “Action Research and Alodem Man.” Educational Theory 
8 17-34. January 1958. 

William A. Van TJ and Others, “Research on Human Relations and Programs 
of Action” Re-Jevs of Educational Keteareb 23: 185-385; October 1953. 

Kenneth D. AVann, “Action Rcseaicb in Schools." Reia'eui of Educational 
Rdseareb 13 337-45; October 1953. 

"'Carter V. Good and Dou^as E Scales, op. fir., p. S83-84. 

Stephen M. Corey, “Fundamental Research, Action Research and Educational 
Practices," Growing Foints in Education^ Rateareb. AVashington: American Educa- 
tional Research Association, 1949. p, 161-65. 
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1. Formulation of new generalizations, explanatory principles, and scientific 
theories or la%v$ that go beyond the populations and situadoos represented, 
\tith the cxpectadon that some other person w-ill bring about improremenc in 
praedee. 

2. High value placed on sampling procedures as a basis for generalizadons. 

3. Careful plaiming in advance of the inresdgadon and adherence to the 
design of the study throughout the project with the reporting done in suificient 
detail to permit repeddon of the study. 

4- Desirability of technical training or equipment which frequendy in- 
volves stadsdcal, sampling, testing, or experimental procedures. 

5. Judgment of the quality of the intesdgadon based on the possibility of 
generalizing the methods and findings beyond the sample and situadon studied, 
thus adding to the body of Lnowiedge in the pardcular field. 

The contrasting major emphases in action research are as follows: 

j. Usually stemming from an urgent pracdcal or felt need, with a goal of 
applicadon of results and improvement of practice in the particular setting 
where the group or invesugator works, through processes of group planning, 
execution, and evaluation (by both research specialists and volunteer or by 
participants}. 

a. Interest in the particular subjecu investigated rather than in the toul 
theoretical population represented by the sample under stud)'. 

3. A developmental design, with the hypothesis and method subject to 
modification duriog the course of the action program, and witli due considera- 
tion of all interdependent groups concerned in any changes to be made. 

4. Desirability of training in concepts of group dynamics as background 
for co-operative study of practical problems, with the guiding ihcot)* that 
of human interaction by which change is cither facilitated or resisted, and with 
frequent diiEcultics of interaction widi the particular community by way of 
choice of problem areas, specific foimubtion of the problem, selection of 
procedures, presentation of findings, and application to practices. The scien- 
tists or scholars in their role of democratic leaders stimulate and develop the 
talents of the group, and train and supervise the participants in the project. 

5. Determination of the value of the action project in terms of the extent 
to which methods and findings nuke possible improvement in practice in a 
particular situation and realization of social and educational purposes. 

A Teaching or a Research Method?’** 

Questions have been raised as to whether action research is a new 
jnvcstigationaf method or a fonn of in-servicc training for school workers. 
Some writers contrast co-operative or action research with so-called 
traditional or fundamental research, as outlined above, wltilc other per- 

w Qenurd R. Conmo. op. cit. 
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sons make a distinction on the basis of the kinds of problems investigated, 
adaptability of the findings to real atuations, motivation of tlic workers, 
kinds of generalizations sought, intrinsic value of the investigation to 
the practitioner, and the individual who docs the research (as sum- 
marized above in part). It is doubtful that any of these distinctions, even 
though significant, provides the foundations for new methodology in 
terms of a new way of organizing or analyring phenomena, so as to lead 
to the development and testing of new hypotheses (or to improved 
methods of testing old hypotheses). In other words, the major contribu- 
tion of action or co-operative research is to in-service training and stim- 
ulation of teachers rather than as a basic research methodology paralleling 
the historical, descriptive-survey, experimental, case-clinical, and de- 
velopmental techniques. All of these fundamental methods of investi- 
gation are available for co-operadvc research on the part of field workers, 
with the assistance of research specialists. Probably the descriptive-survey 
approaches are more common in action programs; to cite a specific 
example in a social field: 

This is an account of an unusual social-action and sociological research 
project conducted in a community of t),ooo in the Piedmont region in 
Alabama, a project made possible by a grant to University of Alabama 
sociologists for the purposes of studying the processes of a communiry self- 
survey in health. The major pan of the volume is devoted to description and 
explanation of the self-survey events, presented as an appbeation of com- 
munity status-structure analyris to a relatively specific action problem and as 
a demonstration of the advantages of studying social process through partici- 
pation in action actiritics. spedfically through paiucipation in the community 
self-survey.*” 

Contributions and Next Steps 

Many of the reports of action studies include statements 10 the effect 
that teachers have found cherished prejudices challenged, leadership 
developed, lines of communication made dearer, interest m research en- 
gendered, curriculum change facilitated, and success in incorporating 
the action approach both in the training of teachers and in the teaching 
of public-school classes. These statements suggest an emphasis on 
problem-solving in teacher education and in instruction as an important 
contribution for co-operative or action research to make. The action- 
rcscarch movement developed as a result of the partial failure of educa- 

*” Quoted from review bv Warren A Peterson. American Journal of Soeiohgy 

39J'94i January ioj6, of Solon T. Kimball and Marion Pearsall, The Tatladega 
Story: A Studv in Community Proexss. Universi^. Ala.t University of Alabama 
Press. 1054 - xx»i-l-ij 9 p. 
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dooal research to play a significant role 10 changing practice and as a 
means of avoiding the separation of facts and values^ 

Certain problems or difficulties in conducting acnon or co-operative 
studies have included the reluctance of teachers to undertake research 
because of their concept of formal research, lack of time to conduct 
studies, difficulty of commurucation, and inadequate training for re- 
search activities. Suggestions for fadlicating co-operative investigation 
have mentioned the need for a climate in the schools favorable to study 
and experimentation, vays to provide rime for teachers to participate, 
and leadership and consultative help for the uorkers. In involving field 
VI orkers more directly in programs of co-operative investigation, it will 
require time and effort to acquire the necessary tools and techniques of 
inquiry for sound research. TTie need for this training presents a real 
challenge to programs of teacher education. A second challenge relates 
to tlie amount and quality of co-operative research by tcachcrs-collegc 
personnel themselves, which should be stimulated in several ways:'** 
I. To value and reward this Q'pe of study within the institution itself 
a. To provide staff members with the research and professional literature, 
and with facilities for meeting together on their problems 
]. To provide expert assistance in research methodology 

4. To recruit staff members with an experimental attitude toward their 
wotk and a w'illingncss to conduct research to improve it 

5. To provide appropriate experience in doctoral programs in the pro- 
cedures of co-opcnmo-icdoa research. 

QUANTITATIVE OR CONTENT ANALYSIS OF 
DOCUMENTARY MATERIALS*-* 

Like historical research, quantitative or content analysis of docu- 
mentary materials uses as sources the collections of records already in 
existence. TliC survey t)'pc of documentary analysis c.xprcsscs the results 

Stephen M. Corey, “Iinplicarions of Cooperatiie-Aetion Research for Teacher 
Educatlnn.” op. eh. 

*’* William .M. Alexander and Others. The Curriculum; Organlaation and De- 
velopment,” Reiiew of EJueitiorul Rtjenrb 14: 191-161; June igja. 

Frank Auld, Jr, and CdwarJ J. Aluiray, 'Guntent-Anal^u Studio of Psjcho- 
tbtrapy." PijcLolosIcJ DiCIetin fxs J77-95;*S<tKcmbcf «»J5. 

AliJton L, Bjrr<>n. "A Cooienr AimHm of Jnrergroup Jfutnor." Amcricjn Soei»- 
fe^iVa/ Rniev tjs 8^4: February 195J. 

Bernard Berclion, Conieru Aruljm im Comnnenicjtion Reteireb, CUncoc, Ilia 
Free Press, lo;:. no p. 

Bernard Ikrelson and .M. Jinewict, Re*itr in rubUe Opinion mJ Cornmnniti- 
tion. Glencoe. IIU Free Press. 19)1. xi+6ii p. 

Oiiacnahip Educiuon I’rujeci, Comem timlfA .\tjniuJ; Oasai/ication S>uem for 
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in quantitative terms, and in the studies of an earlier period ^vas con- 
cerned with counting and frequencies radicr tlian with the meaning 
or message within the documents analyzed. The investigator in this area 
must deal with problems of locating or bringing together an appropriate 
collection of documents, of determining what characteristics to count 
or measure, and of defining the aspects selected for study. 

Earlier Studies 

An earlier form of quantitative or content analysis used textboohs 
as sources, dealing with such frequencies or measures as: sentence length, 
word difficulty, pictures, tables, exercises for pupils, content topics and 

Anilj-sis of Responses to Tour Questions on Citizenship. Publicition No. 9- New 
York Teachers College, Columbia Unhersiry. 1950, ft p. 

Edgar Dale and Otliers, Media and Education. Fifty-third Yearbook of the 
National Society foi the Study of Education, Part t. Otscago; The Utihetsity of 
Chicago Press, 19J4. x-f ago p. 

Leonard \V. Doob, Public Opiti'on and Prepasanda, New York: Henry Holt 
and COn <948. tii-l-doo p. 

Leon Fesu^r and Daniel Kau. op. cit., p. 419-70. 

Carter V. Good and Douglas E. States, op. fit, p. 667-77- 

William J. Goode and Paul K. Haw. op. eit, p. jaj-)©. 

Walter Hirseh, “The Image of the &ieniist ia lienee Fietioai A Content 
Analyiis." American Journal of Sociology 6}: 506-ta; March 1978. 

Cheater L, Hunt, 'The Treatment of ‘Race* in Beginning Sociology Textbooks." 
Sociology and Social Retearch 77- a77-84: March-ApHl 197 1. 

Marie Jahoda and Others, op. fit, p. 175-44, 739 -^. 

Solon T. Kimball and Marion Pearsall. “Exent Analysis at an Approach to Com- 
munity Study." Sffidi Poreet 74: 7^7: October 1975. 

Harold b Lassxvell, Nathan Leites. and Others, Language of Polliict. New York- 
Stewart Co., 1949. vii+798 p. 

Donald V. McGranahaiu “Content Analysis of the Mass Media of Communica- 
tion,” Reiearch Meibodi in SociJ Relations. Edited by Marie Jahoda and Others. 
New York Dryden Press, 1951. p. J79-6o- 

Nathaniel B. McMiUian. An Amdysit of Reponal Items in the Content of South- 
ern Stale Education Aitociaiion fournaSt, 1975-49. Bulletin of the Bureau of School 
Sen'ice, Vol. 13, No. 4. Lexingcon Umsersity of Kentucky. June 1951. 91 p. 

Henry J. Otto and Donald McDonald. “Learning Matenals." Revtevj of Educa- 
tional Retearch ai- aao-id, June 1951. 

J. Galen Saylor and Otiurs, “Curriculum Planning and Development.” Revievi 
of Educational Retearch ty: 177-704, June 1957. 

Robert C. Sorenson and Theodore C. Sorensen, “A Proposal for the Use of 
Content Analysis Evidence in Literary Infringement Cases.” Social Forces 37 162-67; 
March 1977. 

Man-in Spiegelman, Carl Terwdligtr. and Franklin Fearing, “The Reliability of 
Agreement in Content Analyw" and “The Content of Comics; Goals and Means to 
Goals of Comic Strip Cliaractecs.” foumal of Social Psychology 77: 177-87, 189-103; 
May 19!). 

T. D. Weldon, The Vocabtdary of Pofittes. Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1953. 
199 p. 

Ralph K. White, Vehie-Analytis: The Nature and Use of the Method. New 
York: Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues, Columbia Unltersity, 
1951. 87 p. 
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space allotment, grade placement or difficulty of material, and vocabulary' 
load. Although many of these earlier analyses of textbooks were re- 
garded as mechanical, they proved valuable in textbook-wridng and 
in instruction, as in using standard word lists to select the vocabulary 
appropriate for a certam age group or grade level. 

Many of the earlier content analyses of documentary materials 
dealt stiffi bodies of literature larger than a collection of a dozen or 
nt 0 textbooks. Such studies and textbook analyses were used extensively 
in curriculum development, based on die hypothesis tltat knowledge 
most frequently applied (or appearing in the literature) should be 
included in the instructional program. In the earlier analyses of relatively 
large bodies of literature, illustradte topics and sources are as follows: 
major fields of human concern, in terms of topics covered in periodical 
literature; column-inches of space devoted to topics in newspapers; 
distribution of space to topics in the volumes of a standard encyclopedia; 
topics covered in a weekly news magazine; dudes and traits of a 
good citizen, as emphasized in newspaper editorials and magazine ardcics 
on cidzenship; dvic and social shortcomings idendfied in the editorials 
of newspapen and magazines; shortcomings in the written English of 
adults, as revealed in letters written for newspaper publlcadon; and 
mathemadcs used in popular science, based on analysis of magazines and 
books. 

Other earlier content analyses have been based upon specimens of 
child or adult usage or perfortnatice, including children's composlduns 
and test papers, social letters, and other specimens of usage or perform- 
ance. \'ocabu]aiy analysis has made possible basic word lists helpful in 
textbook-writing and in grade pbeement of curriculum materials. Error 
studies in such areas as reading, language usage, arithmede, spelling, and 
wridng have been useful In remedial and developmental aspects of in- 
struedon. 

In interpredng frequency’ analyses of documcncaiy materials, impor- 
tant quesdons of permanent values and social significance arise. Fre- 
quency’ of appearance of a topic or interest in the current literature may 
reflect only the passing fancy 0/ the average reader rather than an 
appropriate goal or aim in improving interests and activities. In any 
given year the name of the leading batter in baseball or the most 
popular TV star probably will appear more frequently in the periodical 
literature than the names of George Washington or Thomas Jefferson. 
In interpreting error studies, as a basis for teaching the child, we need 
to know why he made certain mistakes and what objeedves he should 
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be able to attain, if w e are to develop a sound psychology of learning. 
Studies of frequency of usage and errors may lead to overemphasis on 
very limited aspects of the child’s activities and difficulties, and may 
fail to recogni2e even more important aspects of learning by way of 
purpose, interest, satisfaction, and emotional adjustment. 

New Theory and Technique 

The content analyses since approximately 1940 represent a more 
complex and subtle type of study, which should be differentiated from 
the rather mechanical and simple sutisdcal studies of frequencies made 
during the 1920’s and i9}o’s. As early as 1940, questions were being 
asked concerning a new type of concent analysis; for example, analysis 
of propaganda in films, radio, and print in relation to responses elicited, 
and truth or falsity. 

Especially since 1950, the comple-x content analyses have had little 
relation to the simple textbook analyses of the 1920’s and >930'$, as 
illustrated by Berelson's survey of several hundred titles in the area of 
content analysis.*** According to his findings, the content of communi- 
cation includes that body of meanings through symbols (verbal, musical, 
pictorial, plastic, and gestural) which makes up the communication itself. 
Content analysis has been used to investigate such diverse topics as 
the following: the slogans of May Day propaganda in the U.S.S.R., 
dominant images in Shakespeare's plays, values in American plays as 
compared with German plays of the same period, treatment of minority 
ethnic groups in short stories published in popular magazines, comparison 
of newspapers and radio and their treatment of a sensational murder case, 
manner in which morion pictures reflect popular feelings and desires, 
similarities and differences in the political symbob that come to the 
attention of people in the major powxr states, and intelligence data 
secured from analysis of enemy propaganda. 

A method for describing quantitatively and objectively any kind 
of verbal data (propaganda and public-opinion materials, autobiographies, 
clinical interviews, letters, conversational records, and other devices of 
personality study) includes appropriate consideration of emotional 
dynamics and certain psychological factors on which data can be 
obtained — hostility, self-approval, social perception (stereo-types), self- 
picture and ego-ideal, areas of frustration, and ability to take another’s 
viewpoint.*** 

“’Bernard Bcrclson, Conitra Andysis ni Qomntumciuon Research, op. eit. 

“‘Ralph K. White, op. eit. 
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With tlie ad\cnc of sound recording of intcr\’icws, content-analysis 
studies of psychotherapy became quite common. These studies of psj-cho- 
therapy may be divided into three general classes: methodological in- 
vestigations, in which the aim was primarily to develop measures; 
descriptive studies of cases; and theorcDcaUy guided studies of therapy, 
that is, investigations of cause-and-effcct relationships.’^’ 

Newspaper reading may be analyzed in terms of five tj'pes or 
classes of content: public affairs (delayed reward), human interest (im- 
mediate reward), comics, iltustradons, and advertising. In relation to 
these five classes of content. The Continuing Study of ^evspaper 
Reading, a series of Icadcnhip surveys made under the sponsorship of 
the Advertising Research Foundation, shows the following general pat- 
terns in newspaper reading:”* 

Comics, illustrations, and human interest are often read by more than 
half the readers. 

Comics, illustrations, and human interest almost invariably have more 
readers for more items than public affairs or adverdsemencs. 

Most newspapers have fewer comics, iUustradom, and human-interest 
items than public-affairs articles or advertisements. For example, many news- 
papers publish two to four times as nvany public-affairs udcles as human- 
interest items. 

Few public-affairs ardelcs and few advertisements are read by more than 
half the readers. About t public-affairs article in 10 may be read by more than 
50 per cent of a sample of readers. 

Some newspapers are more successful than others in attracting readers 
to different classes of content. Family newspapers in small cities, for example, 
may have more readership of articles alraut local public affairs but less 
readership for comic strips than metropolitan dailies. 

In analyzing the content of radio (and TV), common classifications”’ 
of programs arc as follows: 

Enttnammcnt't)'pe 

Music programs— popular and dance, semiclassical and classical, old 
familiar and u'cscem 

Drama programs — daytime serial or domestic, mystery, comedy 
Variety programs — quiz, spons. itmceilancous 

Inforiiudon-iype 

News and commcnutoti 
Farm 

Humemaking 

Frank AuU, lr_ an,l nduanl J. Murray, «p. eil, 

Dlgir Dale and Othen, op. tit., p. tjr-jS. 

p. }9f-}04. 
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Oiicntation-typc 
Religious 
Talks 

Forums and panels. 

Illustrative Studies 

To begin with TV, an analysis of television programs is classified 
under seventeen headings: news, weather, public issues, public events, 
institutional, information, religion, drama, dance, music, fine arts, variety, 
personalities, quiz-stunts-contest, sports, homemaking, and children’s 
programs.'** 

Other examples of content analysis since 1950 are as follows: 

An analysis of Journals published by state education associations, foe 
the purpose of locating materials contributing to regional improvement, in 
terms of criteria relating to: a point of view of regionalism instead of 
uaditional sectionalism; awareness of the South as a region; ample natural 
and human resources-, deficiency of technological skill, capital wealth, 
and institutional services; waste of resources; a plan or program for 
alleviating a problem or relieving a deficiency; and progress in the 
direction of regional improvement.'** 

An analysis of the acts of the Indiana Genera) Assembly relating 
to formal education, classified under the following subject headings: 
towTisliip schools, county seminaries, Indiana College (Indiana Uni- 
versity), private educational institutions, school lands, school funds, 
school officials, fines and license fees, school taxes, education of special 
groups, and libraries.**® 

Textbook analyses in sociology: a content analysis of 12 widely 
used textbooks in beginning sociology, concerned with the treatment 
of race;'** and a survey of jj introductory texts in sociology, 28 social- 
problems texts, and 22 family texts pubhsiicd over the period 1926-45. 
in terms of treatment of personality, marriage and the family, social 
conuols, social disorganization, and social change.*** 

*“ Dillu \\’. Sm)Th«, “An Analjsis ol Telcvisioa Progranii.” ScUntipe American 
184- is-17; June iftsi 

'"Niiliinicl n .MciMillian, op tit, 

V’clona Minz and Stanlcv E. Ballinger. A Guide to the Source Maieriali 
Hehtin^ 10 in the Ijvi of ibe State of inJianj, iSi6-iSfi, Part I: 1S16- 

iSit. Bull«in of the Scliuul of fldkicaijon. VtJ. 29. No. 4, Bloomington: InJjin* Uni- 
itraiv. July 195}. 94 p. 

'“aicsJtr L. Hunt, op eii, 

•••A. If. Hol'l't. The Claimi of Soeiologj: A Critique of Tenbooks. Hirriiburg. 
Penn.: The Staclpole Co, 19J1. ir-fiSy p. 
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An analysis of 266 textbooks in the light of their handling of 
materials pemlning to intergroup relations.*** 

A content analysis of humor, based on three anthologies of jokes 
concerning three American ethnic groups; 300 Negro jokes, 160 Jewish, 
and 274 Irish, a total of 734 joke^ dirided into stv categories— dialect 
theme, proper names, sex comporidon, occupations, and intergroup or 
intragroup composition.*** 

An anaij'sis of approximately i.ooo responses revealing attitudes of 
students and adults in terms of excellent and poor citizenship; a process 
of anal^'zing free responses to critical-incidents questions on citizenship, 
classiHed under nineteen categories.*** 

A study of 5,188 terms, having 4.294 different bases or stems, neces- 
sary to understanding and interpreting the business and economic nes^s 
available through the mass media.*** 

Summary of Uses of Content ^Vnaljsis*** 

Seventeen types of uses (applications, functions) of content analysis 
hare been identided. 

Characteristics op CoNTEjrr: Sucstancs 

t. To describe trends in cotntnuiucaooo content 

а. To trace the development of scholanhip by way of interests and 
activities 

3. To lUsclose iniemadonal differences In communication content 

4. To compare media or levck of communication 

5. To audit communication content against objectives 

б. To construct and apply communication standards 

7. To aid in technical-research operations 

“*J. L. llanlej', IniersToup Rthiioni ia TtJCbing .KU'criJi: A Suivey and 
Appraisal. Washington: Amencan Cuuned on Education, 1949- <]■ p. 

.Maxnc!l S. Stewart, PrejuJice in Ttxtbooit. National Conitrcnce of Oirisisni 
and Jeus. Public Affain Pampldrc No. a6a. New YorL: Public Affairs Committee, 
1950. }» p. 

“'.Milton L. Barron. “A Content Analysis of Intexgroup Humor.’* Ameriesa 
Sociologicat Rnifj} 15: S8-94; February 

“*Ctiunship Education Project, cp. cir. 

Improiing Cuticnrfcip EJutaiioju A Two-Year ProcKsa Repon of the Otuen- 
ship Education Project. Publication No. 29. New York: Teachers College. Columbia 
Umserssty, 195*. 44 p. 
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ISO 

Chabactehistics of Content; Form 

8. To expose propaganda tcchiuques 

9. To measure readability 

10. To discover stylistic featores 

Producers op Content 

11. To identify the intentions and other characteristics of the communica* 
tors 

u. To determine the psychological state of persons and groups 

tj. To detect the existence of propaganda (primarily for legal purposes) 

14. To secure poLdcal and military intelligence 

Audience of (Content 

15. To reftcct attitudes, intetests, and values (cultural patterns) of popu- 
lation groups 

Effects of Content 
t6. To reveal the focus of attention 

17. To describe accitudinal and behavioral responses to communications. 

The units of content analysis have been the word, theme, character, item, 
and space-and'Cime measures. 

The categories of content analyus have been as follows; 

“What is said” categories— subject matter, direction, standard, values, 
traits, actor, authority, origin, target 

“How it is said” cacegones— form or type of communication, form of 
statement. Intensity, device. 

SURVEY-APPRAISAL TECHNIQUES 

The various survey-appraisal procedures, including index numbers, 
are beyond the scope and purpose of this book; they are treated ex- 
tensively in the books on evaluation and measurement. In some of these 
tccliniqucs, direct judgment rather than some more objective form of 
evaluation is employed. The several ^pes of direct judgment or rating 
are as follows: 

Rating of specimens or items, as in pooling the judgments of a “jury” 
concerning the traits considered important for success as a readier 
Ranking of human beings, as in direct comparison of the pupils in a 
class with respect to some characteristic 
Comparison with scaled specimens, as in a handwriting or composidon 
scale 
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Check lists, with items to be marked “yes" or “no," “present" or “absent," 
as illustrated by check lists for school buildings, supervision of instruc- 
tion, or characteristics of a successful teacher 

Rating scales, w ith a scale of values for certain aspects or characteristics, 
as illustrated by a series of numbers, qualitative terms (excellent- 
strong — average — weak — poor), named attributes, verbal descriptions 
(appbed to buildings, plaj’grounds, educational institurions, teachers, 
administrators, supervisors) 

Score cards, usually somewhat more elaborate than racing scales, as illus- 
trated by instruments for evaluating school plants and textbooks. 

An index number is an average in the sense that it combines in one 
figure the average of a number of dilTercnC factors or variable elements. 
This technique has been applied to certain phases of education and to 
many social and economic areas. The index numbers for the purpose of 
rating the state school systems usually have included such factors as: 
“per cent of school population attending school daily," “average num- 
ber of days schools were kept open,” "average expenditure per child 
in average attendance," “expenditure per teacher employed, for salaries," 
and so on. Other applications or fomts of index numbers have included: 
changes in prices of commodities, cost of school supplies, interest rate 
for school bonds, cost of school buildings, cost of living (food, clothing, 
housing, fuel and light, house furnishings, and miscellaneous), whole- 
sale prices, retail prices, increasing costs of education, and purchasing 
power of teachers' salaries. 

For many educational, sodometn'e, and psychometric areas of 
appraisal, tests, rating scales, score cards, and check lists have been 
developed and used extensively, with applications to teachers, curriculum, 
home environment, social distance, socioeconomic status, attitudes, opin- 
ions, morale, social and personal behavior, pcnonality and character, 
temperament, interests, and selection and evaluation of personncL akn 
extensive literature deals with the details of appraisal techniques. 

CONXLUDINC STATEMENT 

The descripdvc-survcy investigations arc too varied in tv'pc and 
technique to permit more than a summary of recent trends by way of 
dtiUenging theoreded ccncepa, icn|Hva(^ cccfttuqcfcs; or smtiJanJs af 
practice: 

I. Support of foundation grants for status studies to determine the 
present position of education in our culture and thus provide a basis for 
compaxisoo and funire evaluadoa 
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j. Increased use of tlie processes of analysis and classification, especially 
in certain complex studies 

3. Increased interest of social agencies and of the federal and state gov- 
ernments in social problems of local comiiiunities, as illustrated by social 
surveys 

4. Studies of community schook to improve the school program and 
community 

5. Trends in school surveys toward: the continuing survey (with a co- 
operative planning surxey at appropriate intervals), recognition of tlie cjualita- 
tivc aspects of rccuntmcndations, and essential safeguards for consultants, 
school system, and survey agency 

6. New standards, depths, and uses for the questionnaire 

7. Recognition of the interview as a process of comntunicadon or inter- 
action, and development of focused, depth, and nondirective interviewing 

8. New skills and examples in both participant and nonparclcipant 
observation 

9. Furtiter refinement of observational methods for studying group 
behavior and increased know ledge of variables that serve to bias and distort 
observations, with future progress dependent on development of more rigorous 
techniques of locating and measuring variables, closer telationsitip between 
theory and daea-gaihcring, and greater uniformity of terminology 

10. Invention of a critical-incident technique for collecting direct observa- 
tions of human behavior, so as to facihiaie their usefulness in solving practical 
problems and in developing broad psychological principles 

11. Action or co-operative research, designed to involve field workers 
directly in programs of co-operadvc investigation, with future progress re- 
quiring time and clTort on the part of tcaclicrs to acquire necessary tools 
and techniques of inquiry fur sound reveareh 

la. New theory, technique, and use for content analysis of documentary 
materials 

13. Development and applicration of a variety of educational, psychometric, 
and socioniccric instruments of appraisal, including tests, scales, score cards, 
check lists, and indexes. 
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Developmental and Growth Studies 


Tkii chapter discusses developmental and grozetb studies in tersns of 
purposes and uses, sources for genetic research, cross-section and longi- 
tudinal teebniques of investigation, longtudmal study of cultural grozeth, 
the cross-cultural method, developmental tecbniijues in relation to other 
methods, principles for analysis and interpretation of grovtb data, stages 
of maturity and drvelopmental tasks, and illustrative studies and applica- 
tions in major areas of development {physical, mental, social, personality, 
and learning). 


PURPOSES AND USES 

The increased inferese of the fuenrieih esnrury in generic and 
dc^clopInc^tal ps)'chology is related to the rapid progress of biology', 
u'bid) e-Tplains in part the early emphasis of generic rcsearcl} on ph^'sica] 
and anatomical development. Other early influences contributing to the 
genetic approach in psychoio^ and education include: rccognirion of 
the imporunce of the child as an indixidual, formulation and develop* 
mcnc of evolutionary theories, observational and questionnaire studies 
of the grosvth of infants and young children, certain psychological 
movements, and the invention and use of measuring and recording in- 
struments (especially menu] tests) in grovtih studies. Before World 
War I the topic of mental grouth and its measurement recched Lttle 
attention in the psj'chological and cducadonal b'tcraturc. 

As indicated in the preceding pangraph, die concept of develop- 
ment is fundamentally biological and has been most commonly associated 
u-iih the organization of living structures and life processes, although 
a developmental concept sometimes is applied to ph^'sical s}-stcms, cul- 
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tures, social instirucions, or systems of ideas. This concept has been 
applied to educational, psychological, sociological, antliropological, his- 
torical, economic, political, artistic, and aesdictic phenomena.' 

The purpose of genetic or developmental studies is to discover 
origin, direction, trend, rate, pattern, limit, and decline of growth, with 
a somewhat more recent interest in causes and interrelationships as fac- 
tors alTccting growth. For e.\amplc, the relationships and pattern of de- 
velopment for mentality, emotional scabili^, and physical growth are 
more meaningful tlian separate analyas of each aspect of grow th. Ade- 
quate interpretation of ^havior includes consideration of direction of 
growth, rate, and optimal development. Direction indicates wiicther the 
child is moving forward, is stationary, or regressing. Rate indicates 
w'hether progress is slow or rapid. It is particularly important in the 
instruction of gifted children to know whether the level attained repre- 
sents optimal development in relation to ability- 

investigations of developmental problems have been extended 
beyond the classroom, laboratory, nursery school, and child clinic to 
the church school, home, chtld-care agency, camp, playground, and dis- 
cussion group, with interests going beyond the earlier physical and 
anatomical studies to phases of mental, social, and personality develop- 
ment. The genetic approach could be applied more readily in tracing 
the development of the insane, criminal, and maladjusted, if suitable 
methods were available for identifying the several types of abnormality 
or maladjustment at an early age, as has been done for the gifted, so as 
to permit a forward movement of observation through the several stages 
of growth or development (the longitudinal approach). In most studies 
of abnormality or maladjustment, it has been necessary to work back- 
wards to origins or causes through case and clinical methods or tlie life 
history, since these cases usually have reached some critical stage before 
coming to the attention of persons equipped to make appropriate studies. 

SOURCES OF GENETIC DATA 

Among the sources* for study of diild development are the fol- 
losving: 

I' The present behavior of the ct^, inchiding verbal output, as based 

‘ Dale B. Harris. The Concept of Developinent; An Issue in the Study of Human 
Behavior Minneapolis' Univershy of Minnesota Press, 1957. x+rgr p. 

•John C Anderson, “Methods ^ Quid ftycholosy," Manu^tl of Child Psychol’ 
egy. Second Edition. Edited by Leonaxd Canoicbacl. New Yorlc: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1954. p. 18-19. 
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on obsen'atioas, nieasTirements, aad records in test or experimeaul situidons, 
or oa direct observadoa of behanor in play and social settings 

2. Prodocts of the child in the form of permaneat records. Including 
draTrings, letten, and coxnposidons 

3. Records on die at home, school, and in a rariety of agendes, covering 
school achievement, birth certificates, and health records 

4. Introspecdons of the cluld 

$. Alcmories of the child, or of the adult oi his otJTj earh'er life, as based 
on the recording of consdous memories or of getting at more deeply buried 
memories by a free-assodadon process or projeedve methods 

6. Memoiies of the child’s life as retained by those who have been as* 
sociated with him 

7. Measures of the parents, siblings, and other reladves of the child 
or of dte environment, culture, or background in which he develops — a source 
that actually does not provide direct infomuDon concerning the cluld. 

In describing the stages of nuturi^' from 10 to i5, GcscU and 
associates have used the following sources of iofonnation;* 

Developmental evaluadoa 

Developmental exanunadon — naturalistic observadons, orgajuzadoa 

and coosistenc}' of performance of simple tasks, standardized psy* 

chometric teso, projecdve techni<iues 

Visual examinadon— case hinory, visual analj-sis, visual skills 

Ph)'sical growth evaIuadon>H>bscrva(jons of response to atuation, 

sundard ph^'sical-growth measures, standardized phj’sique photo* 

graphs 

Subject interview 

Topics covering emodons, Knse of self, interpersonal rcladonships, 
actirines and interests, self-care and routines, action s>'stcm, school, 
ethical sense, philosophical outlook 

Teacher interview. 

CROSS-SECTION AND LONGITUDINAL TECHNIQUES 

The cross-scction rcchnitjoc rctjuircs ar least a single measurement 
for each individual within the particular groups represented, as when 
height is measured for each pupil in the first six grades of a public-school 
sj-stem. The central tendency for each of the six grades can be cal- 
culated, the result representing “nonns” of growth in height or growth 
uends from grade to grade or year to year, although these central 
tendencies are not appropriate "norms” of growth in height for an 

'AmolJ Gnell, Frances L. Hg. and Louse B. Ames, i'outb: The Years from 
Ten to Sateen. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1936. p. 506-7. 
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individual cliild. The cross-scction tccluiique has the advantage of 
gathering the data promptly, as in measuring at one time the lieight 
of children in the first six grades, rather than waiting for the pupils 
in the first grade to grow in height dirough a period of she years (a 
longitudinal technique), although cross-section studies present special 
problems in sampling and statistical procedure.* 

In following growth in height of a particular group of children or 
of an individual through a period of months or years by the longitudinal 
method, the resulting scries of measurements represents grow th sequences 
for the same group or the same individual The longitudinal approach 
is considered a sounder method than the cross-scction technique, although 
the former involves an expenditute of time and resources in waiting a 
period of months or years for growth to take place. While problems 
of sampling and statistical procedure sometimes are perplexing In cross- 
scction studies, there are other problems related to unpredictable and 
unoontsollihie, selwivt eUminwon m lowgitudmal invtsrigatiwis, because 
of the casualties of death, illness, moving of families, and changes in 
the co-operation of children and parents. The longitudinal technique 
provides a significant picture of growth not present in the successive 
cross sections of development for didercnt groups, since the latter do not 
represent the developmental suges of an individual child. For example, 
the cross-section approacli, on an age basis, groups together at the 
thirtccn-ycar level girls who arc well past puberty and other girls who 
are some months away from puberty. Therefore, it is incorrect to say 
that the average increment in height for this group of thirteen-ycar-old 
girls is typical, since a preadolesccnt girl at this age will have a much 
smaller gain in height than an adolescent girl who is passing through 
her stage of most rapid growth. Growth curves for adolescent groups 
tend to “smooch" this period and to conceal the usual spurt in height 
during adolescence, whereas individual curves at this period reveal a 
rapid increment in growth. 

Although wider use of tlic longitudinal method has been recom- 
mended, adequate precautions arc necessary in dealing with certain 
dilHculties, some of which arc common to cross-section studies;® 

‘Norman 1 . Munn. The Etolution and Growth of Human Behavior. Boston: 
HoucViron MifHm Co . 1055. ji 7-9. 

Goodrnaugh. “Some Special Problems of Nacure-Nurnire Rc- 
March. jntellignce: Its Nature and Nurture. Thirty-ninth Yearbook of the National 
Society- for the Study of education. Part L BlcxHUinpon. III.: Public School Pubiisl;- 
irg Co, 1940. p. 567-84. 

W. F, Dearborn and J. W M Rothney, Predicting the ChilXs Development. 
Cambridge, Mass.- Sci-Act PubUhen, S94S. p. 58-7$. 
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I. Difficulties in population sampling, such as the selecdve elimination of 
many of the original subjects during the course of a long*tenn invcstigatioo 

a. Maintenance of satisfactory u-orking rebtiocships among subjects, 
parents, schools, and Investigators, pacricularly as personnel changes take place 
svith the passing of time 

j. Modvarion of children to demonstrate full rather than perfunctory 
performance, a real challenge in the case of repeated tesdng over a period of 
months' or years 

4. S)'5tematic errors of measurement in the adminlstradon or scoring 
of tests, mental or phj-sical 

5. Noncomparability or uncertain psychological equivalence of tests used 
at different age levels, especially when the dme span is from early childhood 
to adolescence 

S. Unequal experience of groups in terms of factors aifeedng the results 
of the measurement used, but not alTecdng the trait itself; for example, variadon 
in previous experience with scandardized tests 

7. Recording and manipuladon of data; for example, work of graduate 
Btudeno probably not as accurate and efficient as a liighly trained permanent 
staff of skilled punch-card operators and sudsdcal clerks 

8. Mistakes of ioterpreudon rcsuldng from failure to take account of the 
principle of regression, pardcularly in its effects on measurements of gain or 
loss. 

Bell, in partial solution of some of the difficulties of the longitudinal 
technique, suggested a method of combining the cross-section and 
longitudinal techniques in such a manner that long-range developmental 
changes may be estimated in a relatively short period of time.* He 
recommended tltat groups be selcacd so that dnal measurements on a 
younger group could be made at the some age as the initial measurements 
of the nc.\t-oldcr group; for example, a longitudinal study that nonnally 
uould take eight yean might be accomplished over a two-year period 
if four sliglitiy overlapping age groups were selected. Both absolute 
measurements and directions of development could be ascertained and 
used to help answer the question of whether age changes only were 
involved. Such a short-cut method would be especially helpful in 
studying transient populations or rebtivciy unco-operativc groups, and 
wlicrcscr extensive study leads to undesirable contamination of the pop- 
ulation universe, as well as to point up special problems and to obtain 
initial results to further experimental design in longitudinal studies. 

*Kai Jensen, “Plmica! Growth," in "Growth, Detclopmtnc. and Leifmrg." 
Jievieta of EJueniotial Rticareb as: jAshsts; December igfj. 
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LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF CULTURAL GROWTH 

The “age-unit method,” adopted and modified from the longi- 
tudinal study of human development, has been suggested for describing 
quantitatively the growth-maturity-sencsccncc cycles of an economic, 
political, or entire cultural systtm and foe analyzing the relationships 
among their component parts. Tentative examples^ of factors that might 
enter into the determination of an economic age, a political age, and a 
cultural age arc suggested below. Some of these ages, like height age 
in the study of human development, appear and are measurable from the 
time the organism (economy, pobtical system, or cultural group) first 
exists as a separately definable entity. Others, like dental age in the ciiild, 
represent late emerging characteristics and cannot be measured indi- 
vidually or averaged into an “organismic age” until they first appear. 

Political age 

Behavior controls age 

Sacredncss-seculamess age 
Legal codificadoR age 
Universality of legal applicabiUty age 
Normadve (moral) integradon age 
Public works age 
Flood control age 
Road conscruedon age 
Pobdeal unit age 
Taxadon age 

Tax incidence age 
Tax udUiauon age 

Includvencss of “in-group” age (definidon of 'Vc the people”) 
Defcnse-milicarizadon age 
Governmental age 

Polidcal pardcipadon age 
Funcdonal divbion of govcmmcnral age 
Inclusiveness of govemnicntal control age 
Determinadon of power incidence age 
Economic age 

Spcciallzarion of labor age 
Producing unit age 
Tool (machine) produedon age 
Productivity per unit-of-work age 
Food source age 
Food processing age 

’Thoimi C. Parsons, "A Lonetnidicul Approach to the Study of Cultural 
Grouih. Sofial foreci 54: j4-4ijO«Qber I9JJ. ’ 
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Product diversification age 
Surplus goods age 
Sasings age 
Investment age 
Human conservation age 
Wealth distriburion age 
Commerdal exchange age 

Universality of exchange s)'stem age 
Credit extension age 
Banking age 
Taxation age 

Cultural age (^Vould include many of the component ages of Polincal age 
and Economic age plus others; some of which are suggested 
below. A list of universal culnire traits might well provide botlt a 
s)'stematic organiaadon of subages and a theoredcal framework within 
which to interpret or interrelate them.) 

Saniudon age 
Literary age 
Graphic arts age 
Archiccctural-stnictural age 
Systemadudon of knowledge age 
Population control age 
Communicadoo age 
Transportation age. 

This “age-unit method" consists essentially of: 

(j) operationally denning the class of political, economic, social, or 
cultural divisions within whicfi development b to be analj’zed; {b) defining 
— again operationally, if possible — the cultural (etc.) subdivisions to be studied 
and the unitary structural or functional composition of these subdivisions for 
each dcvelopmenal variable or growth factor under investigation-, (c) de- 
terminjog (by direct measurement if possible) the units which comprise each 
grouxh factor within each culroral (etc.) subdivision; (d) repeating the lacier 
operation at regular intervals through timei (e) computing age norms, or 
means of the obtained status values for each of the representative growth 
factors in the cultural (etc.) system at each chronological age (or point in 
time since the system’s defined ^giniung) (or which reliable data are available; 
(/) expressing ^e average measured status of each cultural (etc.) subdivision— 
and of each component growth factor wiilun each subdivision — as the mean 
chronological age at wliich that status u attained within the culture (etc) as 
a w hole; and (g) plotting the obtained status values for all the growth facton 
and their means (within each subdiriuon being studied) as serial points on a 
grid which calibrates chronological time along the abscissa and equal time 
units of avenge growth (interpreted as uaia of cime required to reach nomui 
sums in any growth factor) along the ordinate.* 


‘ Quoud (com ibiJ. 
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CROSS-CULTURAL METHOD* 


The cross-cultural method has been in existence since approxi- 
mately die i88o’s, but not until recently has either its scope or its value 
been recognized, and there have been relatively few studies utilizing 
this method. Early examples of cross-cultural studies include: develop- 
ment of laws of marriage and descent, relationships between certain 
social msdtutions and stages of economic development, and constructs 
relating to kinship derived from evolutionary tlicory. In spite of the 
very limited amount of published research, however, the cross-cultural 
metliod has greatly influenced behavioral science and has proved a sensi- 
tive methodology for interdisciplinary research in the behavioral sciences. 
This approach employs sutistical techniques to test theory and recently 
has had a major interest in nutters of personality development in dif- 
ferent cultures. 

Since the late 1930’$, interest has increased in an interdisciplinary 
approach to behavioral science, as indicated by attempts to pool the 
evidence and theory from the fields of anthropology, psychoanalysis, and 
experimental psychology. Examples of cross-cultural studies during the 
past few years include developmental investigations of; patterns of sexual 
behavior, relationship between the drinking of alcoholic beverages and 
anxiety, kinship terminology and its relation to certain phenomena (forms 
of marriage, descent, and social structure), relationship between sorcery 
and social control, relationship between the education of the child and 
art forms, relationship between the content of myths and education as 
these both relate to aggression, relationship between certain child-training 
variables and need achievement, and relationship between various tech- 
niques of education and the development of superego and other mani- 
festations of personalit)'v 


One of tlie criticisms of cross-cultural studies relates to use of 
ethnographic sources written at different times by people with a v.iricty 
of backgrounds and personal pred-lections. It is obvious that ethnog- 
raphic already in existence cannot be completely rewritten, but such 
materials can be brought up to date in relation to a strict set of criteria. 

r, ’ "■hWne. “Research Afethods The 

, n ‘•'•ohoJolo^v of Educationil Research ” Renew of 

Rrreercfc 57 *4,-^g; December 1077 

ri.,. “7 c ^tireenr R Kme. “Cross-Cidtural Research." JeumaJ of 

EJum, Soytogy ,0 J81-0,; .Alarch toe*. ‘ 

Socigi rx/eS, of 
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Criticisms of this method hare been met by anthropologists and be- 
havioral scientists in general through provision of appropriate training, 
so that a group of anthropologists may collect field data in the same May, 
after having the benefit of methodological training (before going into 
the field). 

In keeping Math these new safeguards relating to existing data and to 
the collection of ne^v information, recent cross-cultural studies tvith dc- 
\elopmental implications have dealt with such problems as the following: 
techniques of education and the development of the superego from a 
sample of three cultures; relationship between pregnancy taboos, family 
structure, and dietary regulations; relationship of initiation ceremonies 
to child-training practices and to aspects of the kinship organization of 
various cultures; and relationship between kinship, education, and forms 
of marriage. 

The implications of the cross-cultural method for educational 
research indicate that there is a broad range of methods or patterns'* 
by M'hich a child may be brought up. that we must be auare of both the 
virtues and the limitations of the untrained obsener, and that there are 
M-ays of training persons to look at the phenomena of behavior with a 
strategy of reason, logic, and objectivity. The evidence from cross- 
cultural research is important in socializing the child as the school faces 
problems involving the emotions of both the individual child and of 
groups of children as they come together. This approach should help 
education correct the mistake of remaining “culture bound.” 

DEVELOPMENTAL TECHNIQUES IN RELATION 
TO OTHER METHODS 

Certain types of genetic or developmental studies use methods 
similar to the techniques employed in other tj-pcs of research. The cross- 
section approach, in terms of the data secured for each age group, is 
similar to a dcscriprivc-suncy investigation of status.’* Genetic studies 
make extensive use of the data-gathering methods described in the 
chapter on dcscriptivc-surx'ey studies. 

‘•Rolwrt R. Se>rs. FJeinor E. Mjccotrr. tnd Hirry L«\in, rttifrns of Cb3J 
Rejrmz. Evanston. 111.: Row. Pctrnnn and Co, IM 7 . p. 

“Roptr G Rarlcr and n<rl>tJT T. Wreht. WJizrri tnJ hi ChlJren- The 
Pwchological Ecology of an American Town, naanston. IIL: Row. Peterson inj Co, 
ijjj. sli+n> P- Also see Herberx F, Wright, “Psychological Desdopmenr in Mid- 
west.” ChlJ Development ip: sif-M-, July lotS. 

I euis M. Terman and Mritra If. Oden. The GifleJ ChitJ GfO'-i Up! Genetic 
Studies of Genius. Stanford. Calif.: Sunford Uniscnlty Press, 1947. ur4-45o p. 
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Both genetic and historical inveatigadons are interested in the 
sequence or development of events, uith genede studies emphasizing 
growth sequences and a forward movement, while historical research 
involves the enure range of human events and a backward movement 
by means of documents and remains. The genetic and historical ap- 
proaches most nearly meet in certain types of biography or autobiography 
widi emphasis on the growth and development of the individual.'* 

Genetic investigations that use the co-twin control technique'* in 
studying development are similar to experimentation. Some e.\perimental 
factor affecting development is present for one twin, wliilc his mate 
serves as the control For example, one twin may be taught to climb 
the stairs, while the other proceeds to the activity of stair-climbing 
whenever he reaches his own stage of “readiness.” 

Genetic and case-cUnica! studies are similar in certain investigations 
of growth or development of an individual child, adolescent, or adult 
over a period of time." Another example of a type of investigation where 
genetic and case studies meet b a scries of cases concerned chiedy with 
diagnosis of defects and deviations of child development in such clinical 
areas as amentia, endocrine disorders, conv'uUive disorders, neurological 
behavior, cerebral injury, special sensory handicaps, prematurity, pre- 
cocity, and environmental retardation.’* 

During the 1950's, studies of the intellectual growth of children 
increasingly applied projective methods, especially drawing and painting, 
as a means of exploring the more subtle changes in the child’s inner 
world of thoughts and feelings; for example, doll play and spontaneous 
drawings and paintings in studying the emotional experiences and per- 

Harry L. Holling\\'OKh, Lett Stetttr HoOingwoTth. Lincolns University o£ 
Nebraslta Press. 1943 104 p. 

“Morton M. Hunt. "Doctor Kallmann's 7000 Twins." Saturday Evening Post 
117: ao-n, 8o-8j; November 6, 1954. Co-twin control and genetics. 

“ Robert J, Havigburst, Human Development end EJueuion. New York: Long- 
mans. Green and Co.. 195J. p. 177-aj}. Three cases. 

Harold L. Jones. Dextlopmint m yldolejeence. New York- Appleton-Ccniaiy- 
Crofts, 1943 161 p Dctclopment of one boy over a period of seven years. 

For a highly detailed, conitasring study of bchatior covering only one day. 
see Roger G Barker and Herbert F. Wright. One Boy's Day: A Specimen Record 
of Behavior. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1951. X+4J5 p. 

Lois B. Murphy and Others, PersottaliSy m Youm Children, a vols. New York: 
Basic Books, 1955. Volume a is a detailed study of *‘^lin. A Normal Quid," from 
his second through his fifth year. 

Robert W. wijite. Lives m Progress: A Study of the Natural Groutli of Per- 
sonality. New York Drj’den Press, 1951. 375 p. Presents, interprets, and compares 
the lives (case studies) of three normal people. 

*’ Arnold Cevcll and Cailteriiw S. Amatnida, Deielopmenid Diagnosis. Nevv 
York: flarpcr & Brothers, 1947. ui4^49( p. 
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sonality development of children. Other techniques for study of 
personality development include observation of behavior, inter\’ie\vs, 
questionnaires, personal documents, radng scales, cenain psychometric 
and sociometric instruments, and the projective techniques of uord 
association, story telling, pby, psychodrama, and picture methods.** 

The techniques of growth studies vary with the age of the sub- 
jects:*^ for infants — experiments, direct measurements, observations, one- 
way vision screen, the GescU observation dome, and motion-picture 
recording; preschool children — direct observ’ation and experiments; older 
children and adolescents — paper'and-pencU tests, indirect measurement 
techniques, one-way vision screen, recording of individual behavior in 
a social setting, and sociometric techniques in dramadc-play situations 
and in diagramming social relationships. 

PRINCIPLES FOR ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATION 
Principles of Child Development 

Certain principles of child development, which may be classified 
tinder the following abbreviated headings, are helpful as background for 
discussion of the several aspects of human growth and development:** 

1. Developmental objectives 

2. Levels of maturity 

j. DiiTerenoal rates of maturing 

4. Variability In rate of maturing 

5. Variability in differential rates of maturing 

6. Differential developmental pre-enuDcoee at various stages of growth 

7. ^Vholcheartcdness and gradation** in emotional development 

8. Indigenous modvatioa or spontaneous use, as a feature of growing 
ability 

9. The principle of andciparion 

10. “Laying by** or shedding as a feature of development 

^ Lawrence C. Abt and Leopold Bcllalc. Edicon. rrojeetKe rtjcboIo;;y: Qinical 
Approaehei to the Total Penonalliy, New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1950. 
xvu+tSr+siv p. 

Harold II. Anderson and Gta^-s L. Andenon, Editors An IntroJuetien to 
?TO}tethf Teftn/Vjurr. . . . New York: Prasuce-Halt, «9jt. xuv+7so p. 

Lydia Jackson and Kathleen AL Todd, Cbtid TTatment mJ tbt Therapy of 
Pity. Mcond Edition. New York: Ronald Press, 1970. xil-f 159 p. 

John C. Anderson, op. rit, n. js-ij. 

** Arthur T. Jeradd and Charlotte FcMman, "Child Development and the Cur- 
riculum: Some General Principles.'* Jounul of ExperimejuJ EJucttion it: i}o-4>; 
December iqd* 
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ii. Dcvtlopmcntil revUion o{ lublcs 

n- Dilfcrcndation and Inccgntioa 

a. Individuation 

b. Progeession from generalized to more localized response 

c. Incorporation of separately practiced operations into larger activity 
systems 

13. Priority of "large” over “small" muscular aedvities in certain sections 

of the body 

14. Intcracuon betsveen various aspects of growah 

15. Vicarious extension of experience 

id. Early establishment of some of the basic features of personality 

stnictxire 

17. Tlte play of complementary and potentially conAiedng forces 

a. Dependence — independence 

b. Self-centered and •'outgoing” tendencies. 

Initial Stage 

In interpreting growth and development, certain stages and pro- 
cesses eie significant.'* The beginning or initial stage of development is 
important in genetic rcsearcti. The initial stages of certain (ypes of be- 
havior in infancy arc commonly as follows: in the first quarter of the 
first year he gains control of the muscles that move his eyes, second 
quaner, reaches out for things; third quaner, sits; fourth quarter, stands 
upright; second year, walks and runs, and articulates words and phrases; 
and in the third year, speaks in sentences, using words as tools of 
tliought.** 

Quantitative and Qualitative Changes 

Growth or development is both quantitative and qualitative. Growth 
in vocabulary involves both the total number of words used (a quanti- 
tative change) and the ellectivcncss of osap; in speaking or writing (a 
relatively qualitative phase of development). Qualitative changes in 
growth commonly are expressed in descriptive terms; for e.xample, at 
diflereni stages of development an infant commonly responds to the 
mirror situation as follows: at 40 weeks, smiles at his mirror image; at 

•• Nancy Baylcy and H«bcn S. Connd, "Child Development— General Aspects.” 
Encyctopedii of Educmional Rciearcb. Second Edition. Edited by Walter S. Monroe. 
New York- The Macmillan Cb, 1950. p. 139-42. 

Arnold GescU and Others, The fan Ftie feart of Life. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1940. p 13. 
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52 weeks, approaches his mirror image socially and even vocalizes; and 
at 56 weeks, brings his face close to his image, sometimes kissing it.=^ 

Trends and Patterns 

All growth probably is substantially gradual rather than irregular 
or in spurts, when due connderadon is given to the relatively long 
period of preliminary preparation, as in walking witlmut aid. The stages 
of behavior that ordinarily precede walking without aid include; 
at 32 weeks, in sitting the infant leans fonvard passively, although he 
sits erect for a brief period, and standing he supports liis entire weight, 
although he leans forward with considerable hip flexion; at 40 weeks, 
when prone he pushes with his hands and regresses, and when standing 
supports himself by holding the crib side-rail; at 48 weeks, when prone 
he creeps, and unaided pulls himself to standing, cruises sidewise holding 
onto the crib rail, and may even walk forward if both hands are held; 
and at 56 weeks, he stands alone at least momentarily.*^ There are 
exceptions to the concept or principle of gradual development, such as 
the familiar growth spurt at adolescence, and even an occasional re- 
versal, as illustrated by a decrease in the neck girth during the infant's 
first year. 

Stages of Growth and Integration 

Reasonable unity or integration In development prevails at a par- 
ticular stage of growth, although there are many exceptions. The normal 
boy of 10 has reached similar stages of development intellectually, 
educationally, socially, and physically. On the other hand, an exceptional 
boy of 10 may be small in physical rize but will answer (questions on a 
quiz show at the college level in science and mathematics. Another 
exception to the concept of integrated growth at a particular stage is 
the adolescent boy who may be 6 feet in height but quite immature 
socially and emotionally. The vestibule of the car is of adult size at birdi, 
but the heart has not fully completed its growth at the age of 20. As a 
general rule, the several aspects of development tend to cluster around 
a “center of gravity of growth” for the individual. 

Individuality of Growih 

Although there are stages of maturation and behavior that reveal 
basic or common trends in dcvciopmcnr. not even identical ro ins grow 

** Arnold GescII and Helen Hionipwm, Tit Pi/fto/ojj c{ Eirtj C'OMtb. 

New York- The Macmillan Co, lotS. p. ifS-di. 

p. w » »* 
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more successful in their pursuit of the goals of life, or better adjusted. 
Both purposes are illustrated in current research on adjustment in ilie 
later years.*’ 

Pressey and Kuhlen's book emphasizes psychological development 
during the later years, with appropriate graphs and tables in a textual 
presentation which has been carefully oi^nized.** 

The warp of the fabric is the generic or age order of development. 
Starting with infancy and following through age by age to senescence, 
growth is mapped in successive chapters on its physical side, then its in- 
tellectual, its educational, its emotional and morivational. its moral-religious, 
its interpersonal-social, its familiaL The woof in riie weave is the recognition 
of individual differences in most of the functions and at most of the stages, 
and their exploitadon and interpretation against the background of individual 
history. . . . 

The most neatly central theme of this book is a sort of longitudinal 
hoLsm (as well as the currently well-accepted cross-sectional holism), a 
life-span, ciadie-to-gTave perspective. Even where the pioblems of old age 
are being canvassed, the reader is reminded that that period of life with 
its subculture and sobsociety— the period which needs to be rescued from the 
“mane plaeidiaes of the Florida trailer camp or the narrow evangelism of 
certain religious groups" — muse be seen to its continuity with childhood, 
youth, and nururicy. . . . 

Seacceted through the chapters there are such queries as; Do the bio- 
logical drives resume their earlier primary importance for modvarioa in the 
advanced years’ Is the dichotomy of work versus play especially false in those 
years? What are the actual criects upon people->at all ages — of the ready-made 
fantasies sdmulaced by TV and other mass media? The age-trends toward 
conservatism what are passible remedies? The age-changes in marital adjust- 
ment are lugbly mulople and complex: how may that reladonship be kept 
optimal? And fmalJy the all-pervading quesdon: can one hope to approximate 
Browning's wishful insight? 

; "Grow old along with me. 

The best ts yet to be: 

The last of life for which the first 
was made.” 

’'Robert J. Havighucst and Betty E. Orr, "Aging and Psj-chological Adjust- 
ment.” in "Grov'th, Development, and Learning." lievieio of EJucaiionM Research 
IS 477-Wi December ie}5. 

Jimet C. Birrcn. "Why Scudy Apng?" Americem Psychologisr ly. 191-94, June 
v^^8. The three cni'^os ateu ^tobtexns foe qUke puviws vie bfiab.b., awi 

loaclincss. 

** Quoted from rev iew by John F. Dasfaiell, Conimponry Piycbohgy 1 165-44, 
October 1957. of Sidney L. Pressey and Raymond G. Kuhicn, Psycholosicai De- 
tvlopment Through the Life Span. New York* Harper & Brothers, 1957. xxiu-^6j4 p. 
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Diagnosis and Prognosis 

Interest in dcTelopmcntal diagno^ and causation came later than 
the invesdgations limited to deierminatton of growth norms or sequences. 
A common error in identifying causation is failure to recognize the 
combined effects of two or more causal factors that are interrelated 
functionally, as iUustrated by the difficulty of separating the influence 
of nature from nurture on achlerement. The causal factors that affect 
growth and development include: race; age; sex; familial heredity; 
prenatal conditions; birth trauma; birrfi order; maternal age at pregnancy; 
endocrine factors; nutritional factors; health factors; disease and infec- 
dons; seasonal conditions; atmospheric conditions (temperature, humidity, 
and pressure); nationaI*raciaI culture; socioeconomic status; educational 
agencies; social pressure; family and neighborhood; acquaintances and 
friends; intelligence; knowledge; experience, exercise, and training; in- 
terests and modradon; and emodonal adjustments.** 

Interest and progress in the area of developmental diagnosis are 
illustrated by a fulldength treadse which presents in some detail a wide 
range of diagnosdc problems: techniques for the developmental exam- 
Inadon of behavior and norms of development; diagnosis of the defects 
and demdons of development (amenda, endocrine disorders, coosmlsive 
disorders, neurological diagnosis of infant behavior, cerebral injury, 
special sensory handicaps, prematurity, precocity, environmental retarda- 
don, and clinical aspects of child adoption); and protection of early child 
development, as related to diagnosis, guidance, and developmental 
supervision.*® 

The discussion in this chapter rclaring to causal factors affecting 
physical and mental growth suggests the difliculdes of developmental 
prognosis and prediction.** Prediction in such areas os constancy of the 
I.Q., height, time of maturity, and age at which growth will cease is 
possible only to the extent that valid techniques or instruments of 
measurement arc available, that early development provides a stable base 
from which subsequent grov\th proceeds, and that later development is 
affected by the same causal factors as operated in the earlier stages of 
growth. As indicated earlier in this chapter, it is much simpler to predict 
in the area of physical growth and performance than in the fields 
of mentality and personality development. 

“Xanev Bijlev and Herben S. Conrad, op. cit. 

••Amnld Gcscll and Cathrrine & Atnatruda. op. cil. 

" Lto F. Cain, John U. Mkhaelii, and Alvui C. Eurich, “Prognosis," Eneyclo- 
pf Jij of Eduextioiui Rtsttreb, op. cit., p. 874-94. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL TASKS AND STAGES OF MATURITY 

During the 1950’s the developmental-task concept was applied to 
the field of education. This concept developed from the research on child 
and adolescent development during the i9)o's and resulted in a science 
of human development cutting across disciplines in the biological and 
the social sciences. Mote recently this concept has been developed on 
the basis of psychological and sociological research on attitudes and social 
roles, and also has been applied to adulthood and old age. 

A developmental task is one which “arises at or about a certain 
period in the life of the individual, successful achievement of nhich 
leads CO his happiness and to success uith later tasks, while failure leads 
to unhappiness in the individual, disapproval by society, and difficulty 
with later taste.”’’ Such tasks arise from three sources-, physical matura- 
tion, cultural pressure (the cxpectatioos of society), and individual aspira- 
tions or values. 

To cite an example, the central task of adolescence, “achieving 
identity.” includes the following devclopmcnul tasks; learning a masculine 
or feminine social role, accepting one’s tody, achieving emotional inde- 
pendence of parents and other adults, selecting and preparing for an 
occupation, and achieving a scale of values and an ctliical system to live by. 

By way of illustration, die dcvelopmeiual tasks of middle childhood” 
include; 

I. Learning physical skills necessarv for ordinary games 

а. Building wholesome attitudes coward oneself af a growing organism 

). Learning to get along with age-mates 

4. Learning an appropriate masculine or fenunine social role 

5. Deieloping fundamental skills in reading, writing, and calculating 

б. Developing concepts necessary for everyday living 

7. Developing conscience, moralit)*, and a scale of values 

4 . Achitsing personal independence 

9. Developing attitudes coward sodal groups and institutions. 

Gcsci! and associates have outlined miturit)' traits and gradients of 
growth *' 

■’RoIkit /. Ilatighiint. ‘-Research on the Dcielopmental-Taslc Concent." 
Sttool Itr-.-ins 64- Mj-j}; May tVfS * 

“Rot<n ) nj*;c.Surir. l/umtn Deteformenr «»iJ Education, op. eh., p. 

••AmrJd Ccacll. Trances L. fig. and Louise B. Ames, Youth: Tlie Yem from 
Tea to Suacen. op. cu, p. js. 
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1. Total action systnn: phyncal growth, sex interest, health, tensional 
outlets, response to the examinatioa and interview 

2. Self-care and routines: eadng, sleep, bath, clothes, care of room, money 
and work 

j. Emotions: in general, anger, worries and feats, humor, affectivity, self- 
assertion, expressing feelings 

4. The grovrins self: in general, sclf-evaluatioo, wishes and inclinations, 
the future 

5. Interpersonal relationships: mother-cluld, father-child, siblings, family, 
same-sex friends, opporite-sex friends, crushes, parties 

6. Activities and interests: outdoor activities, indoor activities, clubs and 
camps, reading, radio, lelevirion, phonograph, movies 

7. School life: in general, school subjects and work, teacher-child re- 
lationship 

9. Ethical sense: right and wrong, sense of fairness, response to reason, 
honesty, stvearing, drinking, smoking 

9. Philosophical outlook: time and space, death and deity. 

As an illustration of stages of development,^’ the changes in “likes” 
from ten to sixteen are as follow's: 

Ten. “Aly mother and father, of coune,” is the outstanding anstver to 
the question: “What do you like best in the world?” “Hones” comes next in 
frequency. 

Eleven. As at ten yean, “my mother and father” are mentioned most often 
as things liked best, and again “horses” b second in frequency. Few other likes 
are mentioned, except eating and travel. 

Twelve. Mother and father sqU lead as best liked of anything, and animab 
of some kind— cats, dogs, horses — are next in frequency of mention. Sports 
have come in strongly, and eating, dancing, and reading are other favored 
aedvides. Nice clothes and “my home" are among the things most liked. 

Thirteeru A real change appears at thirteen — great variety of likes occurs, 
and parents have dropped out in mendon of best liked. Friends of the 
opposite sex arc now most often mendoned, and are followed in frequency 
by eadng, “my home,” and antomobiles. Items mendoned for the first time 
at thirteen include: a good dme, the United Sutes, peace and quiet, luxury, 
and popular music. 

Fourteen. Fourteen’s likes seem to be broad-ranging. Sports and friends 
of the opposite sex now lead in frequency, followed by travel and music. Likes 
first mendoned at founeea include: knowledge, art and Lterature, just 
living, shelter. 

Fifteen. Again, as at thirteen, great individual variadon appears, with no 
two “best likes” alike. Among items mendoned arc: reading, sailing, art, 
literature, just firing. For the fim tune, sccuri^ b named as a thing liked best. 

p. 37J-7J. 
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Sixteen. Great indindual variety of likes, and many Sixteens find it 
difficult to indicate the thing they Ute best. Only one mentioned material 
objects (“car and radio"), while others have more general preferences, sucli as 
work, communication, “having other peo|)Ie like me." 

An example of four stages of maturity in using measuring instru- 
ments, with specific applications to the sdiool curriculum, is as follows: 

Early CbilJhood: Becoming acquainrcd with common measuririg instru- 
ments— Using ruler to measure paper, wood for construction; measuring 
curtains, wallpaper for playhouse; measuring paper for mural; helping fill 
aquarium; telling time; reading thermometer; finding daces on calendar; 
figuring how many more days before special holiday or excurrion; keeping 
chart of weight or height; uring such measures as cupful, spoonful, pint, 
quarr, in following recipes; learning to tell rime. 

Later ChilJboed: Using common measuring instruments effectively — 
Using yardstick, rule* effccdvtlj-. deciihng whether ruler, tape measure, or 
yardstick is most suitable to measure given distances; finding how to use 
stop watch; inrestigaang uses of compass in telling direction; finding how to 
use pints, quans, other measuring insuuments in the home; using scales to 
weigh self, other objects; teadbg speedometer; reading thermometer, 
barometer; making charts, maps, s^e drawings; developing simple time 
chart in social studies. 

Youth: Extending the range and variety of measuring instruments used 
~Using stop watch; using efRcicndy protractor or compass; using kitchen 
utenuls to measure ingredients, laying out basketball court; using a T square 
for construction acovitles; using transit, angle mirror or other instruments 
for measuring heights or distances; using fine scales in experimental work; 
reading gasoline gauge, speedometer, aad other indicators on car; reading 
directions from compass; using color charts; adiusdng shutter and tens speed 
on camera, reading barometer, interpreting different types of thermometers, 
metric and other scales. 

ridiihhooi: Using instruments of mcasurctnent appropriately in a variety 
of siruaaons of adult Lf^— Uring precise instruments appropriate to one's 
vocation, rccogniring when inaccurate instruments might tlirow measure- 
ments olf, when more accurate instruments arc needed; incerpceiing statements 
about industrial processes rcquinng precision measures; using surveying in- 
struments. using scales in grocery store, scales to weigh self, cliildrcn; reading 
utilliy meten. reading clinical thermometers, using barometer and tfiermometer 
to make weather predictions, using scale on light meter, other photograpliic 
equipment, reading automobile gauges.** 

“Quoitd from Flonnce B. SuMcmever, flanidrn 1-. ForVnrr. Margaret G. 
.\fcKim, and v\. Harry Pavsow. Dndoptaz • Cumetdum for .UoJem Ijnnf. 
Second Ednwa Kt'» Ycik: Biarcau of PuUicauoria, Teachers CoUege, Cedumbia 
University. 1957 p. loft-w 
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EXAMPLES AND APPLICATIONS 

In a large measure, developmental and growth studies have been 
centralized and co-ordinated ttuough such university centers as Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, Columbia, CUcago, Harvard, Iowa, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Stanford, and Yale,** as illustrated in the footnotes and 
bibliography of this chapter. Another example of a center is found in 
the work of the Pels Research Institute for the Study of Human De- 
velopment at Antioch College, which was founded to study human 
growth and development from the prenatal period through maturity 
by the longitudinal method of research, by means of repeated measure- 
ments and observations of the same children over long periods of time. 
More than 300 children from Yellow Springs and neighboring com- 
munities have participaced in the program of investigation, with staff 
members in the fields of biochemistry, physical grow th, psychophysiology, 
and ptychology engaged in experimental and cross-secdon research, as 
well as longitudinal invesdgauon. One of these longitudinal problems 
is a study of individual differences in mental-growth rate or individual 
patterns of change in the measured Intelligence of children, including an 
invesdgadoD of the rcladonship between LQ. change and the personality 
structure of the child.** 

Physical Growth 

Physical growth is a biological process that involves rates, direcdons, 
and patterns of change and development affected by a variety of 
diverse and complex external and intema] factors and catiscs. It encom- 
passes a diversity of detectable and measurable changes in size, shape, 
or function occurring in living organisms with the passage of rime. 
Many scientific disciplines study physical growth from a variety of angles 
at different levels with increasingly refined and ingenious methods and 
techniques. Challenging and rewarding fields for study have included: 
genetic origins and backgrounds; reproduction; cell muldplicarion; pro- 
tein synthesis; the role of chemical exdrois and inhibitors; cell migration; 
prenatal development; birth phenomena; developmental history of special 
Lois \I. Stoll, “Youth: The Gesell Insinite and Its Latest Study." Con* 
trmpoTary Psyckolozy j: lo-iy; Januaiy 195B. Reviews the projects in child develojv 
mtnt completed at Yale Unitersitv. 

“ Lester \V. Sontap. Charles T. BsLcr, and Vireinla L. Nelson, Mental Gro-^th 
anj Prrronj/iVjf Developtnent; A Loneinidinal Study. Monotrraphs of the Society 
for Research in Child Developmcnr. Vnl. ij. Serial No. 68, No. j, 1958. Lara}‘ctce, 
Ind.: Child Detclopment Putilieations, Purdue Uimersity, 195S. 14] p. 
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tissues, organs, and intact orginisim; increases in body nicasurcmcna and 
changes in shape; comparative growth of groups, intcnnJiviJual and 
inuaindisidual gtosstSs, and cnvuooincntal conditioners md impacts,** 

Mental Development 

Ucforc the middle of the present century, invesfisations of mental 
development dealt primarily with the period of diildhood and adoles- 
cence. Longitudinal studies now have begun lo provide information on 
age changes later in the life span of iitdividuak first tested in childhood 
or adolescence. During the 1950’s, research tiorVcts showed an active 
interest in the consistency of test performance at different ages and 
in factors related to change in test performance; effect of environmental 
variables on mental development; role of emotional and motivational 
factors; extent to which l.Q. clungct represent true clungcs in relative 
standing or are attributable instead to test conitniction. test standardixa- 
tion, or other psychometric factors; group and individual differences; 
test performance of institutional and defective children; studies of 
various socioeconomic and ethnic groups; differential responses of groups 
with different physical and menial disorders; and mental development 
of the infant in relation to predictive value of tests given in Infancy.*® 
The specific topics under which the studies of mental development 
during the iQso's were reviewed include the following- abilities at dif- 
ferent developmental levels, adult mental abilities, constancy of the I.Q., 
intelligence and achievement, sex differences in intelligence, intelligence 
and socioeconomic status, differences among ethnic groups, bilmguali'.m, 
genetic inHuenccs on intelligence, inscitutionalired and defective children, 
mental aljihtics in psychiatric groups, imtlligcncc and penonal and social 
adjustment, and mental, physical, and physiological relationships. 
Learning 


The development of a universally accepted definition of learning is 
greatly needed and would not necessarily limit cither the number or 
variety of studies or the differences in perceptual or theoretical framc- 
worlc of the investigators. An acceptance of such a definition, however, 
not only would provide a more effccrivc opportunitv to synthesize for 
the use of research but would also enable the investigator to make con- 
tiihwtions moit in harmony with the total field than at present. Although 
•• Kai Jensen, op. eil. 


oaxnuei K- t'inneau and Harold C J<mes. "Alental Deielopmeiit 11I Infjnev 
and Childhood and Mental AtHlities m Aduk life” in "Growth, Ddclopmcnt, and 
Lcanitng." Renew) of EducaiiemaJ Reumb 15. 415-17, December 1955. 
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the nacne used to identify a particular phenomenon is not of significance 
in itself, the assumptions upon which experimentation Is based are highly 
significant. It is often easier to make an assumption from tlie name 
given than from the reality itself. 

A number of trends m the litcniture on learning indicate that a new 
frame of reference is being accepted: a change from concern for facts 
to a concern for generalizations and laws; a change of focus from the 
experimenter to the learner, from emphasis on outcomes to emphasis 
on process, from judgment based on magnitude to that based on rate, 
from the cross-section to the longitudinal basis, from specifics to pat- 
terns or configurations, and from independent findings to findings related 
to each othcr.*^ 

Personality and Social Development 

Alodem personality theories assign a leading role in personality 
formation to the events of the preschool years. Although the need for 
knowledge and understanding of the important early processes has long 
been acutely experienced, the relative dearth of sound studies of early 
personality development indicates a hiatus benveen theory and observa- 
tion. The scarcity of relevant studies probably is the result of several 
factors: a lack of technical devices for assessment of the behavior of 
young children comparable to the procedures currently utilized in 
studies of adults, and the cultural lag that permits less recognition of 
efforts in this area than of work in the more adequately financed and 
currently fashionable fields.** The use of conventional psychometric 
deWces has not proved adequate, svith interest focused on projective and 
play techniques. The Rorschach Test has been a common projective 
device selected for young children, with recent studies concentrated 
on the normative aspects of performance. The studies of personality 
development in infancy and the preschool years during the 1950’$ may 
be classified under the headings of child-rearing practices (demographic 
differences and relation to development), fomily relationships and atti- 
tudes (mother-child relationships, early separation, father-child relation- 
ships. and sibling relationships), frustration and aggression, adjustment, 
behsrhr disatxict^, premafun'ty, AosptcafiQtfon, measuring inscrumencs, 
and play therapy. 

Anhur R. Ddone, "Learning,* in "GrovTh, Devtlopment, and Learning." 
Revifui of EJucationil Research 15: 43^.51; December 1933. 

Harold _H. Anderson. ChaHes Hanlev. and John R. Hurley, “Personality 
DeTcloprnrot in Infancy and the Preschool Years," in "Growth, Detelopment, anil 
Leinuog." Revicis of EJuciiionjI Researcb *j: 433-68; December 1953. 
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Personality and social development during the 1950’s received 
considerable attention from pq'chologists, psychiatrists, sociologists, and 
anthropologists, which suggests an interdisciplinary approacli. The 
individual is being viewed increa^gly as a unique, unified, and whole 
personality with the ability to act according to his own self-determina- 
tion and not just in response to present and past occurrences, which 
places major emphasis on striving and goal-directed behavior. The 
investigations of the 1950’s dealing with personality and social develop- 
ment during childhood and adolescence may be classified under the large 
headings of adolescence, juvenile delinquency, sociomctric investigations, 
lelationship to academic success, and techniques for evaluation.^* 

CONCLUDING STATEMENT 

Approximately 5,000 references are listed in the nine issues of the 
Revii'ui of Educational Research devoted to growth and development, 
with much of this research sponsored in child-snidy divisions of higher 
institutions and with helpful support from the foundations. These re- 
sources, how'ever, are not adequate for the expensive and time-consuming 
longitudinal Investigations, which suggests the need for public interest 
and support, including the co-opcration of teachers, administrators, 
parents, and children. The concepts, procedures, and applications of 
developmental or growth investigations may be summarized briefiy as 
follows: 

I. An interest in origin, direction, trend, rate, pattern, limit, and 
decline of growth 

1. Encouragement of carefully planned longicudinil invesngadons, and 
improved sampling procedures in cross-secdon studies 

3. Applicaoon of the longitudinal approach to study of the growih- 
matunty-senescence cycles of an economic, political, or entire cultural 
system 

4 Use of the cross-cultural method in the behavioral sciences, with 
scatisneal techniques employed to test dieoty, and recently with a major 
interest in matters of personabty development in different cultures 

$. Formulation of basic principles for analysis and interpretation of 
genetic data 

6. Further progress in idendficanoo of maturity traits and gradients of 
giowi'n, stages of development or nuQinty. and developmental tasks 

••Cameron IV. Meiedich. “Personalitv and Social Dcielopracnt Ducing Child- 
hMd and Adolescence,” in “Growh, betelopmcnc. and Learning." Rciiew of 
Eaucaiioml Research ij. 4S9-74, Decembcc 1955. 
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7. Increased interest and leceatly devised procedures in certain major 
areas of development (physical, mental, social, personality, learning, and 
old age). 
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Clinical and Case Studies 


This chapter presents the several types of case study, applications and 
uses of clinical and case techniques, sequence or stages in case study and 
ease uork (sytnptoms, examination and history, diagnosis, therapy, and 
follovi-up), clmieal and case records, ethical standards, rclathmhip he- 
txseen case-cUnical and statistical methods, and iilustrative ease histories. 

TYPES OF CASE STUDY 

The basic approach of the case study is to deal with all pertinent 
aspects of one thing or situation, with the unit for study an individual, 
a social institution or agency such as a family or a hospital, or a com- 
munity or cultural group such as a rural village, a steel town, or a 
trailer camp, as illustrated by numerous titles in the chapter bibliography. 
The case is some phase of the life history of the Unit of attention, or it 
may represent the entire life process. 

Case studies of individuals may be an autobiography of a mental 
patient or of a criminal, a persona] account of a psychoanalyse, a 
biography of child development, an autobiography of an evolving 
philosophy and psychology of teaching, or the childhood and youth of 
a prodigy. 

Case studies have been made of such social institutions or agencies 
as the family, marriage, a higher inscstunon of learning, a hospital clinic, 
and a movie. 

Case studies of communities or cultural groups have included such 
units as a rural village, an industrial community, a war-boom community, 
a factory setting, a ghetto, and a trailer camp. Many community studies 

>97 
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mentioned in the chapter on dcsciipuve>saivep research may also serve 
as examples of the case approach. 

A distinction sometunes is made between case study, case work, and 
case method. From the point of view of research, case study means mccn- 
sive investigation of the case unit, especially with respect to initial status 
or symptoms, collection of explanatory data, and diagnosis or idcnufica- 
tion of causal factors, looking toward remedial or developmental treat- 
ment. Case work frequently is interpreted as the process of tlierapy and 
foUow-up in relation to developmental, adjustment, oc remedial pro- 
cedures. Aftfiougfi case study antf case wort frequently are done by 
different persons or agencies, they arc complementary. Tlic case method 
of instruction is a plan of organi^ng and presenting materials in such 
fields as law, medieme, social work, psychology, and education, based on 
case matcnals produced through ca$e-s(udy investigation. 

APPUCATIONS AND USES 

Case-study procedures have been extensively folloived in such fields 
as law and juvenile delinquency, medicine, psychiatry, psychology, edu- 
cation, counseling and guidance, anthropology, sociology, soci^ work, 
economics, business admintsuation, political science, and joumalism. Al- 
though case study was once limited primarily to problems of maladjust- 
ment, such as truancy or failure in school, a broken or poverty-stricken 
home, or an underprivileged or malfunctioning community, this approach 
more recently has been extended to investigation of normal or bright chil- 
dren, successful insriiutions and agencies, and ivell-organixcd communities 
or effectively functioning cultural groups. Case study has been helpful in 
providing classifications or trategories of individuals referred to such 
agencies as a bureau of juvemie research or a juvenile court; information 
on social and institutional group patterns in families, schools, and com- 
munitiesi case materials for teaching purposes; supplementary interpre- 
tations and illustrations for statistical findings; and generalizations through 
the accumulation of careful case report^ especially in the field of medicine. 

The usefulness of the clinical and case approach may be illustrated 
by the field of clinical psychology in general, and more specifically by 
personality study and counseling psychology. Clinical psychologists per- 
fernt s vsnety of secvfces itt many settings, deafmg with a wide range of 
human problems. However, witiun this apparent diversity of clinical 
psychology there is considerable unity. Psychologists first try to achieve 
an understanding, based on the hypotheses and techniques of their pro- 
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fessional field of knowledge. Then they apply their understanding, so as 
to help the people help themselves, widi such acdvicies frequently labeled 
“diagnosis” and “therapy.” Clinical p^'chology has grown not so much 
by the invention of new basic functions as by the extension and develop- 
ment of fundamental procedures; for example, in the diagnostic area, 
methods for assessing and describing broader aspects of personality are 
supplementing the older techniques for testing intelligence and school 
achievement.* 

Qinical psychology has been of service in a variety of centers and 
settings, including especiaUy long-standing serx'icc in the psychological 
clinic at the University of Pennsylvania, the Institute for Juvenile Re- 
search for the State of Illinois, the Training School at Vineland in New 
Jersey, Worcester State Hospital, the Menninger Foundation, and the 
Wichita Guidance Center. Government agencies with large-scale pro- 
grams of clinical psj'cholog)' include the Veterans Administration, United 
States Army, United States Navy, United Sutes Air Force, and the 
Public Health Service. Clinical centers concerned primarily with mental- 
health problems include the medical school psychiatric clinic, the psy- 
chological-service center, private clinical practice, the old-age couiueling 
center, the clinic for alcoholics, the student-counseling bureau, and 
industrial-employee counseling. Qinical centers dealing primarily with 
antisocial behavior include the municipal court, the juvenile court and 
youth authority program, the training school for delinquents, and prison. 
QinjcaJ centers concemed primarily vn'th cducatire, remedial, and re- 
habilitative problems include the rehabilitation center, school system, 
reading clinic, hearing dime, and speech clinic 

Factors that have played a compelling part in promoting clinical 
and case studies of personality are as follows: 

(1) a national siniadon (press) consisting of an increased awareness of 
an increaang incidence of mental illness; (a) in response to this invasion of 
the field of mental illness hy hnnianiuiians (need to relieve suffering), by 
social reformers (need to correct societal defects), and by scientists (need 
for knowledge and understanding), and as a result of these forces, the 
construction of new and enlarged hosiMtals and clinics with facilities for 
research under the direction' of psychiatrists; (3) technical developments 
within the field of psychology — ihe perfecooB of jnrcJhgrncf tests, »wd- 
association tests, projccrivc tests, etc., also the accomplishments of apnlied 
psychologists in World ^^'a^s I and 11; { 4 ) ia recognition of their technical 
abilities, the creation of jobs in hospitals and clinics affording livelihood to 

* Eli A. Rubinstein and Maurice Loir. Editors. Sitrvey of Clinietl Priciiet ht 
Piyebolosy, New York: luicnutional Uiuteniiies Rress, 1934. xvii+jSy p. 
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clinical psychologists; (j) the acquiMtion by psychologists of cenain' medical 
principles and practices, especially the ease method.* 

Counseling psychology is a specialty ulthin the area broadly desig- 
nated as applied psychology, and utilizes concepts, tools, and tci hniques 
also used by several other specialty groups, notably social, personnel, and 
clinical psychology. Historically, counseling psy'chology has drawn upon 
three distinct movements: vocational guidance, psychological measure- 
ment, and personality development. 

Currently, the specialty of counseling psychology is approaching a balance 
among cmpliascs upon contributions to (s) the development of an individual’s 
inner life, (li) the individual's achievement of harmony with his environment, 
and (e) the influencing of society to recognize individual differences and 
to encourage the fullest development of all persons within it. Although coun- 
seling psychology leaves to other psychologists the major responsibility for 
treating psychological disasters, the counseling psychologist may be found 
working in the full range of social settings. He has unique resources, eg., 
tests and other methods of psychological ev'aluation, for helping individuals 
to achieve harmonious relationships vviih their environments. He is willing 
to work directly with other persons anJ groups witli whom his clients must 
deal outside of the counseling office. His goal is to furtlier the fullest possible 
iclf-reallzatioa of those who bvc in a particular social setting.* 

In many instances case study is supplementary to or related to other 
investigational procedures. The life history of an individual, of an msci- 
tutlon, 01 of a community tcsembles historical research in sources and 
techniques. Case investigation uses many of the data-gathering instru- 
ments described m the chapter on dcscnptivc-survey studies. Case and 
generic investigations of an individual have common interests in growth 
and development, although ordinarily the direction of movement in ease 
study is backward, whereas in genetic research the movement is forward 
as grovvtli takes place. 


SEQUENCE OR STAGES IN CASE STUDY AND CASE WORK 

The characteristics and skills* of case study and case work include 
the following items: 

*QoQtcd from Anhur nimon and Robert E. Harris, Editors, Climcal Studies 
of rersovality. Vol. i of Case Histories m Oinical and Ahciaccatl PtS'clvilOTty. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. I05j. p. la-ij. “ 

•Quoted from Harold B. Prpios^ and Others. ‘’Comiseling Psychology as a 
Specialty." American Psyehoiogist n- June 1956. 

‘ Cordon Hamilton, Theory and Practice if SociA Case Work. Second Ediaon. 
New York Columbia University Pks^ ssji. vii+jiS p, 
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1. Condnuitj’ of data and procedure. AltKough continuity in gathering 
oddence, diagnosis, and therapy is a logical sequence, in a concrete life situa- 
tion the movement may be shuttle-like. While interviewing an individual 
to gather information, certain treatment may take place, or during adjustment 
or therapeutic procedures, additional evidence may be secured. 

2. Completeness and validiqt of data, including sjTnptoms relating to 
inifial Status, examination results (p^chophysical, health, educational, and 
mental), and health, school, fanuly, and social history. 

3. Synthesis in the form of an adequate diagnosis which identifies causal 
factors, with a prognosis that points toward therapy in the form of cor- 
rective treatment or developmental procedures. The soda] skills of case work 
or of adjustment procedures include social insight, empathy, and a positive 
social behavior; ability to communicate by transmitting an experience or 
sharing a common experience; co-operation and paitidpadon in w'orking 
with others; and effective courtseling and guidance. It is recognized that the 
concepts of nondirective or dient-centered therapy tend to minimize the 
process of diagnosis as a basis for therapy.* 

4. Coofidendal recording and rebdonships, as exemplified in the field 
of medicine. 

Expressed in one way, the standards of case study and case work are 
similar to the major requirements of clinical psychology; lugh levels of 
academic and professional qualifications for the worker, a practitioner 
who is familiar with the trends of recent research even though not actually 
engaged In invesdgarion, and sound ethics emphasizing long-term aims 
by way of service to society.* 

TTie cj'cle of complementary steps*^ in case srudy and case work is 
as follows: 

1. Recogtudon and determinadon of the status of the phenomenon to 
be invesdgated; for example, reading disabifity. 

2. Collecdon of data relating to the factors or circumstances associated 
with the given phenomenon; factors associated with learning difiiculry or 
reading disability may be phydeal, intellectual, pedagogical, cmodonal, social, 
or environmental. 

3. Diagnosis or idendficadon of causal factors as a basis for remedial or 
dcvelopmenul treatment; defeedve vision may be the cause of difficulty in 
reading. 

4. Application of remedial or adjustment measures; correctly fitted glasses 
may remove the cause of the poor performance in reading. 

*Carl R. Rogers, Cliejii-CerUereJ Therapy: Iti Current Practice, Implications, 
and Theory. Boston: Houghton .MUHixi Co-. loji. xii-f j6o p. 

*L. A. Pennington and Irw'n A. Beig, Ed'ton, An Introduction to OinicaJ 
Ptycholozy. Second Edition. New Yorir: Ronald Press, 1534. p. ai. 

* Carter V. Good and Dougbs t Scares. MrttytJi of Reteircb; Educational, 
Ps)‘chological, Sociological. New York: AppSeion-Ccntur^'-Crofts, 1954. p. 
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j. Subsequent follow-up to determine Ac effectiveness of the corrective 
or developmental measures applied. 

INITIAL STATUS OR SYMPTOMS OF THE CASE 

The fine step in case study is to identify the unit for investigation 
in the form of some aspect of behavior, or phase of the bfe process, or 
need-situation, as in truancy, delinquency, exceptional talent, or a broken 
home. Whereas the case has commonly centered on the need-situation 
as the unit of attenuon, ciitnt-ccmcred ot nondirective therapy has 
focused attention on the individual or subject. With increased knowledge 
and improved techniques, cases in new areas have been identified for 
corrective or developmental treatment; for example, in the field of special 
education recognizing in turn the need for therapy of the physically 
handicapped, then cases of low mentality, special talents, and deficiencies 
in the school subjects, and later the various types of social maladjustment 
involving personality difficulties and behavior disorders. With increased 
knowledge, cases of child delinquency have become subdivided to repre* 
sent such problems as parental rejection, parental ovcrprotection, poverty 
and low social status, emotional immaturity, and rebellion against author- 
ity, It is not possible even to count the several types of cases for remedial 
or developmental attention until the scope of the various categories is 
defined as a basis fat labeling a child as exceptional: the extent of 
deficiency necessary in vision or hearing to be labeled subnormal, the 
level of general intcUigcncc or of special talent to be considered superior, 
and the line between normality and social, emotional, personality, or 
behavior disorders. Many of the data-gathcring instruments and pro- 
cedures discussed in the chapter on descriptive-survey research are avail- 
able for the first step of case study and also for later steps, especially 
in collection of data through the examination and case history. 

EXAMINATION AND HISTORY AS SOURCES OF DATA 

Determination or identification of the status of the situation or unit 
of attention leads into the collection of data through the examination 
and life bistors*. which suggests that the first and second steps of case 
study arc supplementary. Tlic emphasis in the second stage, howe'er, is 
on evidence that may serve as a baas for diagnosis through identification 
of the c-vplanatory or causal factors. This step in case srudy has avail- 
able for use the several descriptire-sutvey instruments and procedures, as 
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well as the life history, biography, autobiography, letters, and diaries. 
The case study usually includes an examination* of psychophysical, health, 
educational, and mentality factors, as well as a health, school, family, and 
social history. Cemin of the common Ksdng instruments may be char- 
acterized briefly. 

Testing Instruments 

Intelligence-testing in modem clinical psychology is far more than 
the automatic administration of routine test procedures. It involves a 
judicious choice of instruments, precise knowledge of the characteristics 
of intelligence scales, skill in interpreting test results, ability to evaluate 
the results of highly controversial research, and formulation of insightful 
hypotheses to account for a padent’s behavior. In short, the clinician is 
both a proficient laboratory experimenter and an impartial, understanding 
observer of human behavior.* 

From personality, interest, and achievement tests the clinician secures 
information which often can be gathered from no other source. Scores 
from these inventories may suggest hypotheses to the clinical psychologist, 
who must then verify them and integrate his data into an adecjuatc 
descriptive picture of his patient for the purposes of diagnostic, prognos* 
tic, and treatment problems. 

Projective methods utilize ambiguous stimuli to which subjects are 
encouraged to respond freely in their own way, as illustrated by ink 
blots, pictures, art and drama media, and paper-and.pencii techniques. It 
is assumed that attention is selective and that perception is motivated bv 
the wislics and attitudes of the responding person, with the result that 
the content perceived and the manner of organizing the material reveal 
significant dynamic aspects of personality (useful for diagnosis, progno- 
sis, and research). 

Life History 


As sources of data for case study, from an analytical rather than a 
historical approach, more frequent and better use may %\ cll be made of 
such personal documents as the life history’, biography, autobiography, 
diaries and journals, letters, records of dreams, and expressive interviews. 
Such personal materials include retrospective autobiographies, contem- 


*&cll V. Millard, Case Imrmory for tSse SluJy of Child Development. Min* 
ncapoJis: Burgess Publishing Co, t^jo. *9 p. 

•L. A. Pennington and Iruin A. B^, Editors, op. err, p. ija-jj, i8t. 

"WJ, p. arj. 
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poraneous life histories, and episodic and topical documents. Data obtained 
from personal documents may nuVe a coniributaon by way of supple* 
menting ecological and statistical infomution, so as to provide a more 
inclusive interpretation of the problem, and may serve as a basis for 
prediction of human behavior. 

As a longitudinal observation of culture, the life history emphasizes 
the natural history of tlic individual, hu reactions to early social stimuli 
which have led to development of atotudes and values, evolution of a 
philosophy of life, personal capcticnccs, anecdotes, menul and social 
conflicts, crises, adjustments, accommodations, and release of tensions. 
As an intimate personal document or confession vv Inch records through 
introspection inward stresses and attitudes rather than external events, 
the life history dilTcrs from the usual autobiography secured from famous 
penons (with one eye on publication). Tlic life history, dealing with indi* 
viduals who have encountered mental and social crises or conflict situa* 
tions, docs not stress judgments of merit The subject may tell his own 
story or an interviewer may record the life history', as "a deliberate attempt 
to define the growth of a person in a cultural milieu and to make thco* 
rctical sense of it." Dasic criteria for evaluating the life*history approach" 
ore as follows: 

I. The subject must be viewed ss a specinven in t cultural series. 

а. The organic motors of action ascribed must be socially relevant 

j. The peculiar lole of Ove family group in uansminlng the culture must 
be recognized. 

4. The specific method of claboraaoo of organic materials into social 
behavior must be shown. 

5. The continuous related character of experience from clutdhood through 
adulchood must be stressed. 

б. The social situation must be carefully and continuously specified as 
a factor. 

7. Tlic life-history material itself must be organized and conceptualized. 

The purposes and procedures of a particular life history or auto- 
biographyv* may be gene^y helpful as background for understanding 
this approach: ' 

John DolUtd, CriierU for the Ufe Wfitory, New Hiven; Yale Univtiaty 
Press, I9J5. p 3. Reprinted m 1949 W P«er Smith. 

9mUDn; V. Y-otn/s. Swrvvw mi fVnejrtb. Thirh ’Lffition. 

Cnglcuood Cliffs, N. J.: Prcnu^nall, 1956. p. a}o*39. 

«Lco \V, Simmons, Editor.^im Ctuef. Tlie Autobiogtiphy of a Hopl Indian- 
New Haven, Yale Uflivcrsny Pros, for die Institute of Human Relations loaj. 
xu- 1-460 p. V 
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1. To prepare a relatively AiU anH reliable account of an indindual’s 
experience and development from turth on, or a comprehensive life history 
emphasizing personality problems 

2. To accumulate and arrange in natural order a socially and culturally 
oriented record of an individual in a “primitive society” for the purpose of 
developing and checking certain hypotheses in the field of culture 

3. To attempt at least a partial interpretation of the iadividual’s de- 
velopment and behavior 

^ To utilize the Investigation for the formulation of generalizations and 
the testing of theories in the field of indiridual behavior udih respect to 
society and culture (reserved for further study). 

Autobiography, Biography, and Diaries 

Autobiography, biography, and diaries have been resoned to fre- 
quently as sources in historical studies. Autobiography as Itistorical narra- 
tion and the diaries of distinguished persons who have anticipated publica- 
tion usually have been relatively formal documents. The movement in 
autobiography and biography is baclnvard (written in retrospect), 
whereas the movement in a diary is fonvard, with entries recorded as 
events take place. Autobiography contributes to case study through pro- 
viding the life history of an individual, a tribe, race, or community; is 
helpful in studying redcent or resistant persons; is economical for use in 
groups; and may serve therapeutic purposes for the subject by release of 
tensions and insight into his own life. Diaries kept without undue con- 
cern for publication may reveal interests, desires, tensions, and confiicts 
not apparent in the more formal autobiography (usually written for 
publication), although the persons who keep diaries and permit their 
use are a rather select group of individuals. The general principles of 
historical research apply in dealing with personal documents. 

To cite as an example the autobiography of an educator, Spaulding 
has written in two volumes what is substantially his life history to the 
end of his administrative work in the public schools. The first volume^ 
carries the story to the completion of his graduate study in Europe and 
at Qark University, including early life on a farm in New Hampshire, 
schooling in the district and collegc-prcparatorj’ schools in New England, 
four years at Amherst Coffege, a doctoraf program at tiie CTmVcrsjty of 
Leipzig, and postdoctoral year at Clark University. The second volume” 

“Frank E. Spaulding, On* Sebo*l Admaustrutor't PbilMpbj: Its Development. 
New VotU; Exposition Press, 1951. 352 p. 

**Frank £. Spaulding, Sekool ^pemUeuJent in Action in Fite Cities. Rindge, 
N. H.: Richard R. Smith, 1953. xx-f^ p. 
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is substanculty an anccilotal history or case study of the dcvcIopiMcnt of 
the city supcrintcndcncy durinj* the first quarter of the twentieth cen- 
tury. It is ilic story of the csolution and application of a philos«>phy of 
education to the organization and administration of the public schools. 
The individual probably is not fully aware of iltc pattern and sources 
of his own philosophy until he attempts what Spaulding has done in Ids 
autobiography or life history. 

Another autobiography'* Is the stoiy of an 8i-year-old nun who 
began to teach at the age of seventeen in a one-tcachcr school in 
Pennsylvania in 1891. Ilis long years of service were as teacher, principal, 
superintendent, and teacher or executive in 17 American colleges in 10 
states, as autlior, organizer of professional groups, editor, anil lecrurer 
before many thousands of educational and professional groups. The auto- 
biography is to a considerable extent an anecdotal history of education 
and of the education of teachers, covering almost the entire modem 
period of educational history and teacher education during the twentieth 
century. Here are the beginnings of teaching as a profession, the develop- 
ment of small local school systems, the struggles of boards of cducaciiin 
on professional problems, the efions of school administrators to profes- 
sionalize their stalTs in larger cities, and the organization of a program to 
prepare the professors who stalT the teachers colleges- 

An especially interesting group of personal documents is an approach 
to the history of psychology through the autobiographies of a number 
of eminent psychologists,** 

Yet another example is the autobiography of a schbophrcnic, al- 
though this description may be inaccurate. Since the author set out to 
prove that he was never “insane” and perivaps not even mentally ill, yet 
he docs demonstrate that mental illness is misunderstood and badly mis- 
treated even in some of our better hospitals. 

As a ease history the book docs not arouse the same clinical interest and 
speculative excitement that come with a reading of Schreber’s Memoirs, or the 
autobiography written by Sechchaye’s patient, or comparable documents by 
Beers, Cusrance, and otiicrs, but as a very huntan and moving st.vtciiient of a 
young man’s struggle to maintain personal integrity and dignity in the face of 
a practical, well-meaning, but uncomprchenduig world, fit] will touch deeply 
every leader. U is difficult 10 say -whether the author succeeds better in 
demonstrating that the ideas and beliefs of non-inmates of mental institutions 

Ambrose L. Suhrie, Teaeher of Teaeben. Rindgt, N. H.- Richard R. Smith, 
t 95 S- 4 tB P. 

’* Herben S. Langfeld and Others, Editors, A History of Psychology in Auto- 
biography, Vol. 4. Worcester, Mass.. Oitk Univcisit)' Press, 1951. xii+)56 p. 
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are just as irrational as his own, or that he is endtled to maintain his oun 
irrational beliefs without undue interference by authority, however well 
intendoned. Certainly he presents a dramatic and often frightening picture of 
what it means to someone who has lost his way in the world to be suddenly 
confronted by the losing therapeunc real ins'olvcd in hospitalizadon, electric 
shock, insulin convulsions, and medical logic. The reader, whether professional 
or otherwise, is bound to experience that compassion and uneasiness which 
come with sharing indmately in the life-and-death struggle which is ps)-cho- 
sis.'* 

A book of nine word portraits** or ^-pc-persons or case histories 
may offer suggestions for similar studies of the teacher, supersisor, 
administrator, or professor. Bauer and his colleague have created type- 
persons as they live, think, and act in the Soviet milieu. The data are 
true, based on intervie\vs with escaped refugees from the Soviet Union, 
who have reported their own experiences and have revealed their knowl- 
edge of conditions within their motherland. The portraits are fiction, 
composites of the data collected, with the smallest amount of fabrication 
necessary to make them into stories. The nine synthesized types of per- 
sons are: the student (three of chetn), the woman collective farmer, the 
woman doctor, the Party secretary, the housewife, the writer, the factory 
director, the tractor driver, and the secret police agent. These portraits 
are not actual case histories, nor are they even exactly fiction, since the 
characteristics of the people and the events of their stories are always 
subordinated to the facts of the records; the persons themselves are 
synthesized types. 

An application of ps^’choanaly'tic ptyxhology to the biographical 
data of famous creative individuals has the two purposes of comprehend- 
ing the subject of the biography in terms of the dynamic forces of his 
developmental experience, and of understanding the nature of the creative 
man and the creative process. For these purposes, the main value of 
psychoanalytic psychology lies in its abilityr to analyze and to structure 
meaningfully highly complex and dis-erse biographical information, by 
way of establishing cause-and-cffcct relationships between the data of 
infancy, childhood, and adult life.’* 

iTt/m the tvvltw Vy Mi&tan Weder, Ct'Mfmporsrry Piytfcolcjy 
1: jo<: October i9ja. of William L. Mooie, The MhtJ in Ckiini: The Auto- 
biography of a Schizophrenic. New York: Exp^kxi Press, 1955. jij p. 

"Ratmond A. Bauer and Cdward tV'asuHck, Nine So’.iet I’orinitt. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1955. ix+i9a p. Reviewed by Edwin G. Boring, Conieniponry 
I’sj-cholog)' 1: 149; .May 1956. 

''Edn-ard Ilicschmann, Great Aten: Fsychoaaaljtic Studies. New York: Intcr- 
nuiooal Uaiversities Press, 195^. xuiH-arS p. 
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CAUSATION AND DIAGNOSIS 

Diagnosis*® seeks to fonnulate a theory or hypothesis of causation, 
pointed toward the adjustment or development of the individual, institu* 
tion, or community. Diagnosis and treatment may at times be paralitl or 
even move shuttie-like. Diagnosis is prognostic in recommending therapy, 
and when adjustment pcQCcdarcs fail, further search for causal factors 
and a second diagnosis may be necessary. If adjustment proves only 
temporary, as revealed in the last step of follovv*up, furtlicr diagnosis 
and therapy are indicated. For evidence, diagnosis depends on the data 
gathered in the earlier phases of ease study. It has already been indicated 
in this chapter that nondirective or client-centered therapy minimizes 
the diagnostic process in advance of psychotherapy, although recognizing 
the basic necessity for phyacal diagnosis in dealing with organic disease.** 
Adequate diagnosis** of difficulties muse meet certain basic require- 
ments relating to significant objectives, valid evidence of strengths and 
weaknesses, objectivity, reliability, specificity, comparable and exact data, 
practicability, and expermess. Most of the data>gathcring Instruments 
and procedures described in the chapter on descriptive-survey research 
can be adapted to provide evidence on which successful diagnosis rests. 
Diagnosis as an aspect of case study, like other research approaches, finds 
the problem of causation complex and perplexing. To cite examples, 
factors that may be associated with learning difficulty are physical, 
intellectual, pedagogical, emotional, social, and environmental. Causes 
of poor performance in reading may be perceptual (visual and auditory), 
motor, intellectual, linguistic, emoriond, and methodological. Factors 
affecting tlic behavior of the problem child may be hereditary, physical, 
mental, familial, economic, cultural, social, and educational. Defects and 
deviations of development may be in the form of amentia, endocrine 
disorders, convulsive disorders, neurological defects, cerebral injury, 

'•Ralph F. Herdic and Jd,n G. Darley, “Student Personnel tVork- Diagnostic 
Ttchniquea," Encyclopedia of Education^ Rerearefc Second Edition Edited by 
Walter S. Monroe. Nesv York’ The AtacmnUji Co., ipjo. p. i}o$-io. 

Cora Kasius. Fdicor. A Cmnpsntojx of DcaenowV eni rmciion.il Casework 
Concepts. New York: Family Senice Association of New York, 1950, 169 p. 

Robert 1. Watson, The Omital Aht^ in Psyehotosy. New York: Harper 
4 Brothers, igji, p. ai-ijj, say-ydi. 

*‘Carl R. Rogers, op. c;<, p 119^8. 

”Lco J. BruceVner, “Diagtiosb in Teaching." Encyclopedia of Educational Re- 
sc,irch, op. cit, p. J14-11. 

Robert I. tVaison, Edkor. “Diagnosric Atetliods." Readings in the Clinical 
Ifctboi in Psychology. Ntw Ytok: Hatper A Brothers, 1949. p. id}-44}. 

Gordon Hanulcon, op. cit., p. 
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special sensory handicaps, prematority, precocity, and environmental 
retardation.^ It usually is necessary tD look beneath the surface to find 
the basic or primary cause of maladjustment; on the surface we may see 
only a secondary, tertiar)’, or contiibutoiy cause or condition. For 
example, difficulty in reading as a prinuiy cause of maladjustment may 
lead to failure in the school subjects, tniioc}', and misbehavior (probably 
only secondary or tertiary factors in this instance). 

To cite an example in the area of counseling, school psj-chologists, 
guidance specialists, and school social workers need a common knowledge 
of psychological principles and of educational aims and practices. It is 
highly desirable that school psychologists be equipped, like competent 
high-school counselors, to do diagnostic and counseling \i ork. It is equally 
desirable that counselors, deans, and visiting teachers be better trained in 
the psychological prindples and techniques that are appropriate. The 
school ps}'chologist may u-ell be an educationally oriented clinical psy- 
chologist, in contrast to the medically oriented clinical psychologist, tv ho 
sen*es as a diagnostician, therapist, and consultant in the preventive and 
alleviadve work of adjustment.^* 

THERAPV AND DEVELOPMENTAL ADJUSTMENT 

Purposes 

The purpose of diagnosis is realized in some form of effective 
therapy or dei elopmental adjustment. Therapy and follow-up sometimes 
are labeled as casework, as distinguished from case study or case investiga- 
tion, and in many instances tiicse later steps are the ork of other spedal- 
ists (as in medicine). It has been indicated earlier that there is no sharp 
division betuxen the earlier Steps of case investigation and diagnosis, and 
the later phases of therapy and foUow-up. In gathering information 
through the examiiucion and case history*, certain treatment or therapy 
may be possible, and in the stage of treatment additional evidence may 
appear. The supplementary and co-operative relationships of the special- 
ists engaged in the several steps of case study and case work may be 
illustrated by the type 0/ conference frequently arranged for planning 

" Arnold Gtsell and Cathe^e S. Amamda. DevfiopmwuaJ Diasnoji'i: Notnui 
tnd Abnomul ChDd Devciop.'ncnt, Omical .Metliods and Practical AppUcadoos. 
Retired Edition. New YoiV: Hif«r & Brothers, iwz. xvi+^jd p. 

** Stanley S Alarzolf, Piyctologieal Dugaor^ anJ Counseling m tbe Sekoois. 
New York; Henry Holt and Co^ tpjd. siv-ffoi p. Rerieued by Donald L Super, 
CoTUemporerj Psjekology a: }{-37; Fcbiuaiy 1957. 
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the therapy of the ptobUrti child, with pardcipation by such workers and 
agencies as the clinic staff, school, visidng teacher, court, probation 
ofGcer, child-placing agency, family agency, and children’s institution. 

Frequently, complex or multiple causation of maladjustment may lead 
to a diagnosis and to therapy requiring the co-operation of a number of 
specialists. Child-guidance clinics and mental-hygiene programs, working 
with problem and delinquent children, have combined the resources 
of psychiauists, physicians, psychologists, social workers, sociologists, 
and sometimes teachers and specialists in the Held of education. Adequate 
treatment in child guidance requires the co-operation of clinic, com- 
munity, home, school, case-working organization, recreational program, 
and child-placement agency. 

The primary purpose of therapy is development of the potentialities 
of the individual for growth and improvement. In a learning situation 
this means focusing of attention on the pupil in relanon to a specific 
difficulty or opportunity for growth rather than on the formal organiza- 
tion of a subject of instruction as such. To cite another illustration, the 
purposes of social treatment or therapy are concerned with preventing 
social breakdown, conserving strength, restoring social function, making 
life more comfortable or compensating, creating opportunities for growth 
and development, and increasing the capacity for self-direction and social 
contribution.’* Mote specific examples of assistance given to a client 
by a case worker would include financial aid, help in seeking employment, 
facilitating health plans, entrance into an appropriate group activity, and 
modifying the attitudes of associates. 

Preventive Measures and Self-Help 

Adjustment procedures are outlined in this chapter with recognition 
of the desirability of preventive tneasvir«,*« as illustrated by current 
emphases in medicine, dentistry, and the field of health in general. Regular 
physical and health examinations, including the testing of sight and 
hearing, may indicate corrective measures which will prevent later mal- 
adjustments. Effective programs of educadon, work, recreation, and 
guidance in school, home, community, t^urch, and other social institu- 
tions and agencies will do much to prevent the maladjustment known as 
the "youth problem,” including juveiule delinquency. 

“Gordon Hamilton, op. a’t., p. 1^7-70. 

“Sheldon OluecV and Eleanor dueck, Deiin/fuenti in the Makinz: Paths to 
Prritniion. Hew \orV: Harper & Bnithen, 195*- vii) + ii4 P- 

Pauline V. Young. Social Treatment in Probation and Deliniiueney; Treatise 
and CasebooV for Court tVorUn, Probation Officers, and Other Child tVcIfare 
WerLers. Retlacd Edition. New York: McGnw-HQl Book Co, 1951. p. 
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In all forms of therapy, the importance of self-help is recognized, 
as illustrated by the patient’s will or desire to recoTcr from an illness. 
This basic principle of therapy or treatment is recognized in such con- 
cepts as encouraging the subject in his own efforts, thinking things 
through together, and increasing the capacity for self-understanding and 
self-direction. 

Favorable mental attitudes on the part of specialists, parents, and 
child contribute materially to the process of therapy. Effective remedial 
or developmental treatment is based on genuine concern for the well- 
being of the child or client, cordial relationships of mutual confidence, 
and understanding and control of prejudices and emotional reactions. 
Favorable initial attitudes arc especially significant in short contacts, as 
in large school S3^tems and social transient work, where critical decisions 
may be made in one or two brief inter\-iews; for example, employment 
of a teacher or arrangements to return a young traveler to her distant 
home. 

The principle of self-help In the process of therapy is illustrated by 
nondirective or client-centered procedures,^ which have revealed cer- 
tain improvements in the subject: 

I. Change or movement in theraf^, as revealed in the t}'pe of verbal 
comment presented by the client; for example, from tallf about his problems 
and s)'mpcom$, to insightful statements showing some self-understanding of 
relationship between his past and current behavior, to diseussion of new acdons 
in accord tvith his new understanding of the situation. 

1. Change in the client’s perception of and aedtude toward self: (a) sees 
tumself as a more adequate person, with increased worth and greater possibility 
of mcedng life; (f:) draws on more expericndal data, thus achieving a more 
realisdc appraisal of himself, his relationships, and environment; (c) tends to 
place the basis of standards or values within himself rather than in the ex- 
perience or perccpcual object.’* 

Treatment of Learning Difficulties 

Basic principles underlying therapy or treatment of learning diffi- 
culties’* arc as follows: 

I. Treatment must be based on a diagnosis. 

a. Locate weaknesses that require correction. 

b. Lstablisli the tj’pe of treatment needed. 

e. Clearly formulate the remedial program. 

*'Carl R. Roeers. op. (it., p. 

’*Rol>ert I, Watson, The Cimicid Motbod in Piycbelozj, op. eit- p. Ji-tti. 

**Leo )■ Brucckncr and Guy L. Bond, The Dia^oiit mJ Treaiineni of Learn- 
ing Difficulties. New Vork: App!ct«i-Cennif>*.Crofcs, 19J5. p. 77-100. 
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d. Modify the program as may be advisable. 

e. Use a variety of remedial tcchiwpies. 

f. The child should help formulate the program of treatment 

a. Tlie child’s personal worth must be considered. 

a. Avoid stigmatuing pupils in classification and grouping. 

b. Consider the child's emotional state, 
e. Correct faulty atutudci. 

d. Recognize the importance of group as well as individual work. 

3. Corrective treatment must be individualized. 

a. Outcomes and methods ^ould be commensurate with tiie child’s 
ability. 

b. Treatment should be specific and not general 

e. Fatigue should be noted and practice spaced. 

4. Hie program must be well motivated and encouraging to the child. 

a. The tcachci must be optimistic. 

b. Success of the student must be emphasized. 

e. Errors should be pointed out in a positive way. 

d. Gtowtli should be made apparent to the child. 

e. Treatment should not condicc with other enjoyable activities. 

f. Purpose should always be esublishcd. 

g. The results of the learning experience should be utilized and 
evaluated. 

5. Materials and exercises must be carefully selected. 

d. Materials must be suitable in level of ditficulry and type. 

b. Materials must be suitable in interest and format. 

c. Materials must be abundant and not artificial. 

6. The entire enviroomenc of the child must be considered. 

4. Adjuscmcncs must be made in the child’s school program. 
b. The home environment must be favorable. 

7. Continuous evaluations must be made. 

d. A cumulative record must be kept. 
b. A follow-up is necessary. 

S. Sound teaching procedures must be utilized in the treatment of learn- 
ing difHcultles. 

Principles and Techniques of Psychotherapy 

Psychotherapy is limited or handicapped by the tendency of some 
clinicians, teachers, and students to overempliasize certain approaches 
at the expense of others, thus fading to recognize at least three major 
sources of error in therapy.** 

t. No single approach to psychotherapy has been found that can explain 
the behavior of all individuals or is pertinent to all persons, 
i. An individual with a specific problem may fail to respond to a single 

•“James L. McCary and Daoiel E. Sheer, Cduors, Six Approaches to Vspeho- 
therapy York' Diydcn Press, 1955 p. 4.5. 
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type of therapy; as the indindual's needs change the therapenne 
techniques must be changed, if the patient is to derive maximum bene* 
fit. 

3. Since therapists dltfer in personality structure, need s}'stems, and value 
systems, the therapeutic technique must be suited to the needs of the 
therapist. 

Psycholopcal research has idendfied the wide range of individual 
differences in physical, intellectoal, pcdago^cal, emotional, social, and 
environmental factors that must be considered in diagnosis and therapy. 
To illustrate by a specific example, variarions ui the treatment of children 
wth individual problems of adjustment include: (i) change of environ- 
ment through the foster home or jnsnnidooal pbeement; (2) modifica- 
tion of environment through adjustments in the parents’ attitudes, family 
relationships, school and instructional program, clubs, groups, and camps; 
and (3) treatment of the indindual through a variety of therapeutic ap- 
proaches, including psychoanalysis, nondirective interviewing and therapy, 
group psychotherapy, projective techniques, play therapy, physical 
treatment, occupadooal therapy', psychodrama, sociodrama, and hypno- 
drama. 

The variety and complexity of the problems of clinical and case 
study may be illustrated in further detail from the field of psychotherapy. 
The varieties of psychotherapy include supportive therapy, insight 
therapy with re-educative goals, and insight therapy with reconstructive 
goals.*^ 

Among the techniques and procedures utilized in supportive therapy 
arc guidance, environmental manipulation, extemalization of interests, 
reassurance, prestige suggestion, pressure and coercion, persuasion, emo- 
tional catharsis and desensitization, muscular relaxation, hvdrothcrapy', 
drug therapy, shock and convulsive fficrapy, and inspirational group 
therapy'. 

Insight therapy ssiih re-cducative therapeutic approaches includes 
“relationship therapy,” “attitude therapy,” distributive analysis and syn- 
thesis, inten iew psychotherapy, therapeutic counseling, therapeutic case- 
stork, reconditioning, rc-cducative group therapy, semantic therapy, and 
bibliothcrapy. 

Insight therapy with rcconsmictitx goals includes the three main 
“types”: “Freudian psychoanalyas," ‘%on-Frcudian p^-choanalysis,” 
and “psychoanalytically oriented p^'chothcrapy.” 

Le« is R. Wolbtrg. The Teehtaqae of Ptyckotberapy, New YotV: Grune anJ 
Seranon, 1954. xir+S^ p. 
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Supportive, re-educative, and reconsmictive therapies have certain 
similarities and differences with respect to the duration oi therapy, 
frequency of visits, talcing of detailed histories, routine psychologic ex- 
aminations, kinds of communications obtained from the patient, general 
activity of the therapist, frequency of advice-giving to the patient, han- 
dling of transference, general relationship of the patient to the therapist, 
physical position of the patient during therapy, handling of dream 
material, and adjuncts utilized during treatment 

The beginning phase of treatment in psychotherapy includes a num- 
ber of problems relating to the initial interview; the first contact with 
the patient, collating essential data, making a diagnosis, formulating the 
tentative dynamics, estimating the prognosis, estimating the patient’s 
general condition, making practical arrangements for psychotherapy, 
securing essential consultations, and dealing with inadequate motivation. 

The principal techniques by which the therapist helps the patient 
in the acquitition of insight include interview procedures, free associi' 
tion. dream analysis, and the examination of attitudes toward the therapist 
(including transference). 

In the terminal phase of psychotherapy, success is judged from the 
standpoint of the patient, of society, and of the therapist, and in terms 
of the '‘ideal’’ objectives of menu! health. 

Adjunctive aids in psychotherapy include group therapy, hypno- 
therapy, narcotherapy, and bibliotherapy. 

Among the emergencies that sometimes develop during psycho- 
therapy uhich require prompt and cautious handling are; suicidal at- 
tempts, psychotic attacks, excitement, overactivity, and antisocial behavior; 
panic states; acute alcoholic intoxication; acute barbiturate poisoning; 
severe psychosomatic symptoms; and intercurrent incurable somatic 
illness. 

Certain kinds of conditions make extenrive therapeutic objectives 
difficult to achieve, and require specific techniques or combinations of 
methods, especially in dealing wiA problems ohen encountered in the 
treatment of the different neurotic, psychophysiologic, personality, and 
psychotic disorders. 

The variety of techniques in psychotherapy is illustrated in con- 
venient form by the following list of “supportive” mctliods.** An equally 
long list of “reconstructive" methods has been compiled by the same 
authors. 

** J»cnes L- McCiry md E. Sbtef, »p. eii, p. 
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j. Bibliotherapy 
j. Color thtrapy 

3. Conditioned-reflex therapy 

4. Correction of physical defects 
j. Dance therapy 

d. Desensitizadon 

7. Environmental manipuladon 

8. Hypnotherapy 

9. Inspiradonal group therapy 

10. Modvational procedures (such 
as rewards and punishments) 

11. Music therapy 
ij. Narcotherapy 

13. Negadve pracdce 


14. Occupational therapy 

15. Persuasion and reasoning 

16. Physiotherapy 

17. Pb^bos 

18. Pressure and coercion 

19. Progressive relaxation 
ao. Reassurance 

a I. Recreation 
XI. Re-cducation 
aj. Religious approaches 
14. Rest 

25. Suggestion and advice 

16, Selected types of group therapy 

27. Verbal catharsis and abreaction. 


Group psychotherapy Itas been used to good effect with patients 
suffering from a variety of psychosomatic disorders and with addicts, 
alcoholics, stutterers, unmarried mothers, mothers of emotionally di$> 
turbed children, delinquents, and the aged. It has been of value in mental 
hospitals, child guidance, family service, marital counseling agencies, com* 
munity mental-health programs, and industry. As a rule, group psycho- 
therapists have been more willing tiun individual therapists to record 
their sessions by mechanical and observational methods, which augurs 
^YeU for improvement of the therapeutic process and for future develop- 
ment of group psychotherapy.** 

The Uccrature of the 1950’s includes dozens of full-length treatments 
of therapy, as listed in the chapter bibliography. 


FOLLOWUP 

The final stage in case and clinical work is follow-up to determine 
whether the treatment Is successful, as illustrated by the ph^'siclan's at- 
tention to the patient during tiie stage of convalescence. Failure to make 
satisfaccor)' progress following treatment may require a new diagnosis 
and another form of tlicrapy. It is common to utilize the techniques of 
experimentation in evaluating the success of treatment, especially in the 
field of medicine. By way of example of follow-up, case study lias been 
used as one approach in following a group of bright children over a 
period of years through school into maturity.** The school, home, and 
“ S. R. Slaison, Editor, The FielJi of Group Ptyekotherapy. New Yotk: Inter- 
national Universities Press, t9jd, uu-l-}38 p. Reviewed by Norman A. Polansly. 
Sodil Service Rm'ew 50: 371-7}; Septeinbet lojS. 

Lewis .M. Terman and Meliia H. OJen, Toe Ci[teJ Child Grovrs Up: Genetic 
Studies of Genius. Stanford, Califs Stanford Universit)' Press, 1947. xiv-f4jo p. 
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other environmental conditions may be thought of as the therapy or 
treatment for tlic bright children, with a follow-up to determine the ad- 
jusunent of tiic subjects after reaching matancy. 

CLINICAL AND CASE RECORDS” 

Desirable Characteristics 

Adequate case records serve useful purposes in treatment, especially 
when the regular worker or client moves to another locality, or when 
a case is reopened; as a medium for study of social problems; and for 
instructional materials in training students. Adequate records possess the 
attributes of accuracy and objectivity, conciseness and clarity, ease of 
reference and visibility, and uniformity and “up-to-dateness,” with 
suitable provision for cumulative recording of interviews, the narrative, 
letters, anecdotal information, summaries, and interpretation and treat- 
ment. 

Accuracy goes beyond the recording of information as received to 
insure the correctness of the data in relation to the trutli, as discussed 
in the chapter on the historical method (with respect to the reliability of 
witnesses and the criticism of documents). 

Effective recording in case study, like adequate reporting in any 
area of investigation, muse be an active process of attention and dis- 
criminating selection from a considerable mass of materials, with a balance 
to strike somewhere benveen the completeness necessary for objectivity 
and the brevity essential for clarity. Many of the comments of tlie 
cliapter on technical reporting and of the section on note-taking in the 
chapter on historical research arc appropriate and suggestive in case- 
recording and in the preparation of case reports. Uniformity of records 
within the agency, institution, or school system, and between similar 
social or educational services in different territories, facilitates research, 
interchange of information, and ready use. 

With respect to die recording of interviews in case study, the 
discussions of interviewing and of mechanical techniques of observation 
and recording in the descriptive-survey chapter are pertinent. In social 
casc-rccording. the narrative usually begins with the first inten iew. When 
conditions arc favorable, the first interview should be reasonably complete. 
It is relatively simple to record infotmadon concerning identity, address, 
legal residence, financial status, and units of food, shriter, or education, 

“ Gordon Hiinilton, Vrlneipttt of Sotid Caie litcordins. New VorJc: Columbia 
Unhtfsit}' Press, 194S >u+t4i p. 

Kenneth R. Uimmond and Jeremiah M. Allen, IVritine Ctinieiit Reports. Ne'v 
York: Frcnclce-HaU. 195). p. t6g-r}i. 
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but both interviewing and recording become more complex in dealing 
with human relationships and with the related process and movement 
within the interview. 

The narrative or running record in case study may be entered either 
chronologically or topically, or by some appropriate combination, as 
discussed in the chapter on historical writing. In chronological recording, 
the contacts and interviews arc entered in diary fasliion as they occur, 
although some marginal headings may give a superficial appearance of 
topical organization. The chronological narrative may have large sub- 
divisions corresponding approximately wtli the case-study stages of 
inida! status, examination, diagnosis, therapy, and follow-up. These large 
headings also are suitable for topical or thematic organization of materials. 
Topical recording combines and condenses information from a number 
of contacts or interviews tmder such large themes as family and home 
setting, neighborhood and group life, cultural background, education, 
recreational activities and interests, health, mental attitude, occupation, 
and income and resources. Topical recording presents original data or 
subject matter, whereas the several types of “summaries” condense and 
point up material w hich has previously appeared in the record. 

Since letters and written reports frequently sen c as substitutes for 
direct contacts in the form of personal visits and interviews, they are an 
Important part of case record^ especially as a medium of communica- 
tion benveen social-work, medical, dinical, legal, and educational agencies. 
Letters and reports today stress the immediate situation and the therapy 
or adjustment rather than present a complete sununary of the case. Cer- 
tain forms or blanks have been developed for routine types of com- 
munication benveen agencies, especially between the public schools and 
other social agencies. 

Cumulative and Anecdotal Records** 

Qinical work and case study, as well as counseling in the schools, 

*•^V’cn^ 3 dI C. Allen, Cu?nulitii’e Pupil RtcarJtz A PIm for Scaff Study and 
Impro\emcnt of Cuniulaci\e Pupil Records in Secoadaiy Schools. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia Unuenity, 194}. 69 p. 

A. E. Hamalaincn. An AppraissS of AnteJotd RtcorJt. Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 891. New York: Teachers Colley Columbia University, 194}, 88 p. 

Gotiioa Himittoct, Priticiplci of C«s« Rec«ri«tij, op. cit. 

Gordon Hamilton, Theotj tmJ Practice of Social Case IPorA, op. «/, p. I3J-41. 

Kenneth R. Hammond and Jeremiah At. Alien, op. cil. 

Judith I. Krugman and J. Wayne Wclehoxone, A GuUe to the Use of Anecdotal 
Record!. Educational Research DuUetin (U the Bureau of Reference, Research and 
Statistics. No, II. New York; Hoard of Education. May 1949. 3) p. 

A. E. Traxler. The Nature and Use of Anecdotal RecorJt. Revised Edition. 
Educational Records Supplemenuiy Bulletin D. New York: Educational Record 
Bureau, 1949. p. 4.3. 
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depend to a large extent on the data in cumulative records, including 
anecdotal records. The cumulative record is maintained for a client or 
pupil over a considerable period of time, usually a number of years, with 
additions to the record at relatively frequent intervals; for example, marks 
in the school subjects, educational and aptitude test scores, social and 
character ratings, school attendance, health, home conditions and family 
history, participation in the activities program, interests, and attitudes. 
Cumulative records are useful in meeting instructional needs, for dis- 
covery of causes of behavior difficulties and failures, identification of 
talents and special abibties, placement, and counseling on a variety of 
problems. 

In filing all pertinent information concerning the individual in one 
place as a unit, a folder is cscntial for samples of school work, test forms, 
behavior deviations, and adjustment or treatment procedures. Child- 
guidance clinics, for example, have sought especially to integrate into a 
unit record the medical, psychological, psychiatric, social, and also the 
school evidence. 

Anecdotal materials have come to be a significant part of the cumula- 
tive record. A type of cumulative individual record which emphasizes 
episodes of behavior important in the development of character or per- 
sonality is known as the anecdotal-behavior journal. These aneediates 
include not only maladjustment, but also positive and constructive epi- 
sodes, the admirable behavior of well-adjusted pupils, and the outstanding 
accomplishments of the superior or talented. The anecdote as a revealing 
episode of conduct is in the form of a word picture or verbal snapshot. 
To be most helpful, anecdotes should possess the characteristics of objcc- 
dvicy, factual emphasis, clarity, and subjectivity (in the sense that an 
artistically composed photograph is subjective, with a center of attendon 
and with subordination of tnconsequential details). Anecdotal records 
serve useful purposes by way of mutual understanding betsveen faculty 
and pupils, counseling relationships, curriculum development, appraisal 
of outcomes, and case instniedon in professional programs for prepara- 
don of teachers and others. 

Although highly standardized or formalized procedures are incom- 
patible with the nature of anecdotal recording, certain steps or sequendal 
stages are desirable in introducing the plan into a school:^' 

I. Enlisting the co-operation of the faculty, including counselors, and 
des-elopment of an unJerstindiog and acceptance of the ideal of individualized 
education. 

•’Judith I Kruernan and J Wayne Wrighmone, op. riV, p. 8-14. at-ta. 

Arthur C. Trawtr, op. eu., p. 9-as. 
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z. Deciding how much should Ex expected of observers who write anec- 
dotes, possibly a reasonable mirumam number per week. 

3. Preparing forms, which are usually very simple, as illustrated by forms 
in current use; an outline adapted to most situations provides blank spaces 
for identifying the pupil, class, and oE>server. with separate columns for date, 
incident, and comment. 

4. Obtaining the original records, including a plan for Jotting down the 
name of the pupil and an appropriate catch word at the time of the incident, 
with a period set aside toward the end of the day for recording the anecdotes 
concerning significant behavior episodes obscrs'cd during the day; a reasonable, 
although not equal, distribution of anecdotes among the pupils is desirable. 

$. Central filing, as emphasized in the earlier discussions of cumulative rec- 
ords, in order that incidents desenExd by diffeient observers over a period of 
time may be assembled and compared to note trends. 

6. Periodic summariaiog, preferably under topical headings, as recom- 
mended earlier in the discussion of case-recording. 

Certain precautions and procedures are essential In dealing svitb 
problems which frequently arise in the preparation of anecdotes;®* 

I. Accuracy and objectivity In obsers'adon and in recording are impera- 
tive, as emphasized in the discussion of case-recording; statements of opinion 
must be separated from the report of the incident itself. 

a. Anecdotal records should not be used as a defense mechanism by the 
teacher to justify some action on his part, such as loss of temper or hanh 
discipline, 

3. In many instances, a brief description of the background against which 
a beharior incident occurred is necessary, since there is a gra> e danger of mis- 
interpretation in isolating an episode from its social setting. 

4. In summarizing and interpreting anecdotal records, one must be on 
guard against acceptance of a relatively small number of anecdotes as a valid 
picture of the total behavior pattern of the pujxl; an understandable picture is 
based on some degree of repetition of similar behavior reported from a num- 
ber of situations In different areas of conduce. 

5. As in case study In general, anecdotal records must have professional 
and confidential treatment, in order that unfortunate behavior incidents may 
not prejudice the future adjustment and success of the pupils represented. 

d. A workable plan for handling the load of clerical work and for sum- 
marizing anecdotes is necessary before a school commits itself to the writing 
of anecdotes. 

7. Urgent needs for adjustment, as revealed through anecdotes, should 
not encourage hasty generalizations and should not be used as excuses for 
short cuts in personality adaptation, which is usually a long-term process. 

8. Observers should strive to record evidence of growth and favorable 
adjustment even more diligently than examples of undesirable behavior. 

** Judith I. Krugman and J. Wayne Wrigbisioac, op. eii., p. 3-5, 13-10. 

Arthur E. Trader, op. cU., p. ai-16. 
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9. Teachers muse be on guard against o\eremphasizing inconsistencies in 
behavior or incidents that are not at all typcal of the behavior of the pir- 
ticular pupil; somenmes behavior at the hennaing of the school year is atypical, 
although anecdotes recorded during the first few weeks may possess some 
significance as single incidents for undeistanding the pupil; however, without 
repetition episodes gwe little intight for determiTung developmental patterns 
of behavior, and deviations cannot be recognized until the usual patterns have 
been established through a repetition of inddencs in different situations. 

ETHICAL STANDARDS” 

Since the primary function of records is to render treatment of the 
case more effective in terms of adjustment of the client, and to serve 
community interests in dealing with social problems, the ethical implica- 
tions of case-recording are important. It may be wise to onut personal 
or nonessential information of a confidential nature that throws little 
light on diagnosis and therapy, although other possibilities or alternatives 
ore to inform the client in advance of the nature and use of case records, 
to label such personal material “confidential,” or to assume that all case 
records are confidential and wiU be so treated. Problems arise in deciding 
what use to make of evidence concerning the efficiency of staff members, 
the mistakes of fellow workers, and the policies of the agency or institu- 
tion. Accuracy and objectivity require that the facts be entered in the 
record, where they usually speak for themselves, and may prove useful 
in improvement of both staff and program. Workers must keep within 
their own bounds of training and experience in making diagnoses and 
interpretations; for example, a teacher may communicate certain objective 
facts concerning a pupil's health or mental levd, but diagnosis and treat- 
ment usually must be left to the physician or psychologist. Safeguarding 
of confidential records is a heavy responsibility, and ordinarily profes- 
sional wotkers wiU not risk using case records outside the office where 
they are filed. 

A summary of ethical principles formulated for psychology is gener- 
ally applicable to oUtet cluucal fields, especially in the diagnosis and 
treatment relationships with the client** 

•» Nicholas Hobbs and Oihcrs. Ciluetl SlaaJardt of Ptycholozistt. Washington 
American Psychological Association, iqj}. sv+ajt p, 

tVai-ne JI. Hoftzman and Others, "Sundanls of Ethical BchaMor for Psychol- 
ogists." A’licricm Piychologiti 13. a66-7i; June 1938. 

A. M. Lee. "Responsibilities in Sociological Research." Sociology and Social 
Rcicjrcb JT )«7-74; July-August 1953. Ethics of socblogv. 

“Eibiral SianJardr o> PsycMogftti: A Saitunaiy of Ethical Principles. Wash- 
ingioa; American Psychological Assocurion, 1933. 19 p. 
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I. The worth of a profession is measured by its contribudon to the wel- 
fare of man. 

I. The psychologist has ethical obllgadons as a scientist, teacher, prac- 
ddoner, and dozen. 

3. The pychologist's ulrimate allegiance is to societj', and his professional 
behavior should demonstrate an awareness of his social responsibilidcs. 

4. The psychologist in pracdcc, mindful of the significance of his work in 
the lives of others, must strive at all dmes to maintain highest standards of 
excellence. 

5. A cardinal obligadon of the p^'cholc^ist is to respect the Integrity and 
protect the welfare of the client with whom he is working. 

6. The psychologist should guard profcsaooal confidences as a trust. 

7. The psychologist is obligated to inform his client of all aspects of the 
clinical reladonship, including the handling of materials derived therefrom, 
that nught itasonably be coosideted iinponant factors in the client's decidon 
to enter the reladonship. 

8. The psj-chologist should present his cliiucal findings in a manner most 
likely to serve the best interests of his client. 

9. Fees charged by an individual or agency In the praedee of clinical 
psychology should be established w'lth careful regard for the welfare of all 
concerned, to insure that the client is not unduly burdened by the cost of 
psychological assistance, that the p^xhologist or the agency involved is 
assured of adequate recompense, and that the profession is recognized as fair 
in finandai matters and worthy of pobbe support and confidence. 

to, In clinical or consuldng praedee, the p^’chologist must refer his client 
to an appropriate specialist when there is evidence of a dlfiiculty with which 
the psychologist is not competent to deaL 

II. The psycholo^t who engages b psychotherapy is obb'gated to make 
adequate provision for the diagnosis and treatment of medical problems 
aiidng m his work. 

12. If he advertises or makes public announcements of his services, the 
psj’chologist is obligated to describe his services with accuracy and dignity, 
adhering to proiesdonal rather than to commercial standards. 

13. The psychologist should encourage students in their quest for knowl- 
edge, giving them every assistance b the free exploradon of ideas. 

14. A teacher of psychology should respect the student’s right to privacy 
and not require him to give infornudon which he may wish to withhold; 
neititer should the teacher reveal informadon which a student has given with 
the reasonable assumpdon that it will be held b confidence. 

15. Ps)-choIogists giving instruction b the use of clinical techniques 
should insist that their students adhere to all appLcable prmdplcs governing 
the practice o! clinical psychology. 

16. Ps)xhologists advising students eleedng psychology’ as a major field 
of study’ with the bcent of entering the profession should be sure that students 
understand oppominidcs and requirements b the field, c.g., that few poddons 
as psychologists are open to those with only a bachelor’s degree, that there 
is considerable screening of candidates u the graduate level, and ilut the 
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doctorate is required for many positions. Students with personality problems 
so severe that they arc unUhely to be eifccuve in graduate study or in later 
professional work siiould be discouraged from entering areas of psychology 
in which effective interpersonal relationshi{s arc crucial. 

17. In the conduct of research the psychologist should adhere to the 
highest standards, following procedures judged by him to be appropriate to 
die problem on wliich he is working. 

18. The psychologist, like other scientists, should protect die welfare of 
Ids research subjects, both animal and human. 

19. As a scientist the psychologist w expected wherever possible to com- 
municate the results of his research to other investigators, provided that 
he judges the results to be of value for the devebpnient of psychology as i 
science or for the welfare of the general pubbe. 

ao. The public requires dependable sources of psychological information, 
and it is in the interest of the profession that the public be well supplied. 

ai. In the publication of books, dicoretical articles, or the results of re- 
search, the psychologist should fairly apportion credit for the work accom- 
plished. 

ai. A psychologist writing on scientific and professional subjects should, 
in the interest of the advancement and dissemination of knowledge, be thor- 
oughly famihac with pcevious work of otlters on his sub|cct attd should deal 
objecdvely and frankly with controversial issues, even when his interpieta* 
cions of data lead him to cake an unpopular postion. 

13. Tests and diagnostic aids should be released only to persons who can 
demonstrate that they have the knowledge and skill necessary for their 
effective use and inteiptenucn. 

14, Psychologists assuming responsibibty for testing programs or activneies 
(including testing, supervising or sponsoring testing, and teaching courses in 
testing) obligate themselves to participate actively in the programs, either 
by actually carrying out the work or by planning, supervising, and check- 
ing it. 

35. Representatives of pubbshers of psychological tests who arc not them- 
selves liighly trained in psychological or educational measurement siiould serve 
only as distributors of materials and takers of orders, not as consultants on 
testing problems. 

16. Psychologists should offer tests for publication only to pubbshers who 
are familiar with testing procedures and problems, who represent and present 
their tests in a professional way. and who limit the sale of tests to qualified 
users, or to publisliers who arc wiUing to set up adequate standards and secure 
professional help in venturing into test publicauoa. 

17. Publishers should make tests available to practitioners for routine use 
only when adequate reliability and validity data are available and can be pub- 
lished in detailed form. 

z8. The pubLcation of actual tests or parts of tests in popular magazines 
and books, wlicther for sclf-evaluadon or for tUusuative purposes, is an abuse 
of professional materials and may be detrimental to public interest and to 
private welfare. 
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29. Instructors should manage the administration of psychological tests and 
other devices, use of which might be spewed if the general public becomes 
familiar with their specific contents or undetlyuig prindples, in such a way 
as to limit access to them to persons who have a professional interest and 
will exercise safeguards against abuse of them. 

jo. High standards of conduct in profesnonal relationships are as essen- 
tial as professional competence if psychology is to retain the confidence of 
related professions and of the public. 

31. There are a number of courtc»es which professional workers owe to 
each other in the interest of harmony and efficient work. Thus, a ps)'chologist 
who plans to initiate professional activity likely to encroach upon a recognized 
field of work of a colleague is expected, as a mator of professional courtesy, to 
consult with him before proceeding. 

31. The welfare of society, the profession, and the individual concerned 
should be the primary consideration in recommending candidates for psy- 
chological degrees, positions, advancement, or membership in associations. 

33. Ethical problems of concern to ps)’chologi5ts may arise in the seeking 
of positions and in the reladonships between employer and employee. 

34. When psychologists or persons identifying themselves as psychologists 
slolate ethical standards or offer inferior professional service, it is the obliga- 
don of psychologists who know firsthand of their aedvicy to attempt to 
reedfy the deuadon. 

RELATION BETWEEN CASE^LINICAL AND 
STATISTICAL METHODS 

A major problem of methodology in clinical psychology is to deter- 
mine the tcUtion between the cliiucal and the stadsticil or actuarial 
methods of prediedon. In the actuarial or stadsdcal type of prediedon, w e 
- may-classify the subject on the basis of objeedve facts from his life 
history, his scores on psychometric tests, behavior ratings or check lists, 
or possibly subjective judgments secured from interviews. We check this 
classification against a statistical or actuarial table which gi^ es the stadsdcal 
frequencies of behavior of various sorts for persons belonging to the 
particular class. 

In the clinical or case-study method of prediedon, w e may arrive at 
some ps)’chological hypothecs regarding the structure and dynamics of 
a pardcular individual, on the basis of intcivdcw impressions, other data 
from the life history, and possibly cemin psychometric informadon, as 
in a psychiatric staff conference. 

Various terms are applied to the method or approach preferred; for 
example, those who favor the stadsdcal method have referred to it 
as “operadonal, communicable, verifiable, public, objeedve, reliable, 
behavioral, tcsuble, rigorous, sciendfi^ precise, careful, trustwortliy. 
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experimental, cjuantitative, dowm-tO'Canh, hardheaded, empirical, math- 
ematical, and sound.” Those who dislike the statistical method have 
labeled it as ‘‘mechanical, atomistic, additive, cut-and-dried, artificial, 
unreal, arbitrary, incomplete, dead, pedantic, fractionated, trivial, forced, 
static, superficial, rigid, sterile, academic, oversimplified, pseudoscientific, 
and blind” 

The clinical method, on the other luod, is labeled by its proponents 
as “dynamic, global, meaningful, holistic, subtle, sympathetic, configural, 
patterned, organized, rich, deep, genuine, sensitive, sophisticated, real, 
living, concrete, natural, true to life, and understanding." The critics 
of the clinical method are likely to view it as "mystical, transcendent, 
metaphysical, supermundane, vague, hazy, subjective, unscientific, un- 
reliable, crude, private, unverifiable, qualitative, primitive, prcscientific, 
sloppy, uncontrolled, careless, vcrbalisric, intuitive, and muddlehcadcd.”*’ 

It is a common error to group together die terms (juantitative, statisti- 
cal, and experiniental, setting them in opposition to qualitative, clivieal, 
and KoncxpeniHental. Some phenomena of behavior cannot be studied 
satisfactorily in the laboratory, and some quantification of clinical evidence 
is desirable, What we need is a balanced approacli in selecting teciuuques 
appropriate for the problem at hand.** 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF CASE HISTORIES 


Students of psychology have not been fully trained to construct 
adequate case histories, to gather the relevant information, and to organize 
and interpret the findings. Other factors have interfered uitii the develop- 
ment of a library of case hbtories (normal and ahnocmal), including 
the conditions that make it dilliculc to obtain the data necessary for an 
understanding of any personality:** 


1. Every life is long and complicated to the psychologist, and many hours 
are required for the exploration of even a few segments of it. 

2. Man's power to recall his past is limited. 


“Paul E Mechl, Clhiical Vttjus SisihiictJ Prediction: A Theorctied Analysis 
and » Review of the Evidence. Mioiwapolis: Unvveisny of Minoesoii Fiess, 1954. 
p- }-9. i}6-38- 

“Emory S. Cogarduj, "Soctolt^ and Social Philosophy.” Sociohgy and Social 
Research yj i(5o-d4, Marcli-April 1953. 

Carlton W. Bercnda, "Is Oinical Pqrdiology a Science?" American Psychologist 
ij: 7i}-i9i December 1957. 

Starke R. Hathaway. “A Study of Human Behavior: The Oinical Psychologist." 
American Psychologist 14-. 147-6;; June ipjB. 

Pauline V Young, Sciennfie SociJ Si/rteyr mid Research, op. eit, p. 239-44. 

“Arthur Burton and Robert E. Hams; op. esi, p 15-16. 
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3. Man tends to guard his reputation when scientific scrutiny seeks to 
look at some crucial area of his secret life. 

4. The pychologist’s conscience, acknowledging that every man is en- 
titled to his privacy, forbids unscrupulons intrusions. 

Additional factors which have intetfcred with building a body of case 
histories are the diiHculties in making dependable observations under 
clinical or experimental conditions, in formulating correct interpretations, 
in publication of a revealing, recognizable portrait of a still living person, 
and in finding a publisher and an audience. 

In spite of dlfScuIties in producing adequate case histories, the 
dozens of book-length treatments in the chapter bibliography contain 
hundreds of illustrative case and clinical studies in such fields as educa- 
tion, psychology, psychiatry, mental hygiene, guidance and counseling, 
therapy, behavior problems and delinquency, child development, social 
work, and sociology. Selected examples follow. 

Example: Childhood Emotiokal Disabilities^* 

The cases presented in this volume include a wide range of disorders, 
although they are 00c necessarily a representative sample of the range of child 
disabilides that one commonly encounters in a child-guidance clinic. Each 
case opens with a developmental history and a brief description of the emo- 
tional interrelationships within the family, which is followed by a detailed 
account of the collaborative treatment that includes the child and the simul- 
taneous treatment of one or both parents. Cooriderable case material, inter- 
spersed with interpretative comment, is presented to illustrate therapeutic 
methods and patterns of family dynamics. Although little direct verbatim 
material is included, the abstracts of the therapeutic sessions seem to consey 
adequately the flavor of the therapeutic interaction. Reading through these 
cases one b impressed with the therapbts* sensitivity to the patients' needs and 
the considerable flexibility in trcaonent. At a time when therapeutic rituab 
and rule-of-thumb methods are prevalent, these papers make for refreshing 
and instructise reading. Unfortunately, apart from the therapists’ general im- 
pressions, little attempt is made 10 evaluate the procedures and outcomes 
through the use of data estema] to the therapeutic process. 

Most of our clinical methods and classification s^'stems have been designed 
primarily for the purpose of individual diagnosis and few adequate procedures 
have been developed for yielding a fanuly diagnosis. The articles in thb vol- 
ume demonstrate how the case method caa be used successfully tn give a 
comprehensive picture of the constelbtion of intrafamily relationships and the 
changes in the family pattern during treatment. The limitations of the case 

"Quoted from review by Albeit Bandura, Contemportry Ptycboiozj a: U-'Js 
January 19^7, of George L. Gardner, Editor, Ci/e Studies la Childhood EmoiiOTul 
Dhabiliiiet. Vol. a. fCew York; American Onlioptycluatric Association, i9j& 
vii+j6S p. 
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method, nevertheless, tend to make these papers better as a source of hypotheses 
for more definitive studies titan as a source of systematic IctiQwledge about 
family disturbances. 

The types of disorders and problems represented in these eases arc 
as follows: 

Collaborative treatment of mother and boy with fecal retendon, soiling, 
and a school phobia 

TI1C planned return of a placed child to own family 
The defense mechanisms of a si*-year-old 

The use of a therapeutic nursery school in co-operation witli clitucal 
treatment of an acute separation problem 
Pupils psychologically absent from school 
The dynanucs of tncopresis 

On the significance of the arul phase in pediatries and child psychiatry 
Brother tdendfication in an adolescent girl 

The dynamic significance of the mothet-cluld relationship in the esse of 
a young delinquent with psychotic mechanisms 
Ego treatment causing structural change in personality 
Is trying enough? A report of tceatmeat during il\e latcney period of a 
girl with atypical development 

The psychological problems of the congenitally blind cliild 
Two phases in the treatment of a hyperactive, destructite boy 
Treatment of the adolescent delinquent 

A technical problem in the beginning phase of psychotherapy with a 
borderline psychotic cliild. 

Example: Distuhbeo CiiiLoaEN” 

Tlus booh, which is a companion |»ece to the author’s Love Jr Not 
Enough, presents the detailed case studies of four children and their rehabili- 
tation at the Orthogenic School. These arc children who bad suffered such in- 
jury in human contact and such impoverishnient in tlie human tics offered 
them that ego development was arrested or crippled in its early stages. Tliey 
had been so severely damaged that psychotherapy could nnc be employed 
while they remained in their own homes or foster homes. They required a 
special environment, now provided by a few institutions throughout the coun- 
try. in which every aspect of the program is designed to meet the extraordinary 
requirements of sucli disturbed children, and in which the daily care and 
education are provided by psycluanicaUy trained personnel. 

•‘Quoted from rcilcw by Selma Frsiberg, Social Casework yj- 141-43, May 
i9j 6, of Bruno Bettclheim, Trumn Tfom Lsfe. Glencoe. Ill : Free Press, 1955, jii p. 
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Example; Three Patients en* One** 

A bewildered young womu sought treatment for severe headaches. She 
turned out to be three padents in one. Her two psj'chjatrists studied their pa- 
dent with the best tradidonal care together with special checks and modem 
methods. Evidendy these authors, like a number of their predecessors in the 
field, were completely surprised to find that their padent was a muldple per- 
soiulity. They tested every possibility of pby-acting, escape, fraud, and fun. 
They avoided reading accounts of other cases wlule working with this one. 
They semdnized their own interests and asked themselves, after Bemheim, 
“Who is h)'pnodzing whom?” They checked the padent’s statements with 
statements from the same personality, other personalides, reladves, friends, 
other observers, and recordL They observed naive persons’ reacdons to the 
several personalides; they exhibited the several personalides to professional 
colleagues for interpretadon; and, from experts who knew as little as possible 
about the padent, for each personality they obtained interpretadons of the 
handwriting, the results of inceUlgence tests, projeedve tests, and Osgood and 
Luna’s semandc diffccenuii test. They obtained eUctroencephalograms, sound 
recordings and sound films. 

The recordings and sound films the authors used as part of the therapy. 
The case, like a number of the carb'er ones in the literature, was worked 
through CO an excellent $}7ichedsi one which, though the authors say they 
cannot be sure about this, seems durable. 

The endre study supports the observadons of prior authors about mul- 
dple personality: the build-up of meanings that can make for stress; con- 
fiicts in childhood and imturit}’; lapses; relevant sleepwalking; neurodc s>’mp- 
toms; hallucinadons engendered by a co-consdous personality; transidonal 
syncopes; sarious amnesias; the several personalides’ ^iferences in facial ex- 
pression, manner, voice, speech, handwridng. interests, thought, character, and 
marurit)'; between personalides, barriers neither perfect nor wholly un. 
changing; one-uay amneria between certain personalides. and mutual amnesia, 
for a rime, berueen others; each personality’s striving to funedon as fully as 
possible; use of hypnosis to recover dreams, other memories, and larger or- 
gaiuzadons; light on ps)-chotherapy; the changing, growing self; the integra- 
dve role of an inclusite interest; and the throes of coalescence or sj-nthesis. 

The findbgs are thought new, to the effect that one of the personalides. 
Eve Black, could not be hypnodzed; one, Jane, emerged with mature powers, 
general orientadon, and language, but with no specific memories; each of the 
most disparate personalides, Ete White and Eve Black, w-as sad at haring to 
“die,” and the most inclusive of the three personalides, Jane, was sad to “lose” 
her erstwhile “asters.” New too, and sigiilficanc, are the special methods of 
study as applied to muldple personality, and the whole picture of a contem- 

“ Quoted from review bv William & Ta>lor, Co’rirmporrry Pticbolofj i- 
J89-90; Kos'embcf 1957, of Corben H. Tli'TOen and Hervey .\1. Qeckley, Tte 
Ttref Facet of E-.t. New York: .McGraw-Ilill ^ik Co- «9S7. ix+}o8 p. 

Ete]}^! Lancaster with James Poling, Tt« Fhui Fait of Eie. New York; 
AIcGraw-Hdl Book Co., 195$. z+ >90 p. 
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poriry young woman, with her playfulness, selfishness, affection, humanity, 
idealism, and practical judgment most revealingly tried, segregated, and finally 
synthesized in a normal urge to live aS a mature person. 

Example: Recorded Therapv Sessions” 

Alice, a 32-year-old married woman, with a life-long history of severe 
eczema, was treated psychothcrapcudcally by Dr. Abramson. More than 300 
of Atcc’s therapy sessions were electrically tecotded, and the volume con- 
sists primarily of verbatim transcriptions of segments selected from the inter- 
views. 

With the major cveepcion of Rogers and his colleagues, psychotherapists 
have not made available for public scrutiny substantial samples of their 
therapeutic wotli. Most of the publications dealing with the theory and 
technique of psychotherapy present only brief, illustrative examples of patient 
or therapist behavior. The aspiring ptycliochcrapist in a prepracticum graduate 
seminar is, perforce, asked to deal with a complex phenomenon which he looks 
at tlirough a conceptual reducing screciL 

Example: Human Relations** 

The major part (160 pages) of School Probkw! in Hinnan Relation! 
consists of selections from over 5500 cases deabng with school and community 
problems in human relations. The authors had accumulated these materials 
over a ten-year period of teaching and research. Each of the nine cliapters in 
Part a includes several cases related to some central problem. Chapter 4, for 
example, includes seven diat have most pertinence to the beginning teacher. 
The eases, generally, are short, running from a dozen lines to a maximum of 
two or three pages. They are “disguised'' and are presented for analysis and 
discussion as a kind of training in human relations. The authors include a brief 
note on “case teaching” in which they sucss variation in the use of such 
materials. 


Example: Case Study of a Y.M.C.A.” 


Institutions find it relaovtly easy to experiment with phases of their life 
and to make improvements in segments of their work. The distinctive quality 
of the San Trancisco Y.^^.C.A. project is its comprehensiveness. Many differ- 
ent tlungs are described as having been done as parts of a common design and 
•with lesolute effort to deal with the institution as a totality. Depending on 
tested and known processes, it would have been possible to improte member- 
sliip enlistment, equipment, group procedures, instrucuon materials, super- 


‘’Quoted from review by Zinwil Speiher, ComempaTiTy Psychology 2- 2511 
September 1957. of Harold A. Abramson, The PatUm Speaks. New York' Vantaee 

PttSS. 1957. XXl+259 p. 

‘•Quoted from review W Stephen M. Corey, Conieviperary Psychology s- 
242-4}; September 1957. of tWd CUok and Chine Cook. School Problems in 
Human Relations. New Yorks AlcGraw-Ifill Book Co, 1957. xi + 291 p 

‘' Roy Sorenson and Hcdicy S. Dimock. A Cast SiiuJy in Insuiuiionat Change. 
New >ork: Assueuiion Press, 195;. p, vu-vui. 
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riaon, parent participation, apprusal of results, public relations, administra- 
tion, or other aspects of the life and work of this Y^M.CA. Any such single 
venture would hare been commendable. We know, however, chat the total Itfe 
of an institution — a school, a house, a church, a community, or a Christian 
Association — is a major deiennincr of the nature of its influence. Various 
aspects or segments of institudonal life are each intrinsically important, but 
all are interrelated in a manner that detennmes the real signiflcance of each 
and of the oiganizadon as a whole. Here is described an earnest attempt to 
change an As«>cIadoa as a whole — its goals, its methods, its administradoiH^ 
and that compiehensire factor, its toraf climate. All who compose the insdtu- 
don — members, leaders, supervisors, administrators, officers, related families, 
and communi^ supporters — will, it is hoped and planned, come to hold those 
common expectadons componng the climate which is the eflecdve detemuner 
of qualirj*. 

Each aspect of the San Francisco Y-M.CA. takes on new dimensions when 
seen in the context of the whole. Each development is made in the light of a 
new perspeedve on the Associadon as a totality, and that outlook nukes dis- 
doedve demands on every phase of the project. 

The threefold character of dus project is revealing of the manner in 
which dependable change comes io an insdtudoo. Concepts have been re- 
thought and have taken on a living reality for all involved. Steps in transidon 
'—how to get from where we are to new poridons— have been carefully takes 
with the best of procedures for re-educadon. Records have been kept all along 
the way. These steps are Inteirebted — they do not come in an orderly 
sequence but each is seen and described clearly. Each nukes its vital contribu- 
don to the adventure as a whole. 

Exa-mple: The Field of Social Work*® 

Tlus book covers the specialized sodal services found In specific setdngs 
— social services in a family igeacy and in a local welfare department, welfare 
services for children, psj'chiitric social work, medical sociU work, the cor- 
recdonal services, school sodal work, social services for the aged, social group 
work, and commuiucy organlzadon. ... A well-chosen case Ulusiradoo follows 
each chapter, showing the purposes and goals of the agency, the specific prob- 
lems encountered in the pardcular family or individual sinudon, and some of 
the methods employed by the social worker to help the family or individual 
in trouble. The progress achieved is explained and evaluated. 

Example: A Selling Group*^ 

This study describes the behavior patterns emerging from the interper- 
sonal reladoos of the members of a small group of ao salesgirls. It describes 

** Quoted from renew l»v .Maty S. Dranch Scorille, Social Senice Reviev 
’9= 45^37; December tesj, of Arthur E. Fbik, Everett E. Wilson, and .\1emU B. 
Conover. Tte Field of ^elai ]Votk. 'Ihird Edition. New York: Henry Holt azrd 
Co, J95J. u4-tf)o a 

“ George F. F. Lombard, Btbavier in « Selling Group: A Scody of Inter- 
personal Relations in a Department Store, Boston: Harvard Uiuvtrsity Graduate 
School of Business Administration, t9SS‘ pv v-vL 
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the rc\ation of these emergent behavior patterns to the need satisfaction of 
the particular members of the group and to the achievement of the group's 
purposes. The emergent behavior panems satisfied the personai need of 
each girl to maintain liei beliefs a^ut herself and also secured organized 
purposes in ways considered unusually successful by both the salesgirls 
and the executives concerned. Nevertheless, the group processes through 
which these results were obtained made difficult changes of behavior that 
would liavc resulted in more satisfaction to cither customers or salesgirls. 
Indeed, the girls' beliefs brought it about that in most instances when one of 
them changed her bchatior in these ways, she would be punished for the 
change. 

The study regards the assumptions about behavior underlying the cxecu* 
cives’ evaluations of service as the single most important influence restricting 
the development of new behavior patterns in the department as a whole. The 
executives’ need to maintain their beliefs about themselves by behaving in 
conformity to the existing logics of managetnent made it difficult for them 
to examine and change these assumptions. 

The concluuons of the study point to s need for the re-education of 
executives in sensitivity to group behavior patterns and in awareness of the 
elTtcts of ihdi own behaviot on others. 

EXAMPLf. PeRSONWEI, StCUWTv'* 

The )o cases presented here have been collected in the course of a study 
of several hundred cases arising under the various Federal petsortnel security 
programs. These histories are collected, with the consent of the employees 
involved, from the files of the lawyers who advised or represented them. 
The repons are of necessity incomplete, because the Government file, which 
was not released to the employee, was also not available to our interviewers. 
While we realize that the usefulness of a study of this hind is circumscribed 
by the limitations on the available material, we feel that it will provide 
useful and indeed essential material for an understanding of how the security 
programs operate from day to day. We have tried to eliminate possible bias, 
by employing carefully selected lawycr-tntcrviewers, by relying in the main 
on documentary materials, such as the written charges, the employee’s 
written response, and the transcript of the hearing, and by identifying 
information based on statements by the employee or his counsel. 

Tlie 50 cases in this collection arc ulten from a current total of 130 
cases from la cities. In each instance, the employee is asked, through his 
lawyer, whether he would be trilling to release the report of his case for 
general distribution, and tlic cases scaring here are among those in which 
such a release has been obtained. 

Adam YamKtlinsVy, Compder, Cue Studiti in S'erionfiel Security. Washing, 
ton- Bureau of National Atfa-js, 1955. p lu. nve Cases include government civilian 
cmpla^ees. industrial employees, todisasy penonncl, pon security, and micmational 
organizaiioa employees. 
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Example: Personnel anu Industexal Relations®* 

Two different types of materials have been included in the book. Forty- 
four cases, each written around a atnadon which actually occurred in a 
business concern, provide facts and information which give the student 
practice in developing his ability to think through a problem. There is no 
single solution to any of these problems. It should be emphasized that the 
most important benefits gained by the student will not come from whatever 
solution b decided upon, but rather from the opportunity to discuss and 
analyze problem situations. 

The second part of the book conrists of seven summary case problems 
in which the student evolves a complete personnel program from the indi- 
vidual cases he has been studying. Thus the student Icams to look at a 
siruadon objeedvely, to plan logically sound soludons, and to use intelligent 
midadve, ingenuity, and imagioadon. The cases and problems deal with 
personnel programming, personnel research and standards, employment, 
training and development, health and medical care, safety, employee scrv'ices, 
and employee xeladoos. 

E.XAMPLE: Case Study of a Factory Group” 

This report is a study of behavior in an industrial work group. Tlie 
group, consisdng of fourteen workers and their foreman, formed one depart- 
ment of a small instrument manufacturing company. It was referred to as 
“the machine shop.” The purpose J$ to demonstrate through descripdon and 
diagnosis how social organlzadon in a group develops from the web of work 
and nonwork behavior. We want to demonstrate why this social orgamza- 
don is so important to the men involved and to the enterprise for which 
they work. We also want to show, however, that social organizadon can 
become “frozen” unless leadcrslup is exercised to challenge the adaptive 
capacities of individuals and their group. 

The plan for our field work was dmple in design, but difficult in execu- 
tion. The data wc wanted to get consisted of actual behavior in the group 
and how the men perceived this behavior. The major method for research 
was observation, informal interviewing, and examination of records where 
appropriate. The methodology was sinular to that followed by the social 
anthropologist in field work. Over a period of almost six months we spent 
part of each workday in the shop and part in recording data and in dis- 
cussion with colleagues. The data were present in the group itself and avail- 
able to all members, with the posrible cxcejaion of the information in the 
personnel records. But, to lifr up these data, to fir them into a consistent 
pattern of behavior and to see their agnlficance required some understanding 

*• Cdgu G. Williams and John F. Mee. Carer enJ Problems m Personnel and 
Industrial Relations. New York: Ronald Press, igsj. p. ui. 

** Abraham Zalcznik. Worker Sasisfaeitoa and De-.eioptnent; A Sru^ of 
Work and Social Dehatioi in a Factory Group. Boston: Harvard University Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration, 1956. p. t, a, 9-10. 
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of theoretical miterial on small group behasnor as well as skill in observation 
and diagnosis. 

From this analysis, we attempt to restate the central problem for the 
administraaon of work groups. This problem is nvo-fold: First, how can 
work groups be helped to develop an effective social organization? Second, 
how can the ingredients for growth and creativity be introduced to prevent 
the social organization from becoming static? 

Example: Case Histories in Operations Research** 
Operations Analysis in the United Sutes Air Force 
Traffic Delays at Toll Booths 

The IrUluence of Vehicular Speed and Spacing on Tunnel Capacity 

Road Safety and TratBc Research in Great Britain 

Revising New York's Subway Fare Structure 

QtC'lfandlicvg at Btitish Potts 

Anaivtis of a Railroad Oassificacion Yard 

Queing Theory and Cost Concepts Applied to a Problem in Inventory 
Conuol 

Strip Alining Phosphate Rock w-ith Large Walking Draglines 
Operational Research in the British Coal Industry 
Operations! Research in Underground .Mining 
Utilization of Training Aircraft 

A Study of Combat Stress in Korea: Bio^cial Research in Operations 
Research. 


CONCLUDING STATEMENT 

SigniHcant (rends and emphases in clinical and case study may be 
summarized briefly as follows: 

t. Extension of the case approach to include study of social institutions 
ot agencies and convmunitiea or cultural groups 

j. Application and use in a number of prafessiorul fieIJs and to a wide 
range of hunun problems 

V Rccogmtitin of the compkmeniary functions of the several stages in 
case study and cave work 

4. Fuller and better use of such personal documenu as the life history, 
autobii'grijihy, biograpliy, diaries and jtMinuIs, Icners, records of dreams, 
and expressive inicnicus 

j. Rtci-gmuon of the signiiicance of multiple cauution in diagnosis and 
of the curicspoiiding need for • xaxkiy of therapeutic tcchnifiues 

“JoHph r. .McOmley and Jului \l. Cwpinger. rdnora. Opfiitiani Rrifjreb 
f*r SUatifmrw Cave n.ironei. Methods^ lolormauun Handling. VoL a. Bdumort 
Jtdiai llopkina Prtai, 1954. xaavi-f 5tj p. 
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6. A concept of therapy as development of the potenrialines of the 
individual for growth and improvemenc, including adjustment procednres 
in the form of preventive measures, self-help, and client-centered techniques 

7. Development and applicatioa of a variety of methods of psychotherapy, 
including group therapy 

8. Further improvement in case records, as svell as wider use of cumula- 
tive and anecdotal records 

9. Formulation of ethical principles or standards, particularly in the field 
of psychology, but with applications to other clinical and case areas (espe- 
ciaUy in diagnosis and treatment) 

10. Recognitioa of the supplementary functions of case-clinical and 
stadsdcal methods 

11. Appearance of a considerable body of case-history material, in spite 
of certain difficulties in producing and pubUshIng adequate case histories. 
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Experimental Designs 


This chapter on controlled experimentation tnclndes the topics of inde- 
pendent and dependent variables, control of variables, pre-expermc7ital 
designs, true experimental designs, other special classifications of experi- 
mental designs, inference and generalization, training for experimentation, 
appropriate problaits for experimental investigation, role of the teacher 
in classrootit experimentation, relations of experimentation to other re- 
search techniques, and innrumeniation. 

Since the typical reader of this book is a graduate student in his 
first year or tiro of study folloiting the bachelor’s degree, tsith only 
limited training in statistics, measvranent, and quantitative methods, this 
chapter is a descriptive account of controlled experimentation. The 
ttadstical and mathematical details of experimental design are treated 
fully in the references listed in the chapter bibliography. Such concepts 
are commonly presented in a second-level statistics course. In presenting 
the several types of experimental design, the limitations of older methods 
of experimentation (one group, parallel group, and rotation group) and 
of exhaustive person-for-person matching or pairing have been recognized, 
these techniques having given •aay to the newer methods of statistics and 
experimental design. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF CONTROLLED EXPERIMENTATION 


Independent and Dependent Variable* 

Experimentation di/Iers from descripdve*sur%‘cy methods and fro:^ 
other techniques of investigation, in that the experimenter has some degj^e 
of control over the variaWes involved and the conditions under ilfhlch 
the variables are observed. The rdationshlp between socioeconomic 
357 
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status and opinion on some issue can be determined by a survey investiga- 
tion through appropriate observation (questionnaire, interview, or some 
other appropriate data-gathering instrument). In this instance the two 
variables, socioeconomic status and opinion, are fi\ed, and the investigator 
has no control over the variables; he docs not manipulate or change cither 
socioeconomic status or opinion.^ 

Qn experimentation the investigator controls (manipulates or changes) 
certain independent variables and observes the changes that cake place in 
the form of dependent variable^tThc investigator may w ish to note the 
effect of a film strip or a lecture (an independent variable) on the per- 
formance of the subjects, as measured by an appropriate test (a dependent 
variable)}To cite other examples of the simplest form of experimentation, 
involving an independent vanabic and at least one dependent variable, 
a blow (independent or experimental variable) delivered to the patellar 
tendon of the bended knee causes the leg to straighten (dependent vari- 
able or result). An independent or experimental variable (a loud noise 
producing the condition of being startled) may result in an increase in 
arterial pulse rate, perspiration, and an increased diameter of the pupils 
of the subject's eyes (dependent variables or results).^ 

In a well-known experiment.* Dr. Jonas Salk tested polio vaccine 
in 1954, first on animals and then on human beings. It was a large-scale 
experiment, including children from every part of the United States, 
especially from areas where there was a high incidence of polio. Three 
injections of vaccine were given to 440,000 school children, placebo or 
“dummy” shots were given to 110,000 youngsters as a control group, 
and no injections at all to approximately i.iSo.ooo children as a second 
control group. To achieve maximum similarity of conditions for the 
experimental and control groups, each bottle of injection material was 
made to appear exactly alike, with identification by a code number which 
was known only to the scientists who planned the experiment but not 
to the doctors who injected the vaccine. Many experts in statistics and 
experimental design aided in planning the experiment and analyzing the 
results, including information on age. sex, the area in which the child 
lived, the kind of health and educational facilities available, and other 
related data. 

* Allen L. Edwards. “Experiments Their Planning and Execution,” Handbook 
Sochi Piycholozi: Theorv and Atethod. Vol. j. Ediwd by Gardner lindzey. 

Cambridge, Mass • Add son-WesJev PuUishii^ Co., >VS<. p. »6o-di. 

Inlin C. Tovniscnd. Introduction to SettCThnenlal Method: For Psychology 
and tile Social Sciences. New York. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1955. p. 51-57. 

• PhSIp Goldstein. Hov to Do on Experunent. New York: Harcoun, Brace 
and Co , i)W7. P- 44-46. 
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Many hundreds and even thousands of other examples of experiments 
may be found in the references of the chapter bibliography, the En- 
cyclopedia of Educational Research, Revieis of Educational Research, 
Psychological Abstracts, and Annual Revieta of Psychology. 

Control of Variables 

^In experimentation the investigator seeks to control variables for 
three purposes; to isolate the determiners of activity or behavior indi- 
vidually and in combinations; to vary them as magnitudes either singly or 
in combinations; and to describe quantitarively the extent of their ex- 
pression and their interacting effects, again, either as single determiners 
or as combinations of determiners^ 

The simple and narrow concept of the "rule of the single variable" 
was formulated at a time in the earlier period of experimentation uhen it 
was believed that all variables (independent) must be held constant except 
one, with a “one-to-one" correspondence between a particular cause 
and a specific ed'ect, as when one end of a lever is pushed down, the other 
end goes up (a predictable amount). Today many specialists in statistics 
and experimental design regard such a theory of causation as narrow and 
mechanical, and as chanccerisric of past invesrigadons in physical science, 
since the eflicient statistical methods and experimental designs now avail- 
able make it possible to handle several independent variables in the same 
design and to have as many dependent variables as may seem necessary. 

. . . The seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries formed the 
period in which ph)'dcal science learned how to analyze two-variablc prob- 
lems. Thus during that three hundred years, science developed the experi- 
mental and analytical techniques for handling problems in which one quantity 
— say, a gas pressure — depends primarily upon a second quantity — say, the 
volume of the gas. . . . These two-variable problems are essentially rimple 
in structure, aad precisely lor the reason that the theories or the experimencs 
related to them need deal with only two quantities, changes in one of which 
cause changes in the other.' 

While this simple type of experimental design contributed to progress 
in the earlier stages of physical science, scientists more recently have gone 
beyond tlic simple nvo-variablc problems to attack problems involving 
a large number of Ssetors, resulditg kt suteatents of pcabability. Grrtam 
complex problems of the human and behavioral sciences do not lend 

'Qirtnce \V. Brow-n and Cdnzn E. Ghiselli, 5 c>rnr>/?e Method in Ptyebeloer. 
New York: .\tcGfaw-HiIl Book Co, 195J. p. 76. 

•Quofcd from W'arrtn H’ester, Cdaor. The Scienttttt Speak. Sew York: Boni 
and Gscr. 1947. p. 1. >. 
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themselves to either the ordinary experiment or the prohabilicy approach, 
and await solution tluough some appropriate combination of statistical 
and experimental methods. 

Factors Requiring Control 

Among the factors, variable^ or determiners of behavior requiring 
control® in psychological and educational investigations are the following: 

Schooling: academic incentives, l«el of success in different areas of 
subjects, amount of training in different areas, curriculum Ukes and dishkes, 
speed and accuracy of work in different fields or subjects 

Skills: Sports, hobbles, musical insimments, mechaiucal; physical handicaps 

Maturity: chronological, physiolo^cal, ps^'chological, developmental ex- 
perience m special areas 

Cultute; foreign language and ideologies, American, regional 

Social aedvities and experiences: likes and dislikes, participadon in activ* 
ides (social, sports, hobbies) 

Physiological factors: physiological development, emodonal development, 
general physical well-being, specific phyrical impairments, susceptibility to 
paxdcular diseases, level of energy outpuc 

Control Through Physical Manipubtioo 

In certain typM of experimentation, particularly In psychology, con- 
trol of variables may be effected through some form of physical manipula- 
tion:^ 

Mechanical means: insulating material for sound-proofing a room, a 
light-proof room, or a tachisroscope for exposing perceptual srimuli 

Electrical means- gcncradon of sounds for experiments in hearing, screen- 
ing out a distwedng noise, oi use of telechton and other constant spee-d 
motors for driving apparatus, controlling relays, and measuring time intervals 
Surgical means, surgical removal of glands, such as the thyroid or the 
adrenals 

Pharmacological means: drugs, change of diet, or feeding of gbnd extracts, 
as illustrated by use of dilantin in the treatment of epilepsy. 

Control Through Selection 

Control of variables through selection* enables the experimenter 
to achieve results not possible through the method of physical manipula- 
tion of the determining variables. 

•Oarence W. Brown and Eiiwia C. GhisdlL oP. cit- p. 80-81. 

' lbid,D 8a-8j. ‘ 

John C. Townsend, op. cit., p. 64-t!7. 

*a»rcnee W Broun and Cduin C. GhiseUi, op ek, p. 84-85. 
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Selection of nuterials: for exampb. ta studj’ing the relation between the 
amount of material to be learned and die dme required for learning, to 
proi-ide (select) a sufficiently large number of units of material which are 
comparable in terms of the ease of leaming. Any difference in the difficulty 
of the material would inaoduce a spurious factor which might affect the 
speed of learning. 

Selection of subjects: to consider such factors as experience, age, ability, 
interest, attitude. 

Selection of data: as illustrated by such primary' sources as the records of 
public insdtuQons, collections of sudsdes, government census reports, 
and certain types of records for insdrudons where the behavior of the subjects 
could not be subjected to experimental control (as in a reform school or a 
state prison). 

Control over Intraproccdural Factors 

In psychological and educadonal experimentation, determinant vari- 
able factors (mtraprocedoral factors) sometimes are present within the 
experimental procedures themselves. Certain techniques of control over 
potentially disturbing intraprocedural factors,* with e.xamplcs of physical- 
response factors, are as follows: 

1. Equal exposure of the subject to the experimental condlrions: equal 
dme CO work; or dme required to complete the cask and the nature and num- 
ber of errors committed 

2. Alinimidog the contdbudon of the spadal arrangement of procedural 
facton: spadal reladon of the apparatus to die subject, or the direcdon of 
the ad/usdve movemenr (righc-fc/t or left-rig/ie) 

3. Alinimizing die contribudon of temporal factors within an experi- 
mental sitting: time intervals between triab in most condidoning e.vpcriments 
of a few seconds, and dme intervals of a number of hours in some maze 
experiments 

4. Alinimizing the contribudon of factors arising from the order of the 
experimental condidons: counterbalancing of the temporal order of conditions 
in experiments in memory and in work involving canying forward practice 
or fatigue effects from one gradation or condition to another 

j. Councerbalandng of the order of oeperimencai condidons through 
their random assignment to subjects: amilar to counterbalancing cxperimcncaJ 
condidons in time. 

The importance of randomization may be illustrated simply. If the 
problem is to divide 30 pupils in a class into a control group of rj and 
an experimental group of the same rize, widi 5 scats to a row. the experi- 
menter might consider taking all pupils in tlic first three rows for one 
p. 180-S6. 
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group and all pupils in the last three rows for the other group. However, 
if girls commonly sit near the front of the room and boys near the rear, 
possible sex interests and achievements in arithmetic might bias tire 
experiment from the beginning. 

Another procedure stould be to place the 30 names in a hat or 
botvl, each on a separate slip, shuflle them thoroughly, and then draw 
out 15 ttames. Another less desirable plan is to alphabetize the 30 names, 
and place the Qdd*numbercd pupils in one group and the even-numbered 
persons in the other group. The best method is to number the pupils 
from I through 30 (or from o through 29) and draw 15 numbers witliin 
this range from a table of random numbers.'*’ 

Development of Experimenul Designs 

Helen WalKcr summarizes concisely the development of the literature 
of experimental design during a third of a century;" 

From Thorndike on, many individual research workers were vividly 
atvare of the danger of bias and took great precautions to keep extraneous 
factors from induencing the outcome of their work, but many others were 
not so careful. McCall's Hov 10 Cxpcrhncm m EdutMion, published in i??}, 
was probably the first book dealing explicitly wiib this important matter and 
apparently had a tonic etTect upon educational research. Before the first issue 
of the lievUv at least is books on rcseatch methods in education appeared, 
most of them allowing NtcCall’s influence.'* 

riahcr's Design of Experniienis, 19)5. introduced novel ideas and patterns 
«hich made use of the technic of analysis of variance.'* To the statistician, 
design means primarily the decision as to wlur sub|CCts shall be employed, 
how many, and how distributed over the categories with wliich a study is 
concerned. Fisher showed how tJie design must control the analysis, and 
startled his readers by the staicment. now generally accepted, that an “un- 
fortunate consequence only ensues when a method of diminishing the real 
errors is adopted, unaccompanied by their elimination in the statistical 
analysiv" Thu was a blow to research workers who had sj>ent long hours 
in matching lubjeas but had not uLcn account of that nutching in their 
statistical treatment of the data. 

The first paper on research designs in the Revietj, by C C Peters,'* 

'* Julian C. Stanley, “CunirullcJ L*]<(nnKmatiiin in the Oassroom" fourrut 
ef Experirnaiul EJuejiion ij los-aoi. March 15,57. 

“QuoteJ from Helen JVI. Walker, “.McthcMli of Research," in "Twtntv-fi'c 
Yem of Lducalional Research." Kestesa «/ EJueJtiorul Reseircb 16. 515-4). 
June >95L 

•*W. A. McCall, llo-j to Eipmmeiu in EJueetion. New Volk Tlie .Mac- 
millan Co. 1911 tgj p. 

'*R A Fisher. Ttt Deii:n of Experinienii. Sinh CJition. New York Hafner 
PuU Jung Oirjv, 19)1 xs • i4l p 

**C. C Peters anj Oihcn, "Rrscartb Mnhoda tnj Designs." Retiev of 
EJusvienel Reieinb i) {77-05. December 1^95. 
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appeared in December 19^5. A very considerable development took place 
in the next three years, so that in the 1948 issue Lev was able to di^uss 
randomized blocks, Latin squares, factorial designs, and split-plot designs and 
to quote 51 studies applying such deugns to educational research.'* In De- 
cember 1951, a chapter of ty pages by Norttin and Lindquist had as its chief 
purpose “to draw attention to sonw of the more serious or more frequently 
recurring errors that are currently being nude in experimental design and 
analysis in educational research,” and commented that “on the whole, the 
authors have been none too favorably impressed with the general quality 
of contemporary educational research so far as experimental design and 
analysis are concerned.”'* In December 1954, there was a separate chapter 
by Kogan on applications of variance-covariance designs." 

The era of exhaustive person-for-person matching appears now to be over. 
The newer stadsrical methods at the same time fadhtate more efiidenc use of 
data, make possible greater economy to design, and require that the sutisdeian 
shall have a part in the initial planning of a study before the data are gathered. 

Stanley's concise summary of the literanire on experimental design, 
appearing during the middle 1950’s, supplements Walker's review, indi- 
cates the comple.tity of the concepts, and emphasizes the extensive 
training needed to understand the rudiments of experimental design. 

Many of the coneributioas to experimental design during the past three 
years should be ineorporaced rapidly into stadsdes textbooks designed for 
students in cducadon and psychology. Authors of such books need the ability 
and willingness to translate into simpler but soil accurate form relevant 
material published by machemadcal statisticians. Then by studying for at 
least a year, and preferably longer, under a well-quaiided instructor, graduate 
students may come to understand the rudiments of experimental design. 
To do less than this and soil hope for properly designed experiments is 
asking for a nuracle." 

PRE-EXPERIMENTAL DESIGNS'* 

Much research in social science has relied upon the “one-shot" case 
study, in vv hich a single individual or group is studied in detail only once, 

"Joseph Lev, ‘'Research Methods and Designs.” Rnie'J of Educational Re- 
search 18; 410-13; December 194S. 

’*Dee W. Nonon and Eveni F. Lmdquist, "Applicanons of Experimental 
Design and Anal}s!s." Reviev of EJaeational Research 11: 350-67; December 1951. 

‘'Leonard S. Kogan, “Applications of Variance-CoMriance Designs in Educa- 
tional Rcstarch." in “Statistical .Mcthodolo^ in Educaonaal Bey.arcb." Rjeviev o( 
Educational Research 14: 430-47: December 1954. 

"Quoted from Julian C Hanley, “Research Methods: Experimental Design." 
in “Methodolop- of Educational Research." Reiiev of Edueaiicmal Research 17: 
440-50. December 1957. 

" Donald T. Campbell, “Factor* Relevant to the Validity of Etmeriments in 
^Iil Sictngs." Psfclolozieal Bulletsn 54; aoT-jta; July i957.'This hc^ful anal)ris 
is (he tnsis for (hr retiew of preopenmental and true experimental designs on 
succeeding pages of tlus book. 
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and in which the observations arc attributed to exposure to some prior 
situation. This design docs not merit the title of an experiment, since the 
minimum of useful scientific infomution involves at least one formal 
comparison and therefore at least two careful observations. 

The one-group preiesi-posttest design provides for one formal com- 
parison of ovo observations and is still widely used. In this design, how- 
ever, four or five categories of exuancous variables may be left uncon- 
trolled and thus become rival explanations of any difference between the 
tw’o observations of measurements, confounded with the possible effect 
of the cxpcrimcnul variable or event. 

History: During the time span between the two observations or 
measurements, many events have occurred in addition to the experimental 
variable or event. Although experimental isolation, through the employ- 
ment of experimental settings in which all extraneous stimuli are elimi- 
nated, may be approximated in physical and biological research, such 
control Is difficult or even impossible in social psychology and in other 
sodal scitneu. 

Maturation: Certain effects arc systematic with the passage of time 
and not, like history, a function of the specific events involved. Between 
the two observations the subjecu may have grown older, hungrier, or 
tlrcder, and these conditions may have produced the difference bentcen 
the nvo observations or measurements, independently of the experimental 
variable. While maturation is unlikely to be a source of change in the 
typical brief experiment in the ps}'choIog)' laboratory, it has been a 
real problem in research in child development, social psychology, and 
education. 

Testing: The effect of testing itself may explain the difference be- 
tween the two obsen'acions, apart from the effect of the experimental 
variable. In many instances persons taking a test for the second time 
make scores systematically different from individuals taking a test for 
the first time; for example, a second mean for intelligence tests may run as 
much as 5 I.Q. points higher than the first one. In general, any measure- 
ment procedure which makes the subject self-conscious or aware of 
the fact of the experiment may introduce an effect other than the ex- 
perimental vanablc or e\em; for example, measurement of weight, intro- 
duced into an experimental dcrign involving adult American women, 
probably would stimulate weight reduction (through the mere process 
of noting weight) apart from any experimental variable involving food 
or nutrition. 

Instrument decay: This satiable may be illustrated by the fatiguing 
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of a spring scales. In educational and social psychology, education, and 
other social fields, fatiguing is an e^jecially acute problem when human 
beings are part of the measuring apparatus or procedure, as in the case 
of Judges, obsen'ers, raters, or coders. The two observations may differ 
because the raters have become more experienced, more fadgued, better 
adapted, or informed about the purpose of the experiment. Conditions are 
especially crude when observers or intcr\’ie%vcrs or coders are different 
for the two observations. 

Statistical regression: Shifts toward the mean may occur owing to 
random imperfections of the measuring instniment or random instability 
within the population, as reflected in the test-retest reliability. In general, 
regression operates lilce maturation, in that the effects Increase ^*5101030- 
cally with the time interval between the two observations or measure- 
ments. Failure to control this factor results in especially serious mistakes 
of interpretation in remedial rcsearch. 

Another pre-experimental derign is the static group comparison, 
in which there is a comparison of a group which has experienced the 
experimental variable with a group which has not, for the purpose of 
establishing the effect of the variable or event. lo this design, there is 
no means of certifying that the groups were equivalent at some prior 
time. The prevalence of this design in the social sciences and its weaknesses 
have been recognized. Any difference between the nvo obsen'adoos might 
have come about through biased selection or recruitment of the persons 
making up the groups, or they might have differed without the effect 
of the experimental variable. Exposure to the experimental variable may 
have been voluntary, and therefore the two groups have an inevitable 
S)'stemaric difference on the factors determining the choice involved, 
a difference which no amount of matching can remove. 

Experimental mortality may be confounded with the effect of the 
experimental variable. Even though the groups may have been equivalent 
at some prior rime, differences between the two observations may result 
because individuals have dropped out, as illustrated In studies seeking to 
compare the attitudes of college freshmen and college seniors. 

TRUE EXPERIMENTAL DESIGNS” 

The difficulties of confounded extraneous variables in the pre- 
experimental designs led psychologists during the first quarter of the 
twentieth century to scar^ for tnic experimental designs. The pretest- 
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posttest control group design was formed by adding a control group to 
the onc-group preccst-posttest design. This experimental design seeks to 
control the mam effects of history, maturation, testing, instrument decay, 
regression, selection, and mortality. If the differences between the two 
observations for the experimental group arc due to intervening historical 
events, then they should also show up in the results for the control group, 
although there may be certain complications in achieving control- If 
the respondents operate as groups, with only one experimental session 
and one conuol session, then there is no control over the unique internal 
histories of the groups, possibly involving a chance distracting factor ap- 
pearing in one or die other group. If only one experimenter is involved, 
he ordinarily cannot make a simultaneous inirial observation or measure- 
ment for the two groups and likewise cannot make a second or end 
measurement of the two groups at the same dme. If tsvo experimenters 
are available, one working with the experimenu! respondents, and the 
other with the control subjects, differences betw een the two experimenters 
probably introduce extraneous variable factors. Therefore, for a true 
experiment, the experimental and control groups should be tested and 
exposed individually or m small subgroups, with sessions of both types 
temporally and spatially intermixed. 

If maturation or testing conuibutes to a difference benveen the 
two observations, this should appear also in the results of the control 
group. To make sure the design controb for instrument decay, it b 
necessary to use the same experimenter or a small-session approximation 
to the simultaneity needed for controlling historical events. Therefore the 
running of the experimental group and the control group at different 
times is ruled out; otherwise the observers may have become more ex- 
perienced, more hurried, more careless, or the equipment or apparatus 
changed in some respect. When more than one experimenter or observer 
is used, counterbalancing the experimenter, time, and group is desirable, 
with the balanced Latin square frequendy serving a useful purpose. 

Although regression is controlled in the design as a whole, secondary 
analyses of effects may be made for extreme pretest scores in both ex- 
perimental and control groups. 

Selection is handled by the sampling equivalence insured through the 
randomlzatiott employed in assigning persons to groups, supplemented by 
matching procedures, with the initial observations of the experimental and 
control groups semng as a check on possible sampling differences. 

With respect to experimental mortality, if the experimental and 
control groups do not differ in the number of lost cases or in their pretest 
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scores, the experiment can be judged internally valid on this point. How- 
ever, mortality reduces generalizadon of effects, as applied to the original 
population from which the groups were selected. 

Although the pretest-posttest control group design was highly re- 
garded in the social sciences for some thirty years, by 1940 serious 
criticism was voiced, in the form of an Interaction effect of testing. 
The effects of history, maturation, and testing, in the language of analysis 
of variance, arc main effects, manifesting themselves in mean differences 
independently of the presence of other variables, and capable of adding 
on to other effects, including the effect of the experimental variable. In 
contrast, interaction effects (a joint effect) may occur even when no 
main effects are present; for example, applied to the testing variable, the 
interaction effect might involve not a shift due solely or directly to the 
measurement process, but rather a sensitization of subjects to the ex- 
perimental variable. 

As a concrete example of interaction it is pertinent to cite the KORC 
study of 3 United Nations information campaign in Gncinnati,^^ in which 
two equivalent samples of a thousand each were drawn from the city’s 
population. After one of these samples was interviewed, Gncinnad was 
subjected to an intensive publicity campaign using the various mass media 
of communication, including special features in the newspapers and on 
the radio, bus cards, and public lectures. At the end of two months the 
second sample of 1,000 persons was interviewed and the results com- 
pared with the first 1,000. There were no differences benveen the r«o 
groups except that the second group was somewhat more pessimistic 
about the likelihood of Russia’s co-operadon for world peace, which 
could be attributed to history rather than to the publicity campaign 
in Gncinnati. As a result of the publicity campaign of two months, the 
second sample was no better informed Uian the first about the United 
Nations, nor had it been sensitive to the publ'city campaign itself. The 
initial sample was reinters ieued at the same time that the second sample 
was interviewed (after the publicity campaign), with the first group 
showing significant attitude changes, a high degree of awareness of 
the campaign, and important increases in information. The interaction 
effect was in the form of sensidzing the initial group (through the ininal 
interview) to the topic of the United Nations, so as to make the sub- 
sequent publicity* campaign effeedve for them. 

“Shirley A. Star and Helm M. Hughes. “Report on an Educational Campji^: 
The C ncinnaci Plan for the United NauMts," American JournaS c[ Socielozj SS' 
}S9-4Cioi Januar)' 19^0. 
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A four-group design has been suggesteci by Solomon to control the 
problem of interaction eiTecis.** This design involves adding to the 
traditional two-group experiment two groups that arc not pretested. The 
design enables the experimenter to control and measure both the main 
and interaction effects of testing, and die mam effects of a composite of 
maturation and history. These possibilides recommend the design higlily 
to social scientists. 

The pasttesi-only control group design is illustrated by Fisher’s 
typical agricultural experiment,** which involves no pretest; ctiuivalent 
plots of ground receive different experimental treatments, and the sub- 
sequent yields are measured. To cite an illustration in a social area, by 
way of testing the influence of a motion picture upon attitudes, two 
randomly assigned audiences would be selected, one exposed to the 
movie, and the attitudes of each audience measured subsequently for the 
first time. This design has been criticized as vulnerable to selection bias, 
especially where random assignment is not possible. Where naturally 
aggregated units such as classes are employed intact, these should be 
used in large numbers and assigned at random to the experimental and 
control conditions. If but one or two intact classrooms are available for 
each experimental treatment, the pretest-posttest control group design is 
preferable. Ocher advantages of the pretest-posttest control group design 
over the posttcst-only control group design are in terms of greater pre- 
cision, dealing with experimental mortality (through comparing pretest 
scores of lost cases in both experimental and control groups), and study- 
ing the relationship of pretest attitudes to kind and amount of change. 
For the posttcst-only control group design, there are certain social set- 
tings in which it is feasible; for example, whenever the social contact 
represented by the experimenul variable is made to single individuals 
or to small groups, and where the response to that stimulus can be identi- 
fied in terms of individuals or type of exposure to the experimental 
variable (as illustrated by direct mail and door-to-door contacts). 

It is traditional in discussions of experimental design in psychology, 
education, and such social fields as sociology to think of exposure to die 
experimental variable as opposed to absence of the experimental variable. 
While this condition may be possible in die stimulus-isolated laboratory in 
the physical sciences, it is difficult to diink of a setting in the social 
science^ as empty of potentially change-inducing stimuli. The experience 

I’ttichkrd 1 .. Solomon, “An CxzcnsioQ of Control Group Design." Psychologicat 
Dulleisn 46 *}7-5o; March 1949. 

**R. A. riihcr, op. cil. 
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of the control group. In social experimentation, may be described as 
another type of exposure to the experimental variable (a control experi* 
ence) rather than complete absence of an experimental variable. Fre- 
quently, In the social areas, we are not so much Interested In the 
qualitative fact of effect or no-effect as in the degree of effect for varying 
degrees of the experimental variable, which leads to designs In which 
multiple groups are used, each with a different degree of the experimental 
variable. When different degrees of the experimental variable are given 
to the same group, with different groups receiving the variable in different 
orders, the technique of counterbalandng is essentlaL 

It Is necessary to test for effects extended in time, since the longer- 
range effects of persuasive experimental variables may be qualitatively 
as well as quantitatively different from immediate effects. Experiments 
may be designed to measure the effect of the experimental variable at 
extended periods of time by adding two separate groups for each post- 
test period (including the additional control group). The additional con- 
trol group is necessary; otherwise the effects of inten'ening history, 
maturation, Instrument decay, regression, and mortality are confounded 
with the delayed effects of the experimental variable. 

OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS OF EXPERLMENTAL DESIGNS 

The techniques of the recent statistical approaches and forms of 
experimental design are beyond the scope of an introductory, descriptive 
account of research methodology, but these methods may be illustrated 
further by a list of the rignUicant chapter headings** of a comprehensive 
book in this field. Study of such concepts usually is preceded by an intro- 
ductory course in statistical method. 

Completely Randomized, Randomized Block, and Latin Square Designs 

Factorial Experiments 

Confounding 

Factorial Experiments in Fractional Replication 

’♦tVQliam G. Cochran and Gertrude M. Cot, ExperimtTttal Design}. Second 
Edition. Kc't' York.- John IVUej- & Sans, sgfj, ttr-h 6 st p. Also see; 

W'alter T. Federcr, Experiiiieruat Desiga: Tlworj’ and Application. New York: 
The Macmillan Co, tgff, xix+m+^j, 

Oscar Kempthome, The Design mS AiuSjsIs ef Eiperimemt. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 19^. xix-{-6]i p. 

E. F. Dndqulrt, Design end Asuljsis of ExperimeTUS in Psjcbologj and Eiucd- 
tion. Boston: Ifoughcon Allillin Co, I95). xix-l-)9) p. 

Benton J. UnSerwood, ‘■RMcirch Deriga,' Psyebolegleal Reseereb. New York: 
Appleton-Ccntury-Crcfts, 1957. p. 
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Factorial Experiments with Effects Confounded; SpUt-Plot Designs 
Factorial Experiments Coafoonded in Quasi-Latin Squares 
Methods for Study of Response Surfaces 
Balanced and Partially Balanced Incomplete Block Designs 
Lattice Designs 
Incomplete Block Designs 
Lattice Squares 
Incomplete Latin Squares. 

To cite another approach, by way of classification of i.ooo experi- 
ments in education, dating from 1909 to 195a, Shannon has identified 
seventeen headings or types.** 

Groups of subjects 
In single formation 

I. Treated once, not in series (or in series with the same act 
repeated and no changing factor invoheJ), and perhaps with 
comparison with earlier practice or witli the mode of practice 

а. Treated in series with a changing factor and with comparison 
(tom stage to stage 

In parallel formation 

3. Equivalent, with a single variable 

4. Not known to be equivalent, with a single variable 

5. Known not to be equivalent, usually with no variable factor, 
to deecrtnine the degree of nonequivalence in petfotmance 

In reversed formation 

б. Equivalent, with a single variable 

7. Not known to be equivalent, with a single variable 

8 . Known not to be equivalent 
Single subjects 

In single fonnation 

9. Treated once, not in series (or in series with the same act 
repeated and no changing factor invohed), and perhaps with 
comparison with earlier practice or with the mode of practice 

10. Treated in scries with a changing factor and with comparison 
from stage to stage 

In parallel formation 

I I. Equivalent, with a angle variable 

la. Nut known to be equivalent, with a single variable 

13. Known not to be equivalent, usually with no variable factor, 
to determine the degree of noncquivalencc in performance 

la ttvstved (wtsTistiun 

14. Equivalent, with a tingle variable 

“I tl Shinnon. "napenments in Lducauun' A New Pattern and Frequency 
of T>pcL* leunul ef EJueau'orut Keaearcfi 81-9}; October 1934. 
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15. Not knonn to be eqoiralent 

16. ICnowa Qot to be equivalenc 

AliteriaU and inscrumeats 

17. Materials, material fadliries, or instniments relating to schools 
or to formal instroctioa (inanimate objects or procedures 
rather than live subjects eitiier as individuals or in groups). 

Shannon found that the majority of the experiments in education 
have been in the area of teaching methods. The prevailing ty’pes of experi- 
mental procedure or technique have been parallel groups, with the groups 
not known to be equivalent (but apparently presumed to be approxi- 
mately so) or xvith the experimental factors so well controlled, 
according to Shannon, that the groups were known to be equivalent in 
the significant characteristics involved. The single-group type has been 
second in frequency of use in educational experimentation. 

To summarize the essential characteristics of a good experimental 
design:** 

I. It xvill insure that the observed treatmeot efiects are unbiased estimates 
of the true effects. (The term ttCAWient refen 10 any induced or selected 
variation in the experimental procedures or conditions whose efl'ect is to be 
obserted and evaluated.) 

:. It will permit a quantitative description of the precision of the observed 
treatment effects regarded as estimates of the “true” effecB. 

). It will insure that the observed treatment effects xvill have whatever 
degree of precision is required by the broader purposes of the experiment. 

4. It will nuke possible an objective test of a specific hypothesis concern- 
ing the true efieccs. 

5. It will be efficient. 

INFERENCE AND GENERAUZATION 

Statisticians and experts in experimental design** frequently ate asked 
for advice about making inferences from the results of experiments, 
sometimes after the investigation has been completed. Since the making 
of sound inferences depends on the way in which the experiment was 
carried out, titc time to think about statistical inference and to seek 
advice Is w hen the experiment is being pbmned. The statistidan or expert 
In experimental design can make a valuable contribution beyond advice 
on some technical matter of statistical theory by getting the investigator 
to explain dearly why he is doing the experiment, to justify the experi- 

••E. F. Lindcjuist, op. eli^ p. t. d-?. 

*' WiUiun G. CoctiM anij Gertrude AL Cox, ep. cii., p. 9-1 1. 
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mental treatments whose effects he propose to compare, and to defend 
his claim that the completed treatment ttill enable its objectives to be 
realized. The statement of objectives isuy assume the form of the <^aes- 
tions to be answered, the hypotheses to be tested, or the effects to be 
estimated. (A general treatment of the formulation and testing of hypoth- 
eses has been presented in the chapter on the development of the prob- 
lem.) 

In experimentation, generalization beyond the specific group studied 
can be made only to other comparable groups;** for example, if certain 
results are found when male college students arc subjects, to what extent 
would this result hold true for female subjccB, for high-school subjects, 
or for older subjects? If a spcdified amount of fertilizer applied to units 
of land in a section of Iowa results in greater production of corn than 
any other specified amount of fertilizer tesred, to what extent could a 
generalization be made for land unie in a different part of Iowa or in 
Ncbiaslta? In this instance the varying amounts of fertilizer represent an 
independent variable, and the yield of com a dependent variable. Soil 
differences may represent Important independent variables in the sense 
tliat they are related to tiie results obtained from the applications of the 
different amounts of fertiUzei; a particular amount of fertilizer may work 
well with certain kinds of land and have hide or no effect when applied 
to ocher kinds. 

EVALUATION OF EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENTATION 

Obstacles to controlled experimentation in the field of education and 
in the classroom include three factors: the very limited training for ex- 
perimentation offered in the field of education, as compared with pro- 
longed exposure of doctoral candidates in pychology to experimental 
psycliology, statistics, and measurement, the relatively small amount of 
experimentation done by professors of education, and the neutral or even 
negative attitude toward experitnenution on the part of school adminis- 
trators and parents. 
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a competent specialist. One answer is to take courses in statistics and 
experimental design usually oiFered in the psychology departments of 
major universities and relatively less frequently in graduate departments 
of education. It is common for experts in experimental design in education 
and psychology to consult each other and the mathematical statisticians. 
Although the specialist in experimental design may not know the investi- 
gator’s subject-mancr field thoroughly, he can point out logical flaws 
and methodological imperfections that might nullify otherwise commend- 
able efforts. A number of the book-length treatises in the chapter bibli- 
ography are used as texts in experimental-design courses in psychology 
and education. 

A ciidcal comment on controlled experimentation in the classroom 
points out that we have neglected this tedmique to our great detriment: 

Alost dedsians about methods have been based upon colloquial, anecdotal, 
or administrative consideradoos rather than experimentation. Seldom are 
adequate control groups incorporated into classroom experiments. The neces- 
sity for long-range experimental design b not usually apprecuted by teachen 
and adoiinisttators. The principle of randomness is often misonderstood or 
Ignored in favor of elaborate matchmg, which has several disadvantages. Worst 
of all, few teachers, including those with doctoral degrees, get even minimal 
training for modem expeiimeatadon. Our professional literature is virtually 
devoid of well controlled experimental studies in the classroom. We continue 
to pool ignorance via conferences, quesdonnaires, rating scales, opinionnatres, 
and Ineffective correlational studies, all of which are valuable for certain 
purposes but not su£denc in themsehes.^ 

Appropriate Froblems for Experimental Study 

A critical comment on the educational research of the second quarter 
of the present century, including experimentation, indicates the need for 
adequate standards of investigation and the overemphasb on purely local, 
trivial, or temporary problems. The suggestion Is made that members of 
such groups as the American Educational Research Association can do 
much as individuals and os members of the organization to improve the 
quality and influence of educational research. 

The fetish of emplnctsm leads to elaborate and expensive attempts to 
demonstrate cxperimencaUy, at rather modest Icscb of confidence. h)'pothescs 
whose truth could be defended on radonal grounds with much greater degrees 
of ceminty. Is it necessary, for example, to demonstrate experimentally that a 
teacher who gives some time to individual instruction in a l^e class has more 
time available for individual instruction per pupil if the becomes smaller? 

** Quoted from Julian C. Stanley, "Contr^ed Hiperiincnution in the Oass- 
rooin.'* JoumaS of Exp^mieiuai EJutation a5: taj— aoi; Alarch >957. 
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h U even necessiry to show expcrimenuUy that a teacher, unused to spendmg 
much dmc in individual instruction because of the pressure of large classes, 
will not automatically begin to do more individual instrucuon when the size 
of her class is reduced? The techniques used in educational research studies arc 
freouenclv inadequate. Specific testable hypotheses are not identified before 
the Experiment begins. There is too much tendency to seek global answers to 
complex nuestions such as, “Is leaching by television effective?” There is too 
easy Yielding in the face of difficulties of adequate experimental control— 
too many woefully inadequate studies whose only defense is that this was the 
best that could be done under the circumstances. Because of the nature of the 
problems studied, and the tcehmques employed, die findings of many educa- 
tional research studies arc of temporary local value only, or contradictory 
and inconclusive.*® 


As indicated above, at times zeal for experimenution may become a 
fetish. Tlicrc is a place for the exercise of good judgment in attempting 
to bring about social and educational improvements, without seeking an 
answer through controlled experimentation, as illustrated by Andrew 
Carnegie’s establishment of libraries and Abraham FIcxncr’s reform of 
medical education. To provide teachers with a better knowledge of their 
subject matter is a worthwhile activity, but to secure and analyze such 
evaluative data as can be gathered may prove more costly than the results 
justify. A pertinent example of a project that does not lend itself to ex- 
perimental evaluation is the program of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science and the National Science Foundation, which 
involves sending sets of books about science and scientists to more than 
loo high schools, mainly to schools with meager library facilities of their 
own. 


^Vc can get records of how many times each book was withdrawn. Wc 
can get the juJgnicnu of teachers about the usefulness of the program. But 
the real purjwse of tiie traveling libraries is to supplement the library and 
teaching resources of the schools and. we hope, to stimulate a few bright 
students and help them to decide whether or not they want to become 
scientists. Because wc do not know any feasible method of finding out how 
successfully wc accomplish this real purpose, w’c are not planning to make 
elaborate esaluauie studies. The project scetnt well worth doing, but we 
shall have to rely on unverified judgments in deciding whether or not it is 
worth continuing.** 


M Quoted from Ruben L. Ebtl, ‘TTw ReJe of Educational Research." AERA 
fJevtltlifT 9' «-i; linuary ipt*. 

Also »e* J- C. Ti)lor. 'Csprriisemal Dn*gn: A Ooik for Intellenuil Stenbtv " 
Bril of ftfcheloxy «. io4-i6, .May tjjg. Mj.nisini that there it a dearth 

uf atftoui ihcofienj and an eicesa -4 trniai eaperimematidn. 

wQuwcd from UaU WidfU. "The Fetish of Liperuneat." Sciemt iie- m- 
February i. «VJ7. 
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The characteristics of the social object and the social context of the 
experimenter are sufficiently different from experimentation in the phj'si- 
cal sciences to warrant special consideration. There are differences be- 
tween physical data and social data xthich must be considered before 
the experimental method is carried over bodily from physical science to 
social science. The social sdentist encounters difficulties in holding ex- 
traneous inducnces constant, and is seldom in a position to remove these 
influences physically, although society sometimes creates situations in 
which such extraneous inHuences arc physically held constant. In taking 
over the experimental method from the older sdences, the social scientist 
Is compelled to examine it in terms of problems and assumptions in rela- 
tion to the specific social problem for investigation.** 

Classroom Experimentation and the Teacher 

As a setting for experimentation the classroom is a complex human 
situation. The pupils in a classroom act not only as individuals, but 
together react as a social system. The school is a part of the polidca} 
subdivision and of a community of educational institutions. The school 
itself is a system, of which the classroom is a part. Within the classroom 
many sources (sometimes unseen) are at work— a reference group to 
which each individual feels himself accountable, a pedagogical tradition 
that dictates subject matter and method, and a culture (societal needs, 
the peer culture, and the professional culture represented by the school 
and the teacher).** 

Since experimentation is the most difficult and technically exacting 
research method for studying human and behavioral problems, if teachers 
do not understand the scienDfic spirit of intjuiry and the requirements of 
controlled experimentation, they may make departures from the rules 
and design prescribed for the experiment. The teacher’s values, attirudes, 
interests, motives, and sentiments may affect the procedure and results, 
since the natural inclination of the teacher is to try to “help” the pupils, 
the experiment, and investigator appear in the best possible light. Certainly 
it seems desirable for the classroom teacher to have a knowledge of the 
fundamentals of experimental methods and of illustrative investigations, 
but not to attempt formal experimental studies wiUiout the counsel of an 

** Arnold iM. Rose, “Condnknif of the Social Science Experiment." Theory enl 
Method In the SocIjI Scieneet. Minneapotis. Uniienity of Minnesota Press, i9}4. 

p. i7j-8i. 

** Arthur \V. Foshiy and James A. Hail. Rerench for Otrrleutuni JmpTO-.ement. 
■ 9{7 Vearhook. W'lshington: Asociation for Supertuion and Curriculum Develop* 
mem. National Education Assocuuoo, 19J7. p. S-ii. 
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appropriate expert in statistics and experimental design. Objective, im- 
partial participation by teachers in appropriate experimentation should 
have a stimulating effect on both teachers and pupils and cultivate a 
spirit of exploration in the adventure of teaching (a personal value or by- 
product of the experiment). 

Ethics 

In the behavioral sciences many of the techniques for manipulation of 
variables involve deception, prevarication, and misdirection of the sub- 
ject. In working with human subjects the experimenter is obligated to 
keep in mind his responsibilities to die subject and the ethics of experi- 
mentation. One of the diiEcultics in classroom experimentadon is that 
the subjects ate children, who foe ethical reasons must not be subjected 
to conditions that may harm them. The investigator may he handicapped 
by tile popular attitude of “no experimenting with children.” The ex- 
perimenter should perform some service for the subjects in exchange for 
their help, for example, to give the subjects (if mature enough to com- 
prehend) a full cxplanadon at the conclusion of the experiment, even 
though it may require more dme for explanation and discussion than it 
took to do the experiment. If tills explanation is well done, the subjects 
will feel that diey have learned something and have not wasted their 
time.** 

EXPERIMENTATION IN RELATION TO OTHER TECHNIQUES 
Psychometric and StadsUcal Research 

Some investigators diiTcrendatc betw’ccn experimental research and 
psychometric research (studies in which psychometric techniques arc 
used to investigate relations between variables, but excluding such pro- 
cedures in assessing individuals for clinical or other applied psychological 
work). Since experimental and psychometric techniques arc basically 
similar in purpose, tliey caji be combined in areas tcadidonally restricted 
to one or the other. 

In an investigation of the relation between, let us say. reaction rime and 
alcoholic cc)ntcnt of blood, variarions in alcoholic content of blood are likely 
to be produced experimentally by feeding comparable groups of subjects 
different amounts o£ alfiohal. The ate. eteited w. diRetewe ways, siib- 

jeeted to diffetent conditions On the other hand, in studying the relation 

*• Leon Festinger and Daniel Katz, Resetreb AUibodf in the Dehavioml Sciences. 
New York Dryden Press, 19J3. p. 170. 
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between memory and intelligence, for example, variations in intelligence are 
obtained psj'chometrically by selecting individuals who vary witli respect to 
scores on an intelligence test. In both cases wc vary each of at least two 
variables in order to determine the relation betw een them, but the method of 
producing variation is different. In experimental investigations the investigator 
produces variation by changing the external environment, or internal state, or 
both, of his subjects. In psychometric research no attempt is made to produce 
any change in the individual subject. Rather, the subject is assumed to stay 
put with respect to the proper^ (o.g., intelligence) in which the investigator 
is interested, and variation in that property is obtained by selecting individuals 
who differ witli respect to it. The experimentalist obtains variation by sub- 
jecting a given group of subjects to different experimental conditions, the 
psychometric researcher achieves it by moving from individual to individual.*’ 

We are reminded that statistical and experimental methods represent 
one approach to problems but not the only sclcndlic method, although the 
prestige of statistics and experimentarion is great, in part deriving from 
the high repute of mathematics and logic. Strong professional societies are 
devoted to the advancement of mathematics and statistics, and hundreds 
of technical books and journals in the fields of sutistics and experimenta* 
tion are published annually. We must keep in mind, however, that im- 
portant parts of the scientific process do not now lend themselves to 
mathematical, logical, or any other formal treatment, as illustrated partic- 
ularly by certain of the studies cited in the chapter on case and clinical 
techniques. 

Statistical techniques serve a useful function, but they have acquired 
a purely honorific sutus which may be troublesome. Their presence or 
absence has become a shibboleth to be used in dlstinguisliing between good and 
bad work. Because measures of behavior have been highly variable, we have 
come to trust only results obtained from Urge numbers of subjects. Because 
some workers have intentionally or unconsciously reported only selected 
favorable instances, we have come to put a high value on research which is 
planned in advance and reported in its entirety. Because measures have behaved 
capriciously, wc have come to value skillful deductive theories which restore 
order. But although large groups, planned experiments, and valid theorizing 
are associated with sigtuficant scientific results, it docs not follow that nothing 
can be achieved in their absence.** 

** Quoted from Dalbir BIndra and Ivan H. Scheier, Tlie Relation Between 
Psychometric and Experimental Research in Psychology." Atntricm Piyebologist 
9: 69-71; February 1954. 

Lee J. Cronbach, "The Two Dbciplmes of Scientific Pt)’chology." American 
Piycbologist 11: 671-84; November 1957. Experimental and correlationri ps}’cho 1 «gy. 

** Quoted from B. J. Skinner, "A Case llistocy in Scientific Method.” Atneritan 
Piycbologiil it: asi-}}; .May 1956. 
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The Experimental Clinician 

Many graduate students in psychology (and some in education) have 
experienced frustration in attempting to mold themselves in the image of 
the ‘‘experimental clinician.” The graduate student seeks to find some 
appropriate middle ground in his training and profession between the goal 
of research as the pursuit of undentaondifig and the ideal of service as the 
welfare of the client. (Tlie relationship of the clinical and statistical 
approaclics to problem-solving has been discussed in the chapter on 
clinical and case studies.) 

To many, there appears to be an irreconcilable schism between the 
rather rigid, controlled methodology of ihc experimentalist, on the one hand, 
and the flexible, eclectic approach extolled as the clinician's vioditt operand!, 
on the other. And many feel that this schism will nes'cr be reached. It appears 
to be the logical dividing line between two mental attitudes which, although 
possibly lying on a continuum, form the polar aspects of this continuum with 
no ptesent-day intetmediatt steps. U is the diffeTtnct between a data-centtred 
and a client-ccntcrcd approach, between a research-centered and a scrvice- 
centcred attitude which makes the difference here. ■ . . 

^Vhcn an experimental psychologist sets about experimenting, he is 
quite careful to control rigidly his variables, to manipulate precisely his 
parameters, and to adhere religiously to an explicit procedure. Emulating the 
mother science, he strives to approach the situation of quantitatively plotting 
the concomitant changes in a dependent variable against the measured changes 
in an independent variable. Adherence to stated rules, quantification, and 
explicit control are the hallmarks of the experimental psychologist's pro- 
cedure, and this is as it should be Summarily stated, then, this is tlic experi- 
mental methodology as taught in our umvenirics. When results are presented, 
they are presented, with confidence, as a function of the stated conditions, 
i.c., the manipulated variables. 

But the other half of our “experimental clinician" faces problems of its 
oum. In a client-centered, service-oriented profession the clinician is oppor- 
tuned to follow the lead of his patient, to be flexible, and to consider the 
patient first and society second. Mulridiincnsonal manipulation of variable 
complexes, clinical intuition, and qualibtive insiglits are the hallmarks of 
clinical psjxhology. This is the psychotherapeutic methodology as taught in 
our universities today.” 

The student’s predicament is shared by the profession of psychology 
as a whole. Psychologists have yet to leant how to test in the laboratory 
the induced hypotheses of the therapy room and to develop a theoretical 
framework which will deductively support both clinical insight and 
experimental inquiry.** 

•’ Qgoted from Lawrence N Solomon. “TJie Paradox 0/ ihe ExperlmentJ 
Qinic'an." A’nerican Piycbolo^t to- I70-71; April 19J5. 

**CeorgeA. Kelly, “I h<dt Too." Amerieon Psyebolozht 10: 171-731 April 1935. 
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Obserrational or Dcscriptivc-Smvey Studies 

For certain purposes direct obseiradon of 3 descriptive-sur\'ey type 
may prove more rewarding than controlled experimentacion, as in noting 
the particular stimuli in a complex social setting to which the individual 
child reacts, consistency of reaction for an individual, and variability in 
response between the different members of the group. From this point of 
view', controlled experiments in laboratories and in many classrooms are 
regarded as artificial or unnatural. Some obserx'ational studies may even 
satisfy the requirements of controlled ob^rvation, in tliat certain con- 
trols are used in selecting the room, equipment, children, stimuli, and 
obseners. The simpler technique of observation of behavior, as compared 
with controlled experimentation, is useful in securing accurate running 
accounts of w hat happens from day to day in teaching a group of children 
some complex skill, generalization, or attitude. 

On the other hand, if the experimenter succeeds in controlling the 
conditions under which an event occurs, he has certain advantages over 
an obsen’Cf who simply wicches the course of events without exercising 
any control; the ex'perimenter can make the event occur when he wishes; 
he can repeat his observation under the same conditions for verification; 
and he can vary the conditions s^’stcmaticaUy and note the variation in 
results. 

Psychologists sometimes have used the term <juiJit3tive In contrast 
to quMtiiative in discussing experimentation. Woodworth points out 
chat important variables are qualitative rather than quantitative: the role 
of the different senses in revealing the environment as an important 
psj-chological problem; training with •‘understanding” differs from routine 
drill; an animal will approach one obiect and avoid another; and a human 
subject likes one odor and dislikes another. '‘How could chemistry ever 
have become quantitative without first being interested in the various 
kinds of elements and compounds? A qualitatis'e survey is often necessary 
to sho'v up die important problems and suggest hypotheses for more 
exact testing.”®* 

Examples may be cited of investigational techniques used in con- 
junction w ith e.\pcrimcntation, actually as part of the experimental design. 
Use of cye*motcment photography, for the purpose of establishing 
central tendencies, is descriptive-survey in character, but may become a 
first step in t-xperimentadon when reading content is varied {from prose 
to poetry to written problems in arithmetic). As a co-twin control tcch- 

•* Robert S. Woodwonh and HaniM ScMosbei^, Esperimniil riyebolegy. Re- 
vised Edicion. New Yoilc: Henry Holt and Co, 1954. p. 6-7. 
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nique, using identical twins, one infant may be taugltt to climb the stairs, 
while the other waits until he has reached a stage of stair-climbing 
“readiness.” This study may be so analyzed and reported as to possess 
the cluractcristics of case-study and genetic procedures, as well as ex;* 
perimentation. 


INSTRUMENTATION 

Instruments play an important part in modem science, technology, 
and business organization, and also in the design of controlled experi- 
mentation (with relatively greater use in psychological rescarcli than in 
educational experiments). Achievements made possible by modem in- 
struments include the development of sensing devices capable of operat- 
ing under extreme conditions and sensitive to physical changes far beyond 
the range of human sense organs, computing machines of extreme rapi- 
dity, and devices fot automatic control of machining and assembling 
operations. Many current discoveries would have been impossible witliout 
the aid of the specially derigned instruments made possible by modern 
technology. Improved instruments are essentia) for research progress 
In the future. Scientists can expect and even demand more assistance from 
machines in handling scienrific data, including the processes or techniques 
of integrated and electronic daca-processtng.^^ The numerous instruments 
for mechanical recording and for data-gaihering, as described in the 
chapter on dcscriptive-surv'ey studies, are available for use in controlled 
experimentation. 

It was early recognized by some psychologists, including Helmholtz, 
that elaborate instrumentation was not $0 Important as the human mind 
and the insight of the teacher or investigator. 

As a teacher, he [Helmholtz] seems to have rather disdained tlie current 
trend toward spectacular methods in the teaching of science. According to 
contemporary w'ritcrs, the custom of the time was for each scientist to try to 
outdo all other scientists in tWs respect; they used huge charts that could 
be raised and lowered mechaiucally, a darkened auditorium for showing 
slides, large models of the eye and the car, and “hundreds of animals, large 
and small . . . sacrideed, and in one case even a horse . . . introduced to 
show heart aaion." Textbooks were “almost useless . . . except for review”; 
the uend was all toward demonstration, and several assistants were kept 
continually occupied by each Iccnicer in preparing for the next day’s lecture. 

•’ Graham DuShane. "Instruments «id Man." Science 771, October 16, 1956. 

Karl F. Heumann, "Uaca Processing for Scientists." Science 114: 771-77; October 
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One chemistry laboratory — that of Kolbe — decorated M-irh the motto; 
“God made the world according to number, weight, and measure.” 

Helmholtz apparently left these elaborate demonstrations to his assistants 
^'and taught a small group of advanced students with no other aid than a 
blackboard. On this he would tvork out complicated equations, sometimes 
finding errors in his calculations, and ahva)^ preferring to work out problems 
as he went along rather than to prepare every lecture beforehand. According 
to Hall, he had a habit of thinkhig out load in lecture room and laboratory, 
and he tised to spend some hours each day discussing experiments with his 
student assistants. But all these attributes, which might seem progressive today, 
apparently could not eradicate the impresricn — at least as far as Hall was 
concerned — that Helmholtz tvas a man “far more gifted in discovery than in 
teaching.”" 


• CONCLUDING STATEMENT 

In expcrimentatiorf the investigator controls (manipulates or changes) 
certain independent variables and observes the changes that take place in 
the form of dependent variables. The "rule of the single variable” is now 
considered a narrow and mechanical theory of causation. The efHcienc 
statistical methods and experimental designs of today make it possible to 
handle several independent variables in the same design and to hare as 
many dependent variables as may seem necessary. These true experimental 
designs have been developed by psychologists ^vho sought to overcome 
the dilEculcles of confounded extraneous variables in the pre-experi- 
mental designs widely used during the first quarter of the uventieth 
century and even later. 

Obstacles to controlled experimentation in the field of education and 
in the classroom involve three factors; limited graduate training for 
experimentation in the field of education, rcbuvcly little experimentation 
by professors of education, and a neutral or even negative attitude 
toward experimentation on the part of school administrators and parents. 
It is essential that the graduate student or investigator interested in con- 
trolled experimentation have the necessary training in statistics (especially 
tlie analysis of variance) and in research methods before attempting to 
design an e.vpcriment, and tlut he work closely from the beginning with 
a competent specialist. 

Ar rimesi zcaJ for e.vpcjimentatiojt has become a fetish. There is a 
place for the exercise of good judgment and logic in attempting to bring 

♦•Quoted from Howard Gniher and Valnui Gcubtf, •'Hcrniann von ITclmholtr: 
Ninctccmli-Ccntury Pobmiorph." Seietaifie Momtij Bj: 01-99; August J95S. 

G. S. {fall. FounJers ef MoSem Fijetetosj. New Vorfc: A|'pIcton^ 3 cnniry- 
Crofts. J9J4. vii+470 p. 
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about social and educational impro^’ements, without insisting on an answer 
tltrough controlled experimentation. 

If teachers do not understand the scientific spirit of inquiry and the . 
requirements of controlled experimentation, they may invalidate an in- 
vestigation as the result of departures from the rules and design prescribed 
for the experiment. Objective, impartial participation by teachers in 
appropriate experimentation should have a stimulating effect on both 
teachers and pupils as a personal value or byproduct of the experiment. 
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The Technical Report and 
Communication 


This ebspur discusses the techstical or research report in relation to com- 
tmttiication and wiplementaiion of findings, major parts of the report, 
development of the problem, presentation of evidence, stivivtary and 
conclusions, bibliographical technique, docusneniation, style, and read- 
ability. 


COMMUNICATION AND IMPLEMENTATION 

The technical or research report is an exposition type of composition, 
with emphasis on communication of ideas and evidence in such form as 
to be readily understood by the reader. In the technical report the sound- 
ness of the data and insight in interpretation arc the important considera- 
tions rather than form and style as such, although commonly there is a 
relationship between careful organization of materials, sound interpreta- 
tion of data, and effective style. To make it possible for the reader to give 
undivided attention to content and interpretation, it is essential to meet 
standards of usage siith respect to certain details of form, style, and 
readability. Many examples of the time rerjuirements and otlicr essential 
conditions for effective research and tcchiucal reporting arc included in 
the diapters on formulation of the problem and on historical writing. 

Scientists arc cautioned against attempting, in a “popular” description 
of their efforts, the same prcciuon and detail as would be appropriate in 
cow.twanvcaU'a.g with colkagvats. "ConwTiUfiVeviwc atcuracy,” ot 'ht 
effective accurady of a wntten statement, depends primarily upon the 
reader's interpretation, 

)8B 
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The events of the past few months have emphasized something we have 
known all along — that it is important for sdearists to describe their actirities 
to the public in such a way ^at they will be generally understandable and 
properly informative. This runs Into the practical difnculty that some scientists, 
when they attempt a "popular” description of their labors and of their ideas, 
insist on achieving almost the same precirion and completeness of statement 
which they would, quite properly, use in talldog to their scientific colleagues. 
“You must not expect me to say that genes are distributed along a chromosome 
hke different sizes and colors of beads along a string, for I have no sadsfacTor}’ 
evidence that genes are as discrete as separate beads, and also 1 don’t know 
about their sizes and shapes.” Such sdendsts feel the urge to attach to each 
general statement of a popular exposition all the cautionary qualifications, all 
the modifying details, and all the scholarly footnotes that they would use 
in a technical report. 

It may be helpful to suggest to such scientists that they consider the con- 
cept 0/ ‘‘communicarive accuracy.” This concept rests upon the fact, nor 
always recognized, that the effeedve accurac}’ of a written statement depends 
primarily upon the interprecation given to it by the reader. A statement may 
be said to have communicative accuracy, relative to a given audience of 
readers or hearers, if it fulfills two conditions. First, taking into account what 
the audience does and does not already know, it must take the audience 
closer to a correct understanding. The better an example of communicative 
accuracy it is, the more gain in understanding it will achieve — but the basic 
point is simply that it muse gain ground an the right direction. Second, its 
inaccuracies (as judged at a more sophisticated level) must not mislead, 
must not be of a sort which will block subsequent and further progress toward 
the truth. Both of these criteria, moreover, are to be applied from the point 
of view of the audience, not from the more informed and properly more 
critical point 0/ view of an expert. 

Communicative accuracy is important to all of us all of the time. Con- 
sider the iliununating example, recently offered by a newspaper reporter, 
of the two men coming home from work and greeting their wives. One says, 
"My dear, when I look into your face, time stands stilL” Tbe other remarks, 
‘‘.My dear, your face would stop a clock."^ 

In discussing reporting as a process of communication, it is per- 
tinent to note Whitehead's answer when he was asked whether facts or 
ideas are more important; he replied: “Ideas about facts.” In illustrating 
the difficulty of communication in words, Whitehead pointed out that 
something could be said about one’s personalic}’, but much would remain 
that could not be put into words. He believed that a marked limitation of 
plvilosophy is the supposition that language is an exact medium and that 
a verbalized philosophical Idea is stated for all time; to overcome this 
difficulty, when ordinary verbal methods failed Plato, he came nearer to 

•Quoted from ^\'^r^cn Weaver, *0>inmunicaute Accuracy." Silence try: 

•March 7, i^jS. 
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the truth by giving us a myth. When \Vhitehcad was collaborating on a 
book with Bertrand Russell, the latter satisfied his craving for expression 
by composing directly in words and thus satisfying his ideas of things, 
whereas Whitehead composed in concepts and then tried to lind words 
into which the concepts could be translated.’ 

The importance of communication in the field of educational research 
was stressed in the First International Conference on Educational Re- 
search. sponsored by the American Educational Research Association in 
co-operation with UNESCO. Adequate communication will contribute 
to the development of research and to applications of its findings in im- 
provement of education at the personal, community, national, and inter- 
national levels. Many of the sources of information and media of 
communication are listed in the chapter on library guides and techniques. 
Procedures for extending and improving communication,* especially at 
the national and international levels, are as follows: 

I. Compilation and publication of a list of pnmary sources of informa- 
tion about educational research. 

i. Preparation and publication of abstracts of the more important studies 
in certain fields of research selected because they are considered to be of 
international concern. 

3. Compilation and publication of sources ol information about research 
metliods. 

4. Garifieation of technical terminology. , 

5. Compilauun and publication of a list for alt countries of sources of 
infomiadon about agencies of educational research, especially those which 
produce or publish the various types of uisiruments required for evaluation 
and measurement. 

6. Greater international utilization of existing national periodicals carry- 
ing reports of research. 

7. Development, where they do not already exist, of national centers 
for the collection, dissemination, and co-ordination of infonnation about 
educational research and, in tliose national centers which already exist, a 
re-cxainination of their functions and rcsponabiUtics with respect to com- 
mumcauon. 

8. Expansion of the personal mailing list of individual research workers. 

9. Widening tiv« coverage of rclattvl studies that arc reviewed bcloie 
a piece of contemplated research is undertaken. 

’Dia/ojufi cl A!(reJ North WbitehraJ. As RtcorJcJ by I.ucicn Price. New 
York New .\mcrican I. hrirv of World Lneraturc. «eS4 p. 171-71, j95-ei4. 

*Hcn S Momi anj O.hers, ‘‘Coniniiinicat'on in the Tuld of lUuciiional Re- 
search." Kepori of lie Firit luienutiaiul Confereore <m EJiicJiioncl Ucicatcb. 
EJucaiioiul Studies and Docunicms, No ao. Pans. UNESCO. 19JS. p. lo-ij. 
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10. Use of ephemeral puUUcadoos to teduce the time lag in conunooica- 

non. 

11. More frequent movement of research workers from one country to 
another. 

ij. Greater recognition by research workers of their profesaonal re* 
sponsibility for impronng the unllzadon of the results of research. 

The foregoing procedures for extending and improving communica- 
don cover most of the techniques somedmes discussed under the topic 
of implementation of the results of research. The opening chapter presents 
a related discussion of the sodal responsibility of the scholar and scientist 
in making certain that the discoveries of research are tosed for the benefit 
of society. Sdentific communication and improved relations between 
science and society a* ill be advanced greatly if every practicing scientist 
assists in representing to the public the way in which science advances, 
the need for tests of the vaUdity of conclusions, the logical processes of 
science, the demands for objccovity, the need for adequate and valid 
data, and the difference between claims and proved results (with his own 
research reports so written as to be models of objectidty and clarity).^ 

STRUenmE OF THE REPORT 

Standards of technical reporting and publication have taken form in 
a series of parts or sections that should be generally obsen'ed. These items 
of mechanical make-up are known as forTTut. While the manuals and 
handbooks in the chapter bibliography arc generally helpful, many pub- 
lishing houses, editors of journals, and graduate schools or departments 
have their own sample pages, style sheets, or outlines for preparation of 
the book, thesis, or technical report. 

Relatively short reports of less than forty or fifty pages usually do 
not lend themsels’cs to a chapter form of oiganization, but can be divided 
into sections, with appropriate headings and subheadings. The parts* of 
the longer technical report or thesis and the usual sequence are commonly 
as listed below. The several sections or subdivisions of this book may 
serve as e.\amples of the different parts of the research report. 

Title Page 

Acknowledgment {'il any) 

(The terms Preface or Foreword ordinarily are used in printed books, 
and sometimes an Editor's Introduction is included.) 

*rred tv. Decker, “Scientific Cwntnuzucuioni Should S« Improitd.** Scirr^t 
Uj: 101-5; Jinuiry j 9 , 1957. 

‘Carter \'. GcmxI and Dougt» H Scares. Mrtkoit of Rtteereb-. Edocationil, 
Ptjxhological, SociologicaL New York: ApplROD.Ceaiuiy-Crofts, 1954. p. 
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Table of Contents 
List of Tables (if any) 

List of Figures (if any) 

Formulation and Definition of the Problem 

(One or more chapters dealing with such items as the problemt 
sourctSi procedure, and related btcracure) 

Presentation and Interpretation of Data 

(Commonly divided into several chapters) 

Summary and Conclusions 

(Restatement of problem, sources, and procedure; conclusions and 
their limitations; application and recommendations; needed research) 
Bibliography 
Appendix (if any) 

Index (if any) 

(Customary only in printed volumes) 

Preparation of the research or technical report is an aspect of the 
investigation that may move sltuttle-Vike in relation to the various stages 
of formulation of the problem, development of the data>gatiiering pro* 
cedure, gathering of evidence, and analysis and interpretation of data- 
in preference to waiting until the end of the investigation before prepiT' 
ing the report, first drafts of sections relating to formulation of the 
problem and the related literature may be prepared early in the project, 
and helpful notes at different stages of the study will simplify greatly 
preparation of the complete report. 

Certain skills of autEciing, briefing, and note-taking ate basic w 
preparation of an adequate report. While the outline should be prepared 
before the repon is written, in order to serve as a framework of organiza- 
tion, levjsion of the outline takes place as the study progresses and even 
as the report is being written. The brief, a more advanced stage than 
outlining, expresses concisely the principal statements under each topic. 
From the outline and brief may be phrased the appropriate headings and 
subheadings for the report. It is helpful to place the headings and sub- 
headings of the outline and the different statements of the brief on 
separate slips of paper, in the interest of revision or rearrangement of the 
outline and brief. The chapters of this book may serve as illustrations of 
outlining and of headings. Noce-caldng has been discussed in some detail 
in the chapter on the reiatedheerature. 

The pages of this chapter in patticulai and of this book as a whole 
include many illustrations of form with respect to formulation of the 
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problem, presentation of evidence, summarizing, conclusions, headings, 
footnotes, bibliographies, quotations, and other matters of format. The 
graduate student and others may turn to the numerous manuals and hand- 
books listed in the chapter bibliography for many details of form and 
usage which cannot be presented within the limited scope and space of the 
present chapter. Sl-tll in proofreading of manuscripts and printer’s proof 
is an important asset, as appropriately expressed in the following 
anonymous verses, probably written by some harried proofreader; 

The typographical error is a sL'ppety thing and sly, 

You can hunt dll yon are dizzy, but it somehow 
\4ill get by; 

'nil the forms are off the presses it is strange how 
sdll it keeps; 

It shrinks In a comer, and it never stirs or 

peeps. 

That typographical error, too small for human 
eyes. 

TUI the ink b on the paper, when it grou-s to 
mouataln size. 

The boss he scares widi horror, then he grabs hb 
hair and moans. 

The copyieader drops hb head upon his hands 
and groans. 

The remainder of the issues may be clean as clean 
can be. 

But that (}'pographical error b the only thing you 
see. 


TTIXE OF THE REPORT 

The tide of an investigation should be concise and as adequately 
descriptive as preferably two lines of space will permit. Certain forms of 
expression and phrasing are either redundant or superfluous; for example, 
aspects of, comments on, study of, investigation of, inquiry into, analysis 
of. Exceptions to this statement are helpful attempts to indicate the re- 
search procedure involved; for example, experimental investigation of, 
developmental study of, case study of. Afany of the titles in the references 
of thb book, in the UrJezs of Educationjl Researeb, and in the Ewcyc/o- 
peJia of Educational Research are su^esdve. Tlie particular graduate 
school or department usually has its own stj’lc sheet for tlic title page of 
the thesb or dissertation. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENT 

The terms acknowledgment, preface, and foreword are commonly 
used as synonyms in the preparation of graduate studies and similar typed 
reports, although the printed book frequently makes distinctions between 
these expressiofis, The usual designation for tins preliminary part of the 
thesis or disscrt,irion is acknowledgment, tc is appropriate to recognize 
substantia) assi'rnnce and co*operation in concise and temperate language, 
although tributes to tlic graduate advisory committee, librarians, typists, 
and clerks seem out of order. 

TABLE OP CONTENTS 

If the working outline and brief are lo^cal and well organized, the 
design or structural pattern of the report should be clearly apparent, with 
the table of contents serving as a synopsis or headline display. Since the 
typed report or thesis usually has no index, a reasonably complete table 
of contents is essential for the guidance of the reader. It is advantageous 
for a heading in the body of the report and in the table of contents to 
keep within one line of space. The table of contents and the index of this 
book may serve illustrative purposes. 

TABLES AND HGURES 

Titles of tables and figures should be listed accurately on separate 
pages in the front matter or section of the report, numbered consecutively 
in one list for tables and in another list for figures. Figures may include 
all types of graphic representation or illustrations, whether called graphs, 
charts, diagrams, maps, or photographs. Titles of tables and figures should 
include information concerning who, what, when, where, and how many. 
It is advantageous to phrase the titles concisely within two lines, avoiding 
such wording as “sliowing," “table showing," or "graph sliowing.” Titles 
or legends are placed above tables and below figures. 

A table is appropriate for any scries of items that involve frequencies. 
For purposes of interpretation, it is well to confine each table to a single 
page, sometimes breaking up unwieldy tables into smaller tables, and 
^lacin^ each table in the manusen^t as ucai ria. yoinx q£ deo; tofetcnca 
as possible. Sometimes an especially lengthy or complex table of several 
or more pages can be placed to advantage in the appendix, with a shorter 
summary table in the body of the thesb for purposes of discussion and 
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interprctadon. A practical test of the effectiveness of a table or fignre is 
whether it is understandable apart from the teit or discussion of the 

technical report. . 

Figures should be used only when they make a real contnbuDon to 
interpretation of the data or tables, never to impress the reader. The 
general arrangement of a figure is from left to right, and the lettenng is 
placed so as to be easily read from the base as the bottom or sometnnes 
from the right-hand edge of the figure as the bottom. The horizontal 
scale for cuts-es usually reads from left to tight, and the vertical scale 

from bottom to top. _ 

The details of tabular and graphic representation are such that an 
adequate treatment is not possible within the limits of this chapter. There- 
fori the writer of a technical report that includes tables or figures is re- 
ferred to the available handbooks or manuals.” 


formulation of the problem 


The formulation and development of the problem may require one 
or more chapters to present an analysis of the problem into its constituent 
elements liniits or scope of the study, related literature, sources of data, 
method or technique, technical terminology, initial assumptions, and 
hvnotheses Since these details have been presented at some length in the 
chapter on the development of the problem, only brief comment will 
be made at this time. It the sequence in a well-organized report is to tell 
the reader where he is going, take him there, and then tell him where he 


• Herbert Arkin and Ra\'moBd R. CbUon. Gtepkn How to and Use 

•rt, York- Harper & Brothera. 1940. iviu-f»j6 p. 

^*DirrcU Huff. Hov^o Ue wife Slaiistici. New York: W. W. Koncr. and Co., 
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has been, the fint purpose should be accomplisited in the section devoted 
to formulation and development of the problem. In this sense, the intro- 
ductory chapter looks forward^ and also looks backward through the 
medium of the related literature and historical back-ground. The opening 
chapter may well begin with a direct statement of the purpose of the 
study. This overview section of the research report may be prepared to 
' advantage early in the investigation, with necessary revisions as tlic study 
progresses. A functional test of the effectiveness of the introductory 
chapter is to ask whether one who has never heard of the investigation 
couJd secure, through the statement of the problem, a satisfactory under- 
standing of the purpose, sources of data, and technic^ue. 

BODY OF THE REPORT 

The body of the research report presenu the evidence. The inexper- 
ienced writer frequently leaves gaps in his report, partly because he is so 
familiar with the investigation tliat he overlooks the importance of certain 
details and of a unified organization for the reader. A careful outline, 
meaningful headings, and a brief of key statements will aid materially In 
developing a unified report. The body of the report varies in keeping 
with the content and research method represented. The lustorlcal nar- 
rative usually is presented in a series of chronological or topical chapters. 
The case-dinical report may have a scries of chapters dealing with the 
different types of cases, ot a number of sections on the several steps in case 
study and case work, or some combination of these nvo forms of organi- 
zation of content. Unity can be promoted within a chapter and within 
the report as a whole through introductory, transitional, and summary 
scatementsi appropriate cross references, placement of lengthy tables, 
questionnaires, tests, and other exhibits in the appendix; skill in handling 
quotations; and avoidance of overloading of the text with statistical 
details. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The chapter of summarization and conclusions looks backward, and 
also forward through consideration of applications, recommendations, 
and needed rescarclu The final diaptct should be an illustration of the 
adage that the whole is greater than the sum of the parts. Although 
chapter summaries arc helpful in prepanng die closing chapter, the mere 
process of adding these details logger falls short of the synthesis or 
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integration expected at the end of the report. The summarizing chapter 
is especially valuable to many readers, particularly in business and 
industry, who may not go outside the closing chapter (sometimes the sum- 
mary is the opening section in business reports) for information concern- 
ing problem, sources of evidence, method or technique, conclusions and 
their limitations, applications and implementation, recommendations, and^ 
needed research. The final chapter should recapitulate the answer to 
the opening question or hypothesis of the study. The investigator should 
plainly label all instances where he has depended on his own judgment 
rather than directly on the data in presenting limitations, applications, 
recommendations, and problems for future research. 

BIBUOGRAPHY AND DOCUMENTATION 

Adequate bibliographical and summarizing work as a phase of the 
investigation has been characterized as the "pilot" of research. This view 
has been emphasized in the chapters on formulation of the problem and 
on the library guides. The rules of professional ethics require adequate 
documentation of ideas and quotations from other sources. Appropriation 
of ideas from another author, without proper recognition, is a type of 
intellectual dishonesty known as plagiarism. The ethical standards of 
psychologists, as summarized in the chapter on case-clinical studies, 
present statements relating to professional relationships, research, writing, 
and publishing. Specific examples of plagiarism or literal)’ piracy include 
tiieft of ideas without documentation, use of figures or drawings without 
credit lines, direct or indirect quotations widiout proper documentation, 
and sometimes reproduction for class use of large portions of copy- 
righted works without permission from the publisher or author. As a 
general rule, permission to quote is not necessary in an unpublished thesis 
or t)'pewrittcn report. In writing for publication, however, when quoting 
more than a few lines from a published source it is wise to secure per- 
mission from the copyright holder. Extremes of documentation are to 
be avoided; there is a common body of knowledge in each field which 
belongs to the discipline itself rather than to an individual author. A 
major pulpose of direct quotations is to portray accurately the language 
and thought of the particular author. This book includes numerous illus- 
trations of direct and indirect quotations and documentation (In foot- 
notes); 

Direct quotations of more than a few lines in smaller type (single space 
in a t}'ped manuscript) 
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Sliorter direct quotations vkithln double quotation marks as part of tlic 
paragraph of discussion 

Indirect quotations (paraphrasing or borrowing of ideas) witliout quota- 
□on marlts but with appropriate documentation In footnotes. 

In technical oc tcseatch reports, it is common practice to pbee a 
complete bibliography of all pertinent references immediately after the 
summary chapter, arranged alphabcticaliy by authors, although chapter 
bibliographies sometimes arc listed, as illustrated in tlic Reviev} of Educa- 
tional Research. The references in the bibliography must be numbered 
consecutively, if a cross-reference system of citation from the body of 
the report to the bibliography is preferred to footnotes. In the interest 
of uniformity and completeness of information, it is necessary to trans- 
late references of different styles from a variety of sources into the form 
adopted by the particular graduate school or publisher. In this chapter 
and book are hundreds of illustrations of bibliographical form for the 
several types of references: books not identified with a scries, publica- 
tions (monographs, yearbooks, and certain books) identified with a scries, 
journals or periodicals, and unpublished studies (including theses and 
dissertations). 

In this book the reader will find hundreds of illustrations of footnote 
usage, relating to such items as; consecutive numbering throughout cicli 
chapter or section of the report, listing of the author’s name in normal 
order (rather than surname first), use of ibid, and op. cit., and the system 
of cross reference to a consecutively numbered chapter bibliography. 
Ibid, is an abbrevation of ibidem, meaning "in the same place”; it is used 
when succeeding uninterrupted ciudons of a work occur on the same 
page or within a space of a few pages. Op. cit. is the abbreviation of 
opere citato, meaning “in the work cited”; it is used (following the 
author’s name) when other references intervene between different cita- 
tions of a particular work or when a number of pages have intervened 
since the work was cited in fulL Some writers prefer a system of cross 
reference to a consecudvely numbered bibliography, rather than numer- 
ous footnotes, as illustrated in the Review of Educational Research and 
Encyclopedia of Educational Research. John Brown’s report (12: 80-90) 
would mean that pages So-90 of item 12 in the bibliography contain the 
quotation or material cited. 




The appendix serves a useful purpose in providing a place for cum- 
bersome or voluminous materials which tend to break the continuity of 
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discussion and interpretation for the reader (in the body of the report). 
However, the appendix should not be nude a convenient dumping 
ground for irrelevant materials, sometimes placed there in an attempt to 
impress the reader or to swell the volume of the report. The pertinent 
materials assigned to the appendix should be grouped in homogeneous 
parts, provided with appropriate numbers and headings, and listed in 
the table of contents. Cross icfcrences in the body of the report may 
be made to the appendix in coimcction with such materials as lengthy 
tables, raw data, questionnaires, schedules, interview forms, standard 
tests, form letters, formulas, and lengthy quotations from documents 
(for example, constitutions, laws, and court decisions). 

STYLE AND READABILITY 

The details of style, usage, and readability cannot be discussed 
within the scope of this chapter and must be left to the manuals, hand- 
books, and dictionaries listed in the chapter bibliography. The diction- 
aries of education, ps^’chology, and sociology are also listed in the chapter 
dealing with the related literature and library guides. A number of illus- 
trations of style are presented In the chapter on lustorical ^^riang. 

The manuals may be consulted for astistance in diction (the choice 
and use of uords), phraseology (the arrangement of uords in groups), 
and style, which Is concerned with certain more general characteristics 
of writing, especially indiriduality of expression. Scientists and research 
workers at times are accused of being inarticulate and at ocher times are 
charged with writing in a language that few persons can understand. 
A technical or research report may well use a s^’le that is simple, 
direct, and elTectire, svithout omatcncss or literary embellishments, but 
^^'ith Avhatever skill in language the reporter possesses. Formality in 
reporting should not be permined to stifle an effective individual stvle 
of writing, although there is something about technical or research re- 
porting Mhich sometimes freezes the pen of an author. As illustrated In 
the chapter on historical writing, able scholars have varied greatly in 
style. Ebbinghaus and William James wrote with sulHcicnt scientific rigor, 
yet in a lucid and interesting manner, with glimpses of the author as a 
human personality, whereas Wundt almost over.\ helmed the reader Avith 
a mass of facts, arguments, and dicta. Gibbon experimented extenshcly 
before he could find a middle ground bettACen a dull chronicle and a 
rhetorical declamation. 

An apparently anonymous report of a conA 


versation betAveen a 
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graduate student and his professorial adviser includes liuniorous illustra' 
dons of the simple language in the student's draft of his manuscript and 
the ornate language supposedly su^csted by the professor: 

Student: “It will be hard to provide enough schools for the cluldren 
entering in igflo.” 

Professor: "The phenomenon of fecundity has confronted American 
education with a challenge of Herculean proportions. An evaluation of the 
• impheation to the tax structure of state governments in providing adequate 
educational facilities is a dUHcult and complex task.” 

Student: “Professor Blank’s scheme of teaching reading was tried, but 
it did not work.” 

Profesror: "The writer does not choose to disparage the efficacy of 
Professor Blank’s metltod of teaching reading. It is not inappropriatCi liowcvcr, 
to point out that careful semtiny of the method shows it to be what might 
be called Ineffective.” 

Student; "Tlie federal government has no control ever local schools.” 

Prefersor; “The federal government has no plenary jurisdiedon over local 
school matters. Moreover, ance government in the United States is admin- 
istered at federal, state, and local levels, the implicadons to government are 
sevcial, rather than single, and affect each of dvese three levels of government 
in separate and differing fashion.” 

Student: “ Tarly to bed and early to rise, makes a man healthy, wealthy, 
and wise,' strikes me as an effective form of expression.” 

Profetsor: "It is better to say: ‘Early retirement is a stgnificanr factor in 
one's ph)’Sical development, pccuaiary success, and intellectual stature.' ” 

Certain principles of readability' in reporring research may be 
stunmaiizcd as follows: 

1. Appeal and mtetest increase rcadafullcy. 

2. PersonaLzation means putting human interest into the report' through 
a review of previous investigations as a story of other persons' successes and 
failures, an account of how the author collected and treated the data, illustia- 
tivc casts, and deviations from central tendencies. 

3. Paceem or design should be made plain to the reader. 

4. Tlirough appropriate empha^ the reader should get the important 

5. Too great density or concentration of ideas may make reading difficult, 
requiring some expansion or ddutioB. 

6. Plain words are important in making a report readable. 

’ Ruth Strang, "Prineij^ts of Readability Applied to Reporting Research," 
Improxing EdueaiionaS Ileietreb. Washington: American Educationil Research 
Association, ijaS, p. 41-4} 
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CONCLUDING STATEMENT 

As an exposition type of composition, the major purpose of the 
technical report is communication of ideas and evidence, with the empha- 
sis of the interpretation on ideas about facts. Effective communication 
will contribute to the development of educational invesrigation and to 
the application of research fodings to improvement of educadon at 
personal, community, national, and international levels. Prepararion of 
the report is an integral part of the total research project which may 
move shutde-Uke in relation to the several stages of development of the 
problem, gathering evidence, and analj'sis and interpretation of data 
rather than waiting until the end of the investigation before starting the 
writing of the report. In the interest of readability and communication, 
the technical report should have a stjde that is simple and direct, without 
rhetorical flourishes, but with every bit of language skill the reponer 
possesses. 
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